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CAUTION.—Beware of Counterfeits adopting the Title, 
WHITE SOUND TEETH, FRAGRANT BREATH, HEALTHY GUMS to OLD AGE. 


RTAL TOO 5 JEWSBURY and BROWN’S 


eae — Or) ent 2] 
ToothPaste 


VEwsainy EPARE! & BRO’ 
Rker 
Caution.—The ONLY GENUINE is signed by 
JEWSBURY and BROWN. 
Pots, 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. All Chemists. 
SIXTY YEARS IN USE. CLIMATE PROOF 


‘SUMMER, HEADS WILL BURN.” 


A delicious, cooling, effervescing beveraze is formed by Lamy 
longh’s Pyretic Saline, with the addition of water and Lamplonzh’s 
Conc entrated Lime Juice Syrup. It much refreshes the system. 

“A perfect Luxury.”’ 

THIRST is allaved ina remarkable manner by Lamploug):'s 
Pyretic Saline. It controls Fevers, removes Feverish Colds, and 
#ll Feverish Symptoms, pur rify ing P isoned Bloc a aales adicating 
from it noxious and Feverish humor 

NO OTHER MEDICINE REQUIRED Nggingee sone 
Mr. Young write ‘or some- 

“thing like fiftee mn ye ars Th ave cons Sous Iv ve ny ohne tic Saline 
«*—that is to say.every morning Daring the whole of that time I 
“ have never taken ony other medicine nor have | hada doctor. I 
“have also given it t» my chiliren, vest it . at tribute the fact 

“thatl have never Lad to all in « doctor for them since they were 
“born.” 

IT 1S MOST EFFICACIOUS nee — e, Billousness, 
fo nstipation, smallpox il other Fevers, Ve mt- 
ing, in removing effee “3 of over-¢ ea os a ink 2: a din relieving 
the Stomach when Dis rlered thr coe ing unsuitable food 

THIS GREAT SAFEG: JAR CA t Epidemic aml 
Intections tixeases is sold by all ¢ ode tats and Male ine Vendors, 
and by the Sole Proprietors— 


HENRY LAMPLOUGH (Ltd.), 
13. Holborn, & 9a, Old Broad St., London, E.C. 
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KEATINGS 


BEST 
COUGH CURE. 


Sold everywhere in 
Tins. 1/13 each. 





THE On TISEPTIC 
"SOAP aniTi9n MEDICAL JOURNAL) 
Most errecrivein SKIN 





LOZENGES 








i REST IN THE 
MARKET. 


SYMINGTO 


‘*EDINBURGH”? 


SOLD BY MOST 
DEALERS IN 
TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


CQ 


If any dificulty in saiaiaihes supplies, 
nearest Agent’s name will be given 
on application to 

Heap OrricE: BEAVERBANK, EDINBURGH. 


SHOULD BE 
IN EVERY 
HOUSEHOLD. 


ESSENCES. 
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OSLER 5 CH | N A iia, 
“The Visitor to London who 
leaves without seeing the Show 
Rooms of Messrs. Osler has missed 
one of the sights of the metropolis.” 
—Vide Lanp AND WATER. § 


FLOWER STANDS, TABLE ORNAMENTS, BOWLS AND VASES IN GLASS AND CHINA. 


LAMPS—Newest Designs with Latest Improvements. 


CHANDELIERS FOR GAS & CANDLES. ELECTRICAL FITTINGS. 


Fr = ROOMS, 100 OXFORD-ST.,W. 


Fry's Cocoa 





















33 PRIZE MEDALS 


‘Pure: awarded to the Firm 
Concentrated: 


‘Cocoa: ASK YOUR GROCER FORA SAMPLER TESTIMONIALS 
J. S. reve SONS, BRISTOL LONDON & SYDNEY N.S.W. 


‘RICH IN PHOSPHATES.’—Baron Liebig. 


MAX GREGER’S 
B scsroxarme OARLOWIT Z. 

















Carlowitz is strongly reco cine to all who desire to retain or to gain good health, 
Being of perfect purity, and rich in phos sphates — Baron Liebig's Report), it is especially 
valuable as a brain tonic and restorative. Connoisseurs pronounce it ‘excellent.’ In view 
of the increasing demand, fresh negotiations have bet en concluded for taking for a term of 
years the total produce of the extensive vineyards of the Archduke Albrecht, uncle to the 





Emperor of Austria. 


ZhG PRICE FROM 24s. PER DOZEN. 

ae MAX GREGER (Ltd) (ins testesutesnttet sot 

[Pann A LSLSISL SSIS ESESE ASE IIIS | 
ATCHIMNEY PIECES, =< 

| STOVES . TILE »__ <gige ane 
/PANELS & _<<Siiel Wee 
| s SSCOOKING | 
I -=~De ° Ry 4 & HEATING |p 
De f as APPARATUS: | 
RS ays SCAENGINEERING, &C. Jf 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.S NEW BOOKS. 


W. M. TH AOKERAY’S LETTERS. 
Just published, imperial 8vo., 12s. 6d. 


A COLLECTION OF LETTERS OF W. M. THACKERAY, 


1847-1855. 
With Portraits and Reproductions of Letters and Drawings. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“ The most charming letters that ever were printed . . . . . No admirer of Thackeray—that is to say, nobody 
who has the faintest tincture of letters—will be content till he bas read all these.”— Daily News. 

“Of the value and interest of these letters it is almost impossible to speak too highly.” —Athenewm. 

* Thackeray’s letters to Mr. and Mrs. Brookfield are delightful illustrations of the man.”—\Spectator. 

“Seldom has a more pleasing collection from the priv vate letters of a distinguished man been given to the 
public than the letters of Mr. Thackeray . . . . . Letters which all admirers of Thackeray’s genius will read with 
pleasure.”—Saturday Review, 





In the Press. Crown 8vo., 12s. 6d. 


THE EARLY LIFE OF SAMUEL ROGERS. 


By P. W. CLAYDEN, 
Author of ‘‘ Samuel Sharpe, Egyptologist and 'T ranslator of the Bible,” &c 


NEW WORKS BY AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 
In the Press. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d.; or cloth limp, 10s. 6d. 
PARTS. By Aveustus J. C. Hane, Author of “ Walks in London,” 
“Walks in Rome,” “ Cities of Northern Italy,” &c. 
In the Press. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 10s.; or cloth limp, 10s. 6d. 
DAYS NEAR PARIS. By Avaeustus J. C. Hane, 


Author of “ Paris,” “Walks in Rome,” “ Walks in London,” &c, 








NEW VOLUME OF THE 


POCKET EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


Ready this day. Price 1s. 6d. in half cloth ; or 1s. in paper cover 


ROUNDABOUT PAPERS. ke. 1 vol. 
*,* A further Volume will bz issued monthly until the ne of the Edition. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 


Ready this day. Price 12s. 6d. in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s. 
Volume XII, (CONDER—CRAIGIE), Royal 8vo., of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


Volume XIill. will be issued on January 2nd, 1888, and further Volumes at 
cole of Three Months. 
INTENDING SUBSCRIBERS CAN ENTER THEIR NAMES WITH ANY BOOKSELLER. 

TICE.—After December 21st, 1887, the price of each Volume of “ THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGKAPHY” will be raised Jrom 12s, 6d. to 15s. in Cloth, and Jrom 18s. to 20s. in Half-Morocco, This alteration 
in price is made necessary by the great excess of the cost of production above the original estimate, The error in the 
calculation inay perhaps be considered pardonable by those who have examined the work with suyjicient care to 
appreciate the labour involved in its accuracy and completeness. 

It may be satisfactory to Subscribers to learn that now that nearly one-fourth of the work has been published, 
and considerably more than one-fourth is in type, the Publishers have ever y reason to believe in the Julfilment of 
their original expectation that “THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY” would be complete in atout 
Fifty Volumes. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MEHALAH,” &c. 


In October. 3 vols., post Svo. 


THE GAVEROCKS. By the Author of “ Mchalah,” 


“ John Herring,” “Court Royal,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MISS BRETHERTON.” 


In the Press. 3 vols., post 8vo. 


ROBERT ELSMERE., By Mrs. Humpury Wann, 


Author of ‘* Miss Bretherton,” &c. 


Lonpon: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Warertoo Puracz, 
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IW Et. MURRAY'S S LIs?T. 








A New and thoroughly Revised Edition. Map and Plans. Post 8vo. 12s. 

HANDBOOK PORTUGAL. A Complete Guide for Lisson, CINTRA, 

Marra, Evora, the BritisH BATTLE-FIELDS, SANTAREM, ALCOBAGA, BATALHA, 

COIMBRA, Bussaco, Oporto, BRAGA, BRAGANQA, the BATHs and MOUNTAIN-PASSES, 

&c. With an account of MADEIRA, the AZORES, and CANARY ISLANDS. 

Tenth Edition. Mapsand Plans. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

HANDBOOK—DEVON. .Exerer, Itrracompe, Linton, SIDMOUTH, 

DAWLIsH, TEIGNMOUTH, ees DEVONPORT, TORQUAY, Ke. 

ost 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


SIR HECTOR’S WATCH. By Cuar_es GRANVILLE. 


“‘No more careful amateur detective fiction than ‘Sir Hector’s Watch’ has ever been published.”—Academy. 
Well written and readable.” —G/obe. 


With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 12s. 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, AND THE ENGLISH 
ROMANTIC SCHOOL. By Atos BRANDL, Professor of English at the University of 


Prague. An English Edition by LApy EASTLAKE, assisted by the Author. 
With Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 4 

THE GREAT SILVER RIVER: Notes of a Few Months’ Residence 
in Buenos Ayres. By Sir HoRAcCE RuMBoLp, Bart., K.C.M.G., British Minister at 
Athens. 

With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. : 

LETTERS FROM A MOURNING CITY. Naples during the 
Autumn of 1884. By AXEL MuNTHE. Translated by MAUDE VALERIE WHITE. 

Medium 8vo. rts. 

DEAN HOOK’S CHURCH DICTIONARY: A Manual of Refe- 
rence for Clergymen and Students. A New Edition, thoroughly revised, and in great part 
re-written. Edited by WALTER Hook, M.A., and W. R. W. STEPHENS, M.A. 

With nearly 200 Illustrations. 2vols. Crown 8vo. 30s 

THE HANDBOOK OF PAINTING. The Italian Schools. Based 
on the Handbook of Kugler. Originally edited by the late Sir CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, 
R.A. A New Edition, revised, enlarged, and in great part re-written, so as to incorporate 
the results of all the most recent discoveries. By Sir A. —— LAYARD, G.C.B. 

Revised Fdition, with Index. 8vo. 14 

THE MINISTRY OF FINE ART TO “THE HAPPINESS 
OF LIFE. By T. GAMBIER PARRY, M.A. 

ConTENnTs.—Purpose and Practice of Fine Art—Ministry of Fine Art to Common Life and to Spiritual Life 

—Ministry of Colour to Sculpture and Architecture—History of Mosaic, Ancient, and Christian—Art and Artists 


of Glass Painting, Ancient and Medizval—Adornment of Sacred Buildings—Art in Archaslogy—Builders and 
Buildings of the Cathedral at Gloucester. 


With Maps and 150 Illustrations. 2 vols. 

THE CRUISE OF THE MARCHESA “TO “KAMSCHATKA 
AND NEW GUINEA. With Notices of Formosa and Liu-kiu and various Islands of 
the Malay Archipelago. By F. H. H. GUILLEMARD, M.D. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 

INDUSTRIAL IRELAND. Suggestions for a Practical Policy of 

“Ireland for the Irish.” By Rojgert DENNIs. 
Crown 8vo. gs. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE PAPERS OF THE TWINING 
FAMILY. Being a Sequel to the ‘‘ Recreations of a Country Clergyman of the 18th 
Century.” Edited by Ricuarb TWINING, 

With Maps. 8vo. 16s. 

THE RISE OF THE BRITISH POWER IN THE EAST. 
By the late Hon. MoUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE. Being a continuation of his History 
of India in the Hindoo and Mahommedan Periods. Edited by Sir EpwarpD COLEBROOKE, 
Bart. 


THE NEW ETON SERIES OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 
wn 8vo. 28 
THE PREPARATORY ETON LATIN GRAMMAR. Con- 


taining the Accidence and the Syntax Rules. Abridged from the Larger Work. By A. 
C. AINGE R, M.A., and H. G. WINTLE, M.A. 


*,* Tue Eron Latin Grammar, Part I., Elementary, price 3s. 6d., and Tue Eton Latin Exercises, 
2s. 6d, by the same Authors, are now ready. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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TELL EVERYBODY 


Suffering from any form of WEAKNESS, HYSTER 
SLEEPLESSNESS, NEURALGIA, INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, 
SPASMS, RHEUMATIC and NERVOUS AFFECTIONS, 
IRREGULARITIES of the SYSTEM, &c., 


Fumeea) TO WRITE TO-DAY (ggg 
N My 








For one of the new Pampblets recently issued by Mr. C. B. Adv; WARGH >) 
HARNESS, Consulting Medical Electrician. It will be sent 
GRATIS and POST-FREE to any address, so don’t 
delay, but write for it atonce. 1f you wish to 


STRENGTHEN YOUR NERVES 


And Keep Yourself in Good Health, 


You cannot do better than procure one of 


HARNESS’S World-famed 


ELEGTROPATHIC BELTS 


PRICE 21/- PosT FREE. 
Strongly recommended by the Medical Profession. When ordering send size of waist (next skin). 
Thousands of Testimonials received. Write for Copies, or call and see the Originals. 
The Company’s CONSULTING PHYSICIAN is in attendance daily; ADVICE FREE, personally, or by 


Ty letter 
Nervous Men should read special ; 
= P Harness’s Electropathic Belt is a sure safe- 


6s MT + . ” 
Pamphlet, Galvanic Electricity. guard against disease and should be worn by all 
Gratis and Post Free. in search of Health, Strength, and Energy. 


Note Address:—Mr. C. B, HARNESS, Consulting Medical Electrician, 
THE MEDICAL BATTERY COMPANY, Limited, 


52, OXFORD STREET, «corti Pe) 
LONDON LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 
President—LORD TENNYSON. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P.; Sir E. H. BUNBURY, Bart. ; 

Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B.; The Very Rev. THE DEAN OF LLANDAFF. 
Trustees—EARL OF CARNARVON, Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, EARL OF ROSEBERY. 
GCommittee— Rev. Canon Arincer—Sir F. W. Burton—Avstin Dosson, Esq.—Smpnry Gepcr, Esq.—EpMuND 

GossE. Esq.—F. Harrison, Ksq.—Professor Huxtry, F.R.S.—C. M. KENNEDY, Ksq., C.B.—D. C. LaTusury, 
¥sq.—Rev. S. Leatues, D.D.—W. S. Litiy, Esq.—W. Wartktss Ltoyp, Esq —H. Maxwett Lyte, Ksq.— 
Sr. GrorGe Mivart, Esq.—Professor Henry Mortey—W. Monk, Esq., M.D.—Epwarp Peacock, Esq.— 
F, Pottock, Esq.—Rev. Dr. Rigc—G. J. KomMANEs, Esq.—HERBERT SPENCER, Esq.— LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq.— 
H. R. TEDDER, Esq.—The DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumesof Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Languages. Subscription, £3 
a year without Entrance-fee ; or £2 with Entrance-fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to 
Country and Ten to Town. Members. Keading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement 
(1875-1880), price 5s,; to Members, 48. Fifth Edition of the Catalogue in the Press. Prospectus on apy tication. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


FOR SALE, HIRE, ‘x CRAMER’S 


R AMER’S THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM. 
EXHIBITION MODELS—SILVER MEDAL. 
In American Walnut Cases, from 25 Guineas. 


In Black and Gold Cases, from 28 Guineas. 
Cottages in all Cases, from 46 Guineas. 


lron-framed Upright Grands, from 55 Guineas. 
s ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE. 
































Regent Street, W.; Moorgate Street, E.C. 
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Sampson Low, Marston & Co.'s 
FIRST LIST OF ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





NOW READY. New Work by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Our Hundred Days in Europe. By Dr. Otiver Wenpett Howmes. 


Small post 8vo., printed on extra fine paper, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
Beautifully Illustrated Edition (a Choice Presentation Volume). 


Springhaven: A Tale of the Great War. By R. D. Brackmore, 
Author of “‘Lorna Doone.” With Sixty-Four Illustrations by ALFRED Parsons and F. BARNARD. 
Square demy 8vo., cloth extra, gilt edges. [Ready in October. 


Burton (Richard F.), K.C.M.G.: His Early, Private, and Public 


LIFE. Also an Abridgment of his Travels and Explora‘ions, gathered from more than fifty volumes of 
his own works and other sources. Edited by Francis HitcHMan, Author of “‘ The Public Life of the 
Earl of Beaconsfield,” &c. Two vols., demy 8vo., cloth extra. (Jn October. 


New Games of Patience. By Lady Apetatpe Capocan. Containing 
34 New Games, including ‘‘ The Jubilee Game.” With Coloured Diagrams. 4to., cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


Wanderings on Wheel and on Foot through Europe. By Hucu 


Catian, M.A. Crown 8vo., fancy boards, 1s. 6d. [October. 


Pen and Pencil in Asia Minor: or, Notes from the Levant. By 
Witttam Cocuran, Member of the Society of Arts; the Highland and Agricultural Society, London and 
Edinburgh; and formerly of the Asiatic Society, London and Shanghai. Illustrated with Ejighty-nine 
Engravings, made chiefly from Water-Colour Sketciues by the Author. Demy 8vo., cloth extra. 


(Shortly. 
On a Surf-bound Coast: or, Cable-Laying in the African Tropics. 
By A. P. Croucu. Crown 8vo., cloth. [Shortly. 


Digging, Squatting, and Pioneering Life in the Northern Territory 


OF SUUTH AUSTRALIA. By Mrs. Dominic Daty. One volume, demy 8vo., cloth. 


A New Work on Trade and Travel in China. 


Through the Yang-tse Gorges: or, Trade and Travel in Western 


CHINA. By Axrcuieato J. Littte, F.R.G.S., of Ichang. With Map. 8vo., cloth. 


New Glossary of the Obscure Words in Shakespeare, and the 
DRAMATISTS OF THE :7rh CENTURY. By Cuarves Mackay, LL.D., F.S.A., Author of “ The 
Gaelic Etymology of the Languages of Western Europe.” In one volume, demy 8vo., cloth extra, £1 1s. 

[Now ready. 

Austral Africa: Losing it or Ruling it? Being Incidents and Experiences 
in Bechuanaland, Cape Colony, and England. By Joun Mackenzie. Two vols., demy 8vo., with Maps 
and numerous Illustrations. (October. 


The Corsairs of France. By C. B. Norman (late goth Light Infantry), 


Author of “‘ Tonkin, or France in the Far East,” &c., &c. With Portraits and Map. One volume, demy 
8vo., cloth, 18s. [Octoser. 


New and Exciting Story by the Author of “The Wreck of the Grosvenor.” 
The Frozen Pirate. By W. Ciark RussELL. 2 vols. 


William |. and the German Empire: A Biographical and Historical 
Sketch. By G. Barnetr Smitu. Demy 8vo., cloth extra. [October. 


Ran Away from the Dutch; or, Borneo from South to North. By 


M. T. H. Perecarr, late of the Dutch Indian Service. Square 8vo., cloth extra. Ten Illustrations. 


7s. €d. 
Our New Zealand Cousins. By the Hon. James INciis (Maori). Small 
post 8vo., cloth, 6s. [October. 


The Fighting Veres: An Historical Biography of Sir Francis Vere and Lord 


Vere, his brother, leading Generals in the Netherlands when England was aiding the Dutch. Demy 8vo., 
cloth extra. 





Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, anp RIVINGTON, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


OLD BLAZER’S HERO. By D. Curistre Murray, Author of “ Joseph’s Coat,” &c. With 3 Illustra- 
tions by A. McCormick. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


THE FROZEN PIRATE, the New Serial Novel by W. Clark Russett, Author of ‘‘ The Wreck of the 
Grosvenor,” began in “ BELGRAVIA” for JULY. One Shilling Monthly. 

A SON OF HAGAR: a Romance of our Time. By Hatt Caring, Author of “ The Shadow of a Crime.” 
Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


RED SPIDER: a Romance. By the Author of “ John Herring,” &c. 2 vols., crown 8vo. At all 
Libraries. 








RADNA: or, The Great Conspiracy of 188r. By the Princess Orca. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


COUNTRY LUCK: a Novel. By Joun Hasperton, Author of “‘ Helen’s Babies.” Post 8vo., Illustrated 
boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. (Preparing. 

NATURE NEAR LONDON. By Ricuarp Jerreries. New and Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo., cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. - 


Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUSare now issuing a LIBRARY EDITION of the Novels of BESANT and 
RICE. The Volumes (each containing a complete Novel), printed from new type on a large Crown 8vo. page, 
and handsomely bound in cloth, will be published Monthly, at Six Shillings each. The first Volume is 


READY-MONEY MORTIBOY, 


with a Portrait of James Rice etched by Daniet A. WEHRSCHMIDT, and a New Preface by WALTER Besant, 
telling the story of his literary partnership with JamMEs RICE. 


2, MY LITTLE GIRL. (Ready. | 4. THIS SON OF VULCAN. — [October, 
7 GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. [Nov. 
5, WITH HARP AND CROWN. (Redy,| + TOE COLDEA BUTTERILY. (New 


With a Portrait of WALTER BESANT. 








THE COMPLETE WORKS OF PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
Edited by RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. Inthe Press. 5 vols., Crown 8vo., cloth boards, 3s. 6d. each. 

Vow. I. SHELLEY'S EARLY POEMS, Margaret Nicholson, Queen Mab, &c. 

Vou. II. SHELLEY’S LATER POEMS, Laon and Cythna, The Cenci, Hellas, &c. 

Vor. III. SHELLEY'S POSTHUMOUS POEMS, The Masque of Anarchy, The Wandering Jew, Trans- 


lations, &c. 
Vo.t. IV. SHELLEY’S PROSE WORKS, including A Refutation of Deism, Zastrozzi, St. 
The Dublin and Marlow Pamphlets, Miscellaneous Letters, ‘The Shelley Papers, &c. 
Vor. V. SHELLEY'S ESSAYS AND LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 
*,* A Large-paper Edition is also in preparation, to be had in SETS only, at 52s. 6d. for the five volumes. 
(Only 100 printed.) 


Irvyne, 





LOCRINE: aTragedy. By ALtceRNON CHARLES SwinpuRNE. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. (Preparing. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, SELEC- 
TIONS FROM. Fcap. 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


UNDERWOODS. ByR.Lovis Stevenson. Seconp Epition. Post 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 
MEMORIES AND PORTRAITS. By R. Louis Stzvenson. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 6s. [Preparing. 
VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE, and other Papers. By Roserr Louis Stevenson, A New Edition, 


revised. Fcap. 8vo., cloth extra, és. [Preparing. 

A BOOK FOR THE HAMMOCK. By W. Crarxk Russett, Author of “‘ The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” 
** Round the Galley Fire,” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 

SOCIETY IN PARIS: The Upper Ten Thousand. By Count Paur Vasitt. 
LEpos pE BEAuForT. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 

ZEPHYRUS: a Holiday in Brazil and on the River Plate. 


Illustrations: Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 5s. 


Translated by RAPHAEL 
Preparing. 
By E. R. Pearce Epccumpe. With 41 
[Preparing. 
A DAY’S TOUR. A Journey through France and Belgium. With Sketches in facsimile of the origina 
Drawings. By Percy FitzGeraLp. Crown 4to., picture cover, 15. 
BIRD LIFE IN ENGLAND. 


Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


BELGRAVIA ANNUAL FOR 1887. A collection of 


With Illustrations. Demy 8vo., 1s. 


By Epwin Lester Arnotp, Author of “On the Indian Hills,” &c. 


powerful short stories, each complete in itself. 
Nov, 10. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S ANNUAL FOR 1887. Consisting of one entire Novel, entitled THE 
GOLDEN HOOP: an After-Marriage Interlude. By T. W. Speicut, Author of “The 


Mysteries of Heron Dyke.” Demy 8vo., picture cover, 15- [WVov. 10. 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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5. GASSELL & COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








istra- 
f . 
—_ NOTICE.—A New, Enlarged, and Greatly Improved Series of THE 
me.” LADY’S WORLD will be published under the title of 
“ |THE W 's W 
HE OMAN’S ORLD. 
ated Edited by Mr. OSCAR WILDE. 
te. 
cloth Commencing with the November Part, price 1s. 
a So cordial has been the reception accorded to this Magazine that the Publishers 
— have determined to enlarge its scope and objects, and to greatly increase the number 


page, of pages given in each Monthly Part. A number of ladies eminent in the social and 
intellectual world have promised their co-operation, by which means the more 
elevated region of woman’s thought and effort will be included, whilst questions 
connected with dress and fashion will continue to be adequately dealt with. 


ANT, 
p a > Ww 7c W eT a = —_ 
tis *.* A Prospectus of THE WomMan’s WorLD will be forwarded post free on application 
‘ to the Publishers. 
Vou. 





























ch. 
i 
rans- ‘ = a . . y _ 
COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME OF 
vyne, 
THE MAGAZINE OF ART. 
ime€s, q 
| With the November Part, ready Oct. 25, price 18., with which will be issued a 
3eautiful Etching of the Picture by SEyMouR Lucas, A.R.A., exhibited at the 
ng. Royal Academy, entitled ‘‘ FLEECED.” 
EC- F 
Special Feature of the New Volume :—7Zze Permanent Issue 
of an ETCHING, PHOTOGRAVURE, 07 STEEL PLATE with each 
- Monthly Part. 
ition, . , 
ng. ** Several of the Plates and Etchings,” remarked a journal in alluding to this feature, 
nor,” ‘‘are fully equal to those sold by the printsellers often for twenty times the price 
} of the complete number.” 
HAEL 
ng. ** A Programme of the New Volume is now ready, and will be sent post frez on 
h 4x application to the Publishers. 
Ng. 
gina 
’ &e. 
— i ero i CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE giving particulars of upwards 
— ° & of One THovusanp Votumes published by Messrs. Cassett & Company, ranging in price from 
HE THREEPENCE TO TWENTY-FIVE GUINEAS, 
— will be sent on request Jost free to any address. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, 
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VIZETELLY & CO.S NEW BOOKS, 


Including Translations of French and Russian Masterpieces. Catalogues sent free on application. 





M. ZOLA'S NEW WORK. - — 
THE SOIL (La Terre). By Emme Zora. With an etched Frontispiece. 


Unabridged translation. [Ready October 15. 


VOLUMES OF “THE MERMAID SERIES” ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
In 2 vols., containing 512 pages each, and Engraved Portraits of Beaumont and Fletcher. 


THE BEST PLAYS OF BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. With 
an Introduction and Notes by J. St. Lor Stracuey. 
Containing 528 pages and Steel Engraved Portrait of Congreve. : 
THE COMPLETE PLAYS OF WILLIAM CONGREVE. Edited 
and Annotated by A.C. Ewatp. Post 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Containing nearly 500 pages and an Etched Portrait of Middleton. 


THE BEST PLAYS OF THOMAS MIDDLETON. With an Intro- 


duction by ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


With an Etched Full-length Portrait of Alleyn, the Actor, from the Picture at Dulwich College. The Third 
Edition of 


THE BEST PLAYS OF CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. Edited, 


with Critical Memoir and Notes, by Havetock EL tis, and containing a General Introduction to the Series by 
J. ADDINGTON SymMoNDs. 


Containing 530 pages and an Etched Portrait of Massinger. The Second Edition of li 
THE BEST PLAYS OF PHILIP MASSINGER. With a Critical 
and Biographical Essay and Notes by ArTHUR Symons, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “A MUMMER’S WIFE.” 
A MERE ACCIDENT. By Georce Moore. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 
“The best written of Mr. Moore’s novels. There is, of course, a good deal of morbid sensuality in it.”—Academy. 
AN EXILE’S ROMANCE. By Arrnur Keyser, Author of “So 
English,” &c. “Is endowed with the attraction of rapid and exciting action.” —Globe. 
SO ENGLISH: a Transatlantic Sketch. By the Author of “An Exile’s 
Romance.’ In crown 8vo., 1s. 
Third Edition, 3s. 6d., of the NEW NOVEL OF JEWISH LIFE. 
DR. PHILLIPS: A Maida Vale Idyll. By Frank Dansy. 
In 1 vol., containing nearly 500 pages, 6s. _ 
THE IDIOT. By Fenvor Dosrorerrsky, Author of “ Crime and Punishment,” 
“ Injury and Insult,” *‘ The Friend of the Family,” &c. 
MY HUSBAND AND I and THE DEATH OF IVAN ILIITCH. 


By Count L. Totstor, Author of “ War and Peace,” “ Anna Karenina,” &c. Now first Translated from the 
Russian. In 1 vol., 5s. 


With Finished Etchings, from Designs by JEANNIOT, 68. 
GERMINIE LACERTEUX: A Realistic Novel. By E.and J. Dr 
GoncourT. 


“The novelist throws a woman on to the slab of the dissecting-room and patiently dissects her, uncovering a 
whole bleeding corner of humanity.”—EmMILE Zora. 


In 1 vol, 3s. 6d. 
A CRUEL ENIGMA: a Psychological Novel. Dedicated to Mr. Henry 
James. By Pau. Bovurcer. 
““M. Bourget’s most remarkable work has placed him above all competitors.” —Atheneum. 
NEW VOL. OF ZOLA’S POWERFUL REALISTIC NOVELS. 
HIS EXCELLENCY EUGENE ROUGON. By Emme Zoua. Trans- 
lated without abridgment from the 22nd French Edition. With Page Illustrations, 6s. 
NEW SHILLING SENSATIONAL NOVEL. At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. 
A TALE OF MADNESS. By Jutian Cray. 
“‘The author works up his situations with much skill, and sustains the interest throughout.”— People. 
CHEAP EDITIONS OF ZOLA’S REALISTIC NOVELS, with all 
the original Illustrations, 3s. 6d. each Volume. 


HIS MASTERPIECE? (L’Cuvre). ABBE MOURET’S TRANSGRESSION. 
The LADIES’ PARADISE, PIPING-HUT (Pot-Bouille). 
AQUIN fae ere.” 


At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls, 1s. each. 
BOISGOBEY’S SENSATIONAL NOVELS. 
Of these highly excitlIng Works upwards of Half-a-Million Volumes have been already sold. 
To be obtained at all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls, 


GABORIAU’S SENSATIONAL NOVELS.  Vizetelly’s Unabridged 


Editions of these favourite books, in their well-known scarlet covers, are REDUCED i Z } 
NINEPENCE per Vol. . ” aac 


VIZETELLY & CO., 42, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 


SSS ! 





THE PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of the DUC DE BROGLIE. 
2 vols., demy 8vo., with a Steel Portrait of the Duc de Broglie. 30s. 


VERDI, MILAN, and OTHELLO. By Buiancne Roosevett, Author of 
“The Life of Doré,” “The Copper Queen,” &. Imperial 16mo., with 18 Whole-page 
Tllustrations. 7s. 6d. 


THE MEMOIRS of an ARABIAN PRINCESS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


IGNORANT ESSAYS. Contents: A Guide to Ignorance—My 
Copy of Keats—The only real Ghost in Fiction—A Borrowed Poet—The Opium Eater 
—Decay of the Sublime—Cobbett, Bunyan, Spenser, &c. Feap. 8vo., bevelled bds. 5s. 

(Shortly. 


ANCIENT LEGENDS, MYSTIC CHARMS, and SUPERSTITIONS 
of IRELAND. By Lapy WILDE. 2 vols., crown 8vo. 21s. 


EIGHTY-FIVE YEARS of IRISH HISTORY. 


Davunt. 2 vols., crown 8vo. 21s. 


THE EMPEROR WILLIAM: the Story of a Great King and a 
Good Man. By the late D. G. L. M. Strauss. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Shortly. 


THE PARNELL MOVEMENT. With a Sketch of Irish Parties 
from 1848. By T. P. O'Connor, M.P. Paper cover, 1s.; cloth, 2s. 


A NOVELIST’S NOTE-BOOK. By D. Curistiz Murray. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
CREATION or EVOLUTION P a Philosophical Enquiry. By Grorcx 


Ticknor Curtis. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


CATHEDRAL DAYS: a Tour through Southern England. By 


Anna Bowman Dopp. Crown 8vo., with numerous Whole-page Illustrations. 6s. 


IN RUSSIAN and FRENCH PRISONS. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


A MODERN MAGICIAN. By Firz- | SCHEHEREZADE: A London Night’s 


GERALD MOLLoy. 3 vols. Entertainment. By the Author of “The House on 
" the Marsh.” 3 vols. 
THE NUN’S CURSE. By Mrs. Rivet. 
3 vols. (Just ready. GRETCHEN. By Rita. 3 vols. 


A SECRET INHERITANCE. By | A MODERN CIRCE. By the Author 


B. L. FaRJEON. 3 vols. of ‘Molly Bawn.” 3 vols. 


By W. J. O’Nem 


By Prince KRroporkine. 








NEW SIX-SHILLING 


THE STORY of ANTONY GRACE. 
By Georcr MANVILLE Fexn. With Six original 
Whole-page Illustrations by Gorpon BrowneE. 

THROUGH GREEN GLASSES. By 
F. M. ALLEN. With Eight original Whole-page 


WORKS OF FICTION. 


A BIRD OF PASSAGE. By the 


Author of “ Pretty Miss Neville.” 


A TERRIBLE LEGACY. By G. W. 


APPLETON. 


Illustrations by M. Fitzcera.p. 


AT THE RED GLOVE. By Karua- 
RINE S. Macquorp. With Twelve original Whole- 
page Illustrations by C. S. Remnarr. 

JOHN O’ LONDON: A Story of the 
Days of Roger Bacon. By SomMERVILLE GIBNEY. 
With Six original Whole-page Illustrations by 
M. FitzGEra.p. 





THE MASTER OF THE CERE- 
MONIES. By G. M. Fenn. 


IN JEOPARDY: Stories of Peril. By 
G. M. Fenn. 


A MENTAL STRUGGLE. By the 
Author of “ Molly Bawn.” 


WARD & DOWNEY, Pusuisuers, 12, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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EERING’S GOLD MEDAL 


(PARIS, 1878) 


HERRY BRAND Y. 


Exported to all parts of the World. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


PETER F. HEERING, 
COPENHAGEN. 
Established 1818. NINE PRIZE MEDALS. 


Purveyor by Special Appointments to the Royal Danish and 
Imperial Russian Courts, and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


THE AGRA BANK, Limirep. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1833. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. RESERVE FUND, £200,000. 
Head Office:—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 


Branches in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, 
Lahore, Shanghai, Hongkong. 

Current accounts are kept at the Head Office on the terms customary with London Bankers, and Interest allowed 
when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 

Deposits received for fixed periods on terms to be ascertained on application. 

Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the branches of the Bank free of extra charge; and 
Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 

Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and Loans, and the safe 
custody of the same undertaken. 

Interest Drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 

Every other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and India, transacted. 


DOLBY’S PATENT 


BEEF TEA AND GRAVY EXTRACTOR. 


The arrangement of this most useful apparatus is such that 
the heat maintained is exactly the right degree to insure the 
“extraction” of every particle of nourishment from meat of all 
kinds, and the result is a true, rich, and highly nourishing gravy, 
which will entirely supersede the unpleasant and unsavoury pre- 
served extracts of meat now often resorted to for want of a simple 
apparatus to make rich fresh beef tea and gravies at home. The 
inner vessel is of porcelain. 

Sizes, 1}, 2, 4, and 12 pints. 
The above may be obtained through any respectable Chemist, or 
post free for 4s., 5s., — 6s. 6d. Monet _ first Three Sizes, from 
WHOLESALE AG 


SOUTHALL BROS. & BARCLAY, 


LOWER‘ PRIORY, BIRM INGHAM? 


PARIS, 1878. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 











_SECTIAN 

















@OLD MEDAL 








Every Packet bears the Fac-simile 
of his Signature, 
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At all Booksellers’ or Railway Bookstalls. 


In one volume, crown 8vo., with Two Portraits upon Steel, 6s. 


The Life of Mary, Queen of Scots, 


By F. A. MIGNET, 
Late Member of the Institute, and of the French Academy. 


From the French by ANDREW SCOBLE, Q.C. 





DAILY NEWS. 
‘¢ The standard authority upon the subject.” 


THE SPECTATOR. 


**The sex, the fascinations, and the misfortunes of Mary Stuart have attracted more 
attention to her story than that of any modern or even ancient monarch. Mary has not, like 
her prototype Cleopatra, been depicted by Shakespeare, but she has been the theme of more 
poets and romancists than any other historical personage ; her history has been treated by 


authors of every cast and calibre; the documents professing to illustrate it surpass any 
collection upon any other historical subject. 


**To these histories M. Mignet has added another work. Availing himself of the latest 
materials which modern industry has brought to light upon the subject, he has added also 
information derived from unpublished Spanish documents. The book thus contains the pith 


of all the new information upon Mary’s career, and of the evidence against or in favour of 
her character. 


**The utility of the work censists in its presenting a full account of Mary’s life drawn up 
from all the documents now known, by a philosophical foreigner, not so biassed as native 
writers, many of whom form their judgment on Mary Queen of Scots less from evidence than 
party feeling. The literary merit of the work consists in a clearly flowing sustained narrative, 
quiet without weakness ; in impressing subjects distinctly upon the reader, by fixing the 
attention upon single but important points ; and in leading to a just estimate of Mary’ s political 
character by pointing out the difficulties of her position at any critical time, and noting how 
much of her conduct was owing to fate or fortune and how much to herself.” 


THE EXAMINER. 


‘*M. Mignet’s book (which is now before us in a very elegant translation) owes its existence 
to Prince Labanoff’s collection of Mary Stuart’s letters ; but M. Mignet had obtained access to 
original documents (chiefly the despatches of the Spanish Embassies in England, France, and 
Rome, which even Prince Labanoff had not explored), and has thus been able to give an original 
character to his narrative while investing it with the well-known graces of his style. 
disposed to rank this work as one of the happiest of M. Mignet’s efforts. It is an excellent 
specimen of condensed yet clear historical writing. This book is most valuable, and full of 
interest. Its most marked peculiarity we have yet to mention. With more materials before 
him than any previous biographer, M. Mignet has had to contend with fewer prejudices of his 
own. At the outset of his book he claims to be considered as neither apologist nor traducer of 
his heroine, and so on the whole we think that he must be held to have kept his word. 
Neither as Catholic nor as Protestant, neither as Scotchman nor as Englishman, does he sit 
in judgment on poor Mary’s history. He views the chequered scenes of her career with an 


impartiality as far removed from harshness as from indulgence, and may perhaps be pronounced 
HER FIRST UNBIASSED BIOGRAPHER.” 


We are 


London: Richard Bentley - Pm New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her [Majesty the Queen. 
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™ DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE!” Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis. 
> Fennings’ Children’s Powders Prevent Convulsions, > ’ 
w” ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. Ti FENNINGS 


PUTT RTA NGS eno “LUNG HEALERS 
4 4 
m CHILDREN’S POWDERS. = coisis: sats" ssriiie's., 


For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. FTI gold in Boxes at 1s. ld. and 2s. 94., with 
Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, or anything injurious == directions,sent post-free for 15 stamps. Direct 

< Thy oe be babe. - -. to ALFRED Fennines, West Cowes, I.W. 
I Sold in stamped boxes, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. (great saving), with rs The largest size boxes, 2s. 9d. (35 stamps 


pod full directions. Sent post-free for 15 stamps. w= post-free), contain three times the quantity 
Direct to ALFRED Fennines, West Cowes, 1.W. of the small boxes. 


z Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains z Read FENNINGS’ EVERYBODY’S 
© valuable Hints on Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. oO DOCTOR. Sent post-free, 13 stamps. 
= Ask your Chemist for a FrEE Copy. . Direct, A. Fennines, West Cowes, 1. W. 


FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK sent post-free on application by letter 
or post card. Direct to Alfred Fennings, West Cowes, I.W 


Eecawanerece SOHWEITZERS COCOATINA 


AnrTI-DrsPEPTio Cocoa, oR CHOCOLATE PowDER. 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 
Consisting solely of the Finest Cocoa Beans with the excess of Fat extracted. 
Tue Faoutry pronounce it “the most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for 
Breaxrast, LUNCHEON, or SuPPEe, and Invaluable for Invalids and Children.” 
Four times the strength of preparations thickened yet weakened with arrowroot, starch, Xc., 
and in reality cheaper than such mixtures. 
Made instantaneously with Boiling water. Keeps for years in all Climates. Palatable 
without Milk. A teaspoonful to a Breakfast Cup, costing less than a halfpenny. 
10, Adam Street, CocoaTima possesses remarkable sustaining properties, and is specially adapted for 














ly B fast. 
Strand, W.C. Sold hv Chemists and Ty Por yl at 12 Ad. 2e.. Ke. 6d.. We. 
HEALTH FOR ALL!!! THESE FAMOUS Pills PURIFY the BLOOD, 





act powerfully, yet soothingly, on the LIVER 
MRO LNCS IG BSY)  Vicoun to thes grest MAIN SPRINGS of 


LIFE. They are wonderfully efficacious in all 











ailments incidental to Females, Young or Old. To the Emigrant, Traveller, Soldier, and Sailor 
they will be found invaluable in the time of need, in every olime, in all stages of life. 













Corns, hard or soft, and Bunions may be removed, and Enlarged Toe-Joints may 
be reduced, by the use of the New French Corn Plaster. The Sole Importer 
and Proprietor is M. F. THOMPSON, Homceopathic Chemist, 17, 


Gordon Street, Glasgow, from whom the Plaster may be had, in 
FOR THE WEARY packets, by post, for 14 stamp*. Those who are troubled with the discomfort 


of Corns or Bunions will be glad to have attention called to this remedy, as it 
removes pain very speedily. It is thin as silk, and comfortable for the foot.— 
s (Signed) Lady Maude —— 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


NEW NOVELS AT JHE LIBRARIES. 


Lady Grace, by Mrs. Henry Wood—Major and 
Minor, by W. E. Norris—Her Son, by E. Werner— 
Precautions, by Lady Margaret Majendiec—Too Curious, 
by EL. F. Goodman—The Ring of Gyges, by C. W. Lisle 
—A Village Tragedy, by Mrs. Margaret Woods— 
The Story of a Kiss, by Mrs. Wynne—The Government 
Oficial—Alexia, by Eleanor C. Price—A Second 
Edition of An Ugly Duckling, by Henry Erroll—The 
Old House in Picardy, by Kathleen O'Meara, &c. 
RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street, 
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om \ZOD’S corsets 22" 


Suited to all Figures. 


Worn in all Climates. 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD. 
Ask for EHOW’S make, take no other. 
To be had of all Drapers & Ladies’ Outfitters. Trade Mark ‘ ANcnor’ on every Corset & Box 
Write for our Sheet of Drawings. 


E. IZOD & SON, 30, MILK STREET, LONDON. 


Patentees and Manufacturers. Manufactory: Landport, Hants. 


TRADE MARK 





NEW ORIENTAL. BANK CORPORATION, 


CAPITAL: £2,000,000; SUBSCRIBED AND PAID UP, £500,000. 
LONDON: 40, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 





DIRECTORS. 
CHRISTIAN ALLHUSEN, Ese. E. F. HARRISON, Esq., C.S.I. 
LIONEL R. C. BOYLE, Ese. A. J. MACDONALD, Ese. 
W. W. CARGILL, Ese. SIR BENJAMIN C. C, PINE, K.C.M.G. 


GRANT HEATLY TOD-HEATLY, Ese. 
EDINBURGH: 23, ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 


LOCAL BOARD FOR SCOTLAND. 
THE RIGHT HON. SIR THOMAS CLARK, Bart., | JOHN FALCONER, Ese. (of Messrs. Murray & Falconer, 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh, W.S.) 





BRANCHES AND AGENCIES: 


BADULLA HONG KONG MADRAS NEW YORK SHANGHAI | 
BOMBAY JAFFNA MAURITIUS PARIS SINGAPORE 
CALCUTTA KANDY MELBOURNE SAN SYDNEY 
COLOMBO KOBE NEWERA ELLIA FRANCISCO’ | YOKOHAMAR 


The Bank receives money on deposit, buys and sells bills of exchange, makes telegraphic transfers, issues letters of 
credit and circular notes, forwards bills for collection, and transacts banking and agency business generally. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON Deposits. 
Fixed for 3, 4, and 5 months at 3 per cent. per annum.} 
Fixed for 6, 7, and 8 months,, 4__,, io 
Fixed for9to12 months ,, 4¢ ,, = 
Fixed forover12 months , 5 ,, ue 
Interest paid half-yearly—31st March and 30th September. 

Current Accounts opened and cheque bookssupplied. Interest at 2+ per cent. per annum allowed on the minimum 
monthly balance, if not below £100. Advances made against approved banking securities. Pay and pensions 
drawn, insurance premiums, club subscriptions, and other periodical payments, made at a uniform commission ot ¢ 
per cent. Securities bought, sold, and received for safe custody from constituents of the bank. Interest and 
dividends collected. Drafts issued upon the Bank’s Eastern Branches at current rates free of commission. Bills 
collected or negotiated, and every description of exchange business conducted. The fullest information can be 
obtained by application at any of the Branches and Agencies, or at the Head Office. 

GEORGE WILLIAM THOMSON, Secretary. 








“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.”’ 


«CLARKE'S 


ao ee 


WORLD FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE. 


To C'ergymen & other Banevolent Persons, 











j aie hn gnly recommended, 
From the Rev. W. Petrman, 17, High St., Herne Bay. 


or 


if } “Finding great relief in Throat Affections and 
- ~ a ht ee Coughs from Dr. Locock’s Waters, I have often given 
Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from J | them to poor people suffering in that way, &c., &ec. 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all (Signed) ‘“*W. PETTMAN. 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. They give instant relief to Asthma, Con- 
Thousands of Testimonials from all parts. sumption — RELIEVE a COUGH in 10 


In bottles, 2s. 9d. each, and in cases of six times the | |] MINU'TES—and taste pleasantly. 
quantity, 11s. each, of all Chemists. Sent toany address, To SINGERS and PUBLIC SPEAKERS 
for 33 or 132 stamps, by the Proprietor. Dr. Locock’s WAFERS ARE INVALUABLE, 
The Lincoln & Midignd Coantios Drug Company, j } Sold at 1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d. per box, of all Druggists. 
n . 
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Possessing all the Properties of the Finest Arrowroot. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY 


For the Nursery, 1 the Family Table, and the Sick-Room. 


NOTE.—Purchasers should insist on being euaies with BROWN and 
POLSON’S CORN FLOUR. Inferior kinds, asserting fictitious merits, 
are being recommended for the sake of extra profit. i 


ENO’s VEGETABLE MOTO, 


(A SIMPLE VEGETABLE EXTRACT,) 


OCCASIONALLY A 


Desirable Adjunct to Eno’s Fruit Salt. 


fom! AS a Laxative, Stomachic, Blood, Brain, Nerve, 

" Bile or Liver Tonic, it will be found invaluable for creating 
and sustaining a natural action of the Stomach and Biliary 
Secretions. 

In a word—“ ENO’S VEGETABLE MOTO” is mild, effective, 
and agreeable, and lasting without force or strain in 
Indigestion, Biliousness, Sick-headache, Gout, Rheumatism, 
Suppressed Gout, Head-affections, Nervousness, Sleeplessneas from 
Liver derangement, Flatulence, Wind on the Stomach, and at the com- 
mencement of Coughs and Colds. Blood Poisons and their kindred 
evils, are prevented and cured by the use of the VEGETABLE 
MOTO anp ENO’S FRUIT SALT. ) 

A regular action of the Excretory organs of the body is produced 
by natural means; for distinctly understand, it is impossible fora 
single tissue of the body to be kept in order if the effete or poisoned 

















DUTY. ; substances are not got rid of by a natural and healthy action of the 
Knowest thou yesterday, its aim and reason ; Liver, Bowels, and Skin. 
Workest thou well to-day for worthy things; The healthiest occasionally suffer temporary derangement of the 
Calmly wait to-morrow’s hidden season. 


‘alm! SON, Stomach and Liver—with ENO’S VEGETABLE MOTO and ENO’S 
Neod’st not fear what hap so ever it brings. = RUIT SALT you can always relieve, and never do harm; little may 
be needed, but still, when you have a simple and prompt assistance, many dange rous forms of disease may be 
arrested and removed at the outset, for this is the time or chance. ENO’S FRUIT SALT and VEGETABLE 
MOTO should always be kept in every bedroom and every travelling trunk, ready for any emergency. 
A GENTLEMAN writes: “The ‘Motos’ are of exceptional value. I have never known them fail in taking away 
my headache; they act on the bowels in just twelve hours; the pain passes away, and I feel quite well. There is 
nothing drastic or any discomfort in using them.—X. Y. Z., Hastings, 1886.” 
My Dear Sir,—lI have taken many antidotes during my life to cause an action on the bowels, but the general 
effect of your ‘* Vegetable Moto” is happier in more ways than one; I find them gentle and corrective in their action, 
and in some mysterious way helpful alike to the stomach and liver. I like to have them always at hand.—Yours, 
“N. B. C.,” Strand, W.C., September 13th, 1886. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, PRICE 1s. 1#d.; POST FREE, 1s. 3d. 
PREPARED ONLY AT 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E. 


“NUDA VERITAS | 


HAIR RESTORER. 
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q Loyalty George. 


By MRS. PARR. 
AvutTHor oF ‘ADAM AND Eves,’ ‘ Dorotuy Fox,’ Etc. 


Cuapter XI, 

NS, 

ling _ Roger left his mother, under the plea of conveying 
comfort to the family of his dead friend, he was in 

anything but an enviable frame of mind. He was ajar with 

himself and out of tune, and as he went along he did nothing 

but censure his conduct and heap on himself fresh reproach. 

It had been a sore task to keep up before his mother, listen to 
what she said, and answer her questions; and added was the 
feeling that he was repaying her love by deceiving her, that 
while she was rejoicing at his return, he was preparing for 
her disgrace and misery. Mechanically he took the direction 
OTS. towards the Edmonds’ cottage, up the shore slip, up the steps and 
. into the road, along which he was walking, when, emerging from 

a lower path, a lady met him. She was young-looking, had a 
sweet face, and a winning voice and manner. 

“What, Roger !—Roger Coode! Is it you? Are you home? 
When did you come ?” 

_— “Yesterday, Miss ;” and Roger clasped the little hand held out 
| | to him. “I asked mother about you, whether she’d seen you 
lately or no, Miss, and she said you’d been away.” 

“T have, for two months—that’s a long time, all at once, for me. 
; But you—you must have been gone two years and more; haven’t 
you?” 
J “Yes, Miss, pretty nigh three.” 
“T thought so. Now tell me: in all the places you have seen, is 
there any better worth looking at than Ferrers and Fairstoke ? ” 
' “No, that there isn’t!” said Roger heartily; “and I don’t 
VOL. LXXXI. L 
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believe there is no places, neither—not to beat them, nor to be 
their fellow.” 

Miss Anne Hamlyn laughed pleasantly. 

“ That’s right, and what I like to hear a sailor say. They ought 
all to be true, Roger ; true to their native place, and the girls they 
leave behind them. ButI don’t think, though, you did leave one ; 
did you?” 

“T left a good many, Miss,” said Roger sheepishly. 

“ Ah, yes,” with a shake of her head, “but a good many isn’t 
the same as one. However, there’s plenty of time for that, isn’t 
there? You are so much better off than many—a good home, 
and a good old mother to come back to.” 

“Yes, Miss, that’s true.” 

“Oh, your mother’s a pattern, an excellent woman—I don’t 
know what we should do in the village without her. She’s quite 
our stand-by—-so clever, and sensible, and respected by everybody 
—you'll have to look out for a wife of the same sort, you know, 

toger. Indeed I’m not so sure but that Mrs. Coode has already 
got her eye on somebody.” 

toger felt as if his heart was being stuck with thorns. “I’m 
sure, Miss, I hope not ; I don’t take it that I’m one of the marrying 
order.” 

“No ?—Oh, but that wont do. I’m an old maid myself, but I’m a 
great advocate of matrimony ; and we haven’t so many men about 
that we can afford to spare you. You'll tell your mother that I 
shall come and see her.” She was about to turn away, when struck 
by a fresh idea, she said: “I suppose you haven't yet seen our old 
friend Loyalty ?” 

Miss Anne named her “ our old friend,” because at the time of 
Roger’s rescue, when Mrs. Coode told her the story, she also told 
her of the former incidents which had led to the boy’s intimacy 
with the friendless child ; and Miss Anne, deprived of shewing the 
little waif any kindness by old George’s ferocity, could not say 
enough in praise of Roger’s chivalry. 

“Oh, Mrs. Coode, to think of those wretched, wretched children 
ill-treating and tormenting the poor child, and Roger taking her 
part and fighting that great Joe Ryder. I call it noble in the 
boy; but I hadn’t an idea that it would have entered into the 
minds of children to make the past a reason for separating 
themselves from her.” 

“What, not in the matter of playin’ together?” Mrs. Coode 
had made answer. “ Oh, Miss Anne! there I must differ with you. 
"Tis true I wouldn’t lend no countenance to ill-usin’ her, but that 
decent-brought-up childern should mix with such—neyer !” 
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“But, Mrs. Coode, you’re going to have her to see you now?” 

“True! and for the reason that Providence, as you may say, 
has throwed her in my way; but if you ask me if ’tis what I 
strictly approve of, or should have of my own accord seeked out, I 
answer No. To my mind in the matter, already Mr. Yabsley’s run 
too much ahead. “I'was quite a subject I had to put before the 
Lord before I saw my way clear.” 

“But now you do, Mrs. Coode—you are going to be kind to the 
girl, I know ; and you must let me help in some little way—no one 
but ourselves need know—because of her saving Roger—he’s such 
a favourite of mine! Think, if anything had happened to him! 
What would have become of you?” 

“ Ah, what indeed!” said the widow. “Th’ Almighty’s dealt 
very mercifully with me, and I trust He sees that my heart’s 
properly grateful.” 

Later on, without enlarging much on the matter to Roger, Miss 
Anne presented the lad with a handsome silk neckerchief, saying 
she gave it to him for his courage and generosity. “I love courage 
in a boy, and to see him taking the part of the weak and 
friendless.” 

Knowing to what she alluded, Roger looked very shamefaced and 
shy, and stood twisting the handkerchief awkwardly ; but for all 
that he was very pleased with his present, and the recognition of 
his merits by one whose praise was valued highly; and after this, 
when he met Miss Anne, and she would say “ Well, Roger, and how 
is our little friend?” Roger knew that it was Loyalty she meant. 

And now she had put to him a similar question, asking had he 
yet seen her? To tell an untruth to Miss Anne was impossible. 

“T met her up atop, Miss, yesterday.” 

“Oh, you did? Well, and what do you think of her—grown up 
into quite a beauty, isn’t she?” 

Roger evaded giving an answer by saying hesitatingly : “I was 
sorry to hear from mother that her conduct hadn’t been all it 
should be of late.” 

“Qh, Roger, you mustn’t judge too severely ! ” 

Roger had been speaking with his eyes cast down; he raised 
his head instantly. 

“T know Mrs. Coode fancies there is cause for blame.” 

“‘T don’t believe she is—not a really bad girl.” 

Roger was resolved to put his fears to the test. 

“Bad? Oh, no!—no one has accused her that far. She is 
reckless, headstrong, carried away by her high spirits, and a little, 
I dare say, by her vanity ; and really that is not to be wondered 
at, for she is very lovely, and has a voice, they tell me, like 
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a nightingale. Well, these are great temptations, you must 
allow.” 


“Mother spoke something about her bein’ heard singin’ at 
Hockaday’s ?” 

“Yes, I know; and I know your mother thinks very badly of 
the Hockadays; but I don’t know that we can expect Loyalty to 
share that opinion. Indeed the poor child said, when taxed with 
going there, that Mrs. Hockaday was the only person who 
treated her in a kind, motherly way. She has her failing, we 
know; but she’s not an altogether bad woman, that Mrs. 
Hockaday ; added to which, I hear she would be only too glad to see 
Loyalty marry that scapegrace son. I don’t wonder; I believe 
it’s his only chance ; and they tell me he worships Loyalty.” 

“Oh! does he?” 

“ Yes; I know you would not like to see it, neither should I; 
but what is the poor girl to do? You respectable young men 
wouldn’t marry her; and is she to be left there with that 
disreputable old grandfather, everybody ready to blame her, and 
no one to hold out a helping hand? Come, Roger, come, try what 
you can do. I feel, with that good Mr. Yabsley, that a little 
kindness and forbearance would do so much more than this 
continual rebuke and censure; and you always had so much 
influence with her, and I’m certain that her nature is good ; so do, 

toger, try—you will, won’t you? She’ssure to listen to you. I 
remember your mother saying how she’d followed you about as a 
child, making little grateful offerings of shells and birds’ eggs to 
you.” 

“Yes ; she used to do that.” What a fool he was. Miss Anne 
would notice it directly; but he had a lump in his throat that 
seemed like to choke him. 

“It is so easy to condemn,” said Miss Anne gravely; “and we 
have all been so foolish. I’m sure I can speak for myself, that I 
have ; for you know, Roger, J was once eighteen.” 

Roger blinked his eyes to rid them of that moist feeling, and 
got down the lump with an effort. 

«Was you really, Miss?” he said. 

“ Yes, really,” and Miss Anne smiled a little sadly, “ impossible 
as it may now seem.” 

“You couldn’t ha’ bin more beautiful or more good, Miss,” said 

toger earnestly ; and it was now Miss Anne’s eyes that grew dim. 

“Thank you, Roger, thank you. Then we understand each 
other ;” and shaking him by the hand, the little lady passed him 
and went on her way. 


‘Miss Anne’s a angel,” soliloquised Roger, emphasizing his 
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remark by a nod of the head as he looked up to the sky. “I 
don’t believe, exceptin’ the wings, there’s any difference between 
her and them that’s in Heaven now.” 

A load seemed lifted off the poor fellow; the way that had 
seemed before so dark was lighted up with hope; the oppression, 
despondency had rolled like a cloud away, and, though far from 
cheerful, his mood was altered for the better. 

Love—great love—is seldom vanquished long; it soon gathers 
strength again. Already Roger’s was weaving a thousand plans— 
what he’d do, what he’d say to Loyalty and to his mother. He 
saw now that the girl had been hardly dealt with; that there she 
stood alone, without a friend. Setting aside all question of love, 
Roger was exceedingly firm on this point, he would just do 
what Miss Anne had asked of him, and beg and pray of Loyalty 
te be more particular; and he’d ask his mother for his sake to 
make another trial of her, and get Miss Anne to join her 
entreaties to his—and Mr. Yabsley, perhaps he’d drop in a word. 
Ah! there was something like a good Christian minister for you! 
He wished he could think of something he could do for Mr. 
Yabsley ; and as for that young vagabond, Ted Hockaday, he 
hoped he might yet have the chance of punching his head. 
With which amiable aspiration Roger entered the cottage 
belonging to the mother of his deceased friend. 

The detailed narrative of the sufferings of tke martyred 
Charlie having been duly listened to and gloried in, Roger took 
his leave loaded with the gratitude of his hearers for having 
placed them so far above the common crowd of mourners. Many 
in Fairstoke mourned over relatives whose deaths were exalted 
by the details of their previous sufferings ; but that one individual 
should unite in his person the taking off of both his legs, having 
his collar-bone set, and his shoulder-blade put in, was unparalleled, 
and gave a precedence to the Edmonds family which it would 
not be easy to wrest from them. 

“Tf he’d been killed outright,” said the proud mother, weeping, 
“why there it ud ha’ been; but to have his dear limbs sawed off, 
only to lie in the coffin beside him, would melt a heart o’ stone.” 


Cuarter XII. 


Rocrer reached home in excellent time for dinner, to find his 
mother waiting on the tip-toe of expectation. 

“What do’ee think ?” she said, hardly giving him time to get in ; 
“Tve got a invitation for you—and I’ve said you'll go—so I hope 
you will.” 
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“ Where’s it to?” 

“ Well, twas like this.” (After the fashion of dwellers in remote 
places, where few events disturb the even tenor of their days, Mrs. 
Coode took pleasure in giving all the details.) ‘“ Your back was 
scarcely turned, whenin comes Phoebe Rowe. She sat chattin’ a 
little time, and then I'd got to run round to Barrett’s, and she walks 
so far with me and then said good-bye to me. I said'good-bye to her. 
I come home, and my things is hardly off when down she is again— 
how she did it I can’t tell, for it’s a fairish step up to Greentree and 
back again—and this time to say her father had come home, and 
*twas his wish that she’d ask you and me up to spend the evenin’ 
with ’em.” 

Arrived at the delivery of the invitation Mrs. Coode had 
slackened her rate of speech, so that she might give the message 
its full measure of importance. 

“Hm!” said Roger. ‘“ Well, then, I’d sooner his wish had veered 
round in some other direction.” 

“Oh, my dear, don’t ’ee say that now, ’cos I’ve told ’em you'll 
come, and Phcebe’s up to her eyes gettin’ the things ready.” 

The expression on Roger’s face increased in discontent. 

“T don’t so much mind Phebe, but the old Lucas Rowe I can’t 
abear.” 

“ Now, Roger, don’t speak foolish.” In Mrs. Coode’s tone there 
was a suspicion of asperity. ‘It isn’t to say because you had a 
dislike to Mr. Rowe when you was a lad, that you should 
have the same now youre a man. People changes as they 
grows older.” 

“ Yes, but not old Rowe.” 

Mrs. Coode drew her lips in tighter. 

“ All I know is, it’s placin’ me very awk’ard, and Phoebe been 
so kind as she has. I’m sure I couldn’t have had more attentions 
from her if I’d bin her own mother. Comin’ for me at night- 
times to take me to chapel, and seein’ me home, ’tisn’t what 
you look for ina young girl to a woman o’ my years; and I did 
think, Roger, you'd feel grateful to her for such care to your 
mother.” 

“ And so I do—it’s only my talk. I'll go up there all right with 
ye, and tuck into old Rowe’s vittals and swill his liquor, if that’s 
what he wants of me.” 

And Roger gave a comical twist of his face, as if aware 
that those were two requirements which would not afford his host 
pleasure. 

“T can tell ’ee,” said Mrs. Coode, restored to good humour, 
“that ’tisn’t everybody he asks to his house. Phoebe was sayin’ 
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that when he walked in and come out with it, all of a suddent, you 
might have knocked her down with a feather, she was that taken 
aback.” 

“ Poor soul! She don’t get much chance of gettin’ a young man, 
then, give to her, if she’s got to wait till the father asks him to 
hang up his hat.” 

“T expects when the father sees the husband for her that he 
wants he can give his invitation to him, like another man.” Mrs. 
Coode spoke significantly. ‘But there! ’taint wait till you’re 
asked, with a passel o’ fellows who knows a girl ull have a tidy 
sum o’ money. Phebe Rowe needn’t stand with a finger in her 
mouth cos no beaux hasn’t come her way. That I can tell 
you.” 

“Tt seems she’s hard to please, then.” 

“Sensible maidens as is worth their salt always was, Roger, and 
always will be; I wasn’t got by asking once, twice, nor three 
times, neither.” 

“ Why what a hard-hearted one you was, to be sure,” said Roger, 
laughing. 

“And hard-hearted I remained, till your poor father got over 
me; and then I was soft, when ’twould ha’ been better not to be. 
He’s dead and gone, poor soul; but if ever two was paired and 
not matched, ’twas he and me.” 

“ And better so,” said Roger, always disposed to take his father’s 
part. “Ithink a little o’ opposite sorts in marriage is more 
likely to agree than a pair that’s the ditto one of the other.” 

“ Well, there’s two sides to that opinion; it don’t do for one to be 
bent on climbin’ up the hill, and t’other one set on draggin’ 
everything down. Ah, my dear, you'll never know, and well you 
shouldn’t, all I passed through in my early days—my troubles was 
many and bitter. Ive well earned, I can tell you, peace and quiet 
for my grey hairs.” 

Roger felt the conversation had got into a channel which it was 
not desirable to pursue; so after observing the pause he thought 
his mother would deem befitting her melancholy retrospect, he 
asked: “And at what time are we supposed to be ready to go to 
this place?” 

“Oh, not too early ; about four, shall we say ?” 

“All right; four let it be, then.” 


Greentree, which was the name given to the house which Mr. 
Rowe had turned from almost a barn into a very pretty dwelling- 
place, stood out of the village, near the church, at the top of the 
hill, 
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Strangers approaching Ferrers from the Yealmpton side always 
stopped to admire the house, and often to enquire to whom it 
belonged. 

“Old Lucas Rowe,” they were told; “he as owns the 
building yard down by the river-side. A well-to-do man now, 
but when be first entered Ferrers he hadn’t but a penny in 
his pocket to pay the ferry.” This in Ferrers tallied with the 
traditional half-crown with which millionaires are spoken of as 
arriving in London. The truth being that Lucas Rowe, a 
sharp, hard-headed, not over scrupulous man, had resolved to get 
on in life. This resolution could not be dignified by the name 
of ambition, because Rowe would have been content to remain a 
rag-picker so that he was making money by the employment. 
Money was his aim, his life, his god—he was as careful over a 
penny now as he had been in the days when he had barely 
another to rub against it—a narrow, calculating, money- 
grubbing nature, who never gave except where he would get 
more given in return, and who had a motive in every action. 

To the gentry around, or to those well-to-do and wanting 
nothing from him, he was cap in hand and cringing; but to the 
labourer, to those he employed, he was a hard, grinding task- 
master. It had entered into this calculating brain that Roger 
Coode was a young fellow worth looking after; his mother had 
given him more book-learning than many round had had, and it 
was in this that Lucas felt himself wanting. He couldn’t keep 
his figures proper, and having begrudged the money to get his 
daughter taught, she was now of no help to him. 

Roger, in addition to his head for figures, had an eye for 
timber—was a practical sailor man, and knew the working of 
things. It was just somebody of this sort that Rowe stood in 
need of; why shouldn’t Roger and Phebe make it up to keep 
company together, and he come into the business and lend a 
hand at it? He’d have an interest in the affair without wanting 
to share in the money ; or if he did want, want he might—there’d 
be the wages agreed on, and nothing more. They must wait, as 
he’d done ; they couldn’t marry before he was gone; and then 
what was left would, he supposed, go to his daughter—and the 
miser sighed to think he must leave his precious gains behind 
him. 

It was this motive that had prompted the invitation so 
unexpectedly given to Mrs. Coode and her son. Of late Rowe 
had been bothered by his accounts more than usual. A pur- 
chaser sharp as himself had managed to get the better of him, 
and all because he couldn’t bring forward his books to prove it ; 
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if he could, to use his own logic, “instead o’ not bein’ paid at all, 
he’d ha’ got the money twice out of un.” 

Unable to master his discontent at seeing the hospitable 
preparations his daughter was engaged in, and having no answer 
to give to her assertion that “ you couldn’t ask folks without givin 
‘em enough to satisfy em,” his next idea was, “Who else did 
they owe anythin’ to? Cos, if so, they’d better come; then the 
one set out wud do, and the cost be but little more.” 

Pheebe hesitated. ‘I’m afeard if it comes to the ears of Aunt 
Tishy and Aunt Tabby,” she said, “they'll be reg’lar niffed if 
they’re left out; and if we asks them ”—and she let her eyes run 
over the provision made—* why not the Yabsleys? What they 
two eats never falls heavy on anything.” 

Mr. Rowe was well aware that for the matter he had in 
prospect it would be better that Roger should be entertained 
alone; but his meanness far outstripped his judgment, and the 
thought of having to pay for similar preparations a second time 
decided the question. 

The invitations were therefore delivered and accepted. 


In all the glory of her best black gown, Roger carrying her cap 
in a bag which he was cautioned not to swing, Mrs. Coode 
reached the cottage at the appointed time. 

“°Tis the parlour we’re to be took into,” she said, turning round 
to her son, who, remembering the habits of the family, was con- 
founding the gate he felt compelled to fasten. “I can see the 
fire’s lighted there.” 

“Oh Lord! groaned Roger dismally; “dressed to death, and 
taken out to tea, I calls this, mother.” 

“Sh! sh!” said his mother, rebukingly ; for Phoebe was already 
at the door. 

“Come in, Mrs. Coode, do! Oh, Roger!” and here the blushes 
which spread over Phobe’s face seemed to put a stop to any 
further welcome from her. “If you'll go in there,” and she pushed 
open the parlour door, “I'll take Mrs. Coode upstairs with me. 
You'll find father inside; or if not, only them as you already knows.” 

Roger was half-way in when Mrs. Coode made a snatch at the cap 
bag, and in so doing caught sight of the faces of the two Aunts. 

“Oh, Phoebe!” she said, reproachfully, proceeding upstairs as 
she spoke ; “I wish you'd ha’ told me you was expectin’ company. 
If so, I don’t know as Roger would have come.” 

“No, now, Mrs. Coode, you mustn’t talk that way. "Tis only 
Aunt Tishy and Aunt Tabby, and Mr. and Mrs. Yabsley; and you 
don’t count they company, do you?” 
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“Well, ’tis more than I expected to see.” 

Pheebe tip-toed over and softly closed the door; then coming 
close to the chair in which, to recover her breath, the widow was 
seated, she said in a low tone: “And to tell you the honest truth, 
tis more than I care to have here—but you know what aunts is, 
how jealous-minded they both can be. I s’pose if they heard that 
you and Roger was here, and they not invited, the house 
wouldn’t have held ’em after; and then, through they, ’twould 
have got to the Yabsleys, and there’d ha’ bin another offence. 
So I says to myself, ‘Well, there’s one thing I know, and that 
is Mrs. Coode would be the last to bring about dissensions in 
families—and I can speak to her !’—and that’s how they was asked 
here.” 

“Oh, it isn’t that it makes any such great difference to me.” 
Mrs. Coode was not displeased at the importance of being an 
object of jealousy. 

“And Roger’s so much thought of by everybody,” pleaded 
Pheebe. 

“You needn’t tell that to me,” said the proud mother—“ dear 
fellow; ’tisn’t that he objects to company—not in no way—but 
Roger’s a reg’lar home bird, you know, Phebe, and ud rather be 
sittin’ by his mother’s fireside than he’d be anywheres.” 

Pheebe sighed and smiled sympathetically, and the old lady’s 
toilette being made to her satisfaction, the two descended to the 
parlour. 


Cuapter XIII. 


Ir Mrs. Coode’s room was formal and commonplace, it had at 
least some character about it, and was homely. The furniture 
was a trifle severe, and ponderously heavy; but the walls were 
adorned with pictures representing various interests in life, 
‘The Sailor’s Return, ‘The Soldier’s Farewell,’ a ship in full 
sail, made out of bits of coloured cloth and thrums—the handi- 
work of some artistic mariner—various souvenirs in the shape 
of shells and stuffed birds, treasured as belonging to Roger; a 
corner cupboard, in which stood some valued glass and china— 
heirlooms which had descended to Mrs. Coode from the cousin 
who had left her the “bit o’ property” which enabled her to 
pass her present days in ease and comfort. 

But this room of the Rowe’s! Little wonder that Roger sat 
on the extreme edge of his chair, feeling a martyr. 

Its atmosphere was that of a vault, so seldom did it know a 
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fire—which in the present instance might have comfortably 
filled a moderately-sized basin. On the walls—that the paint 
might not be injured—not a picture hung. The glories of the 
Kidderminster carpet were hidden, wherever a foot could fall, 
under strips of linen drugget, which, not being fastened down, 
so that they might be the more easily shaken, served as snares 
to trip up the unwary. 

Motives of economy had prevented any interference with the 
original height of the ceiling, which was so low that Roger was 
reminded of being between decks again. The high price of 
glass had diminished the just proportions of the window, and 
the ivy and myrtle—the only things at Greentree permitted to 
indulge in extravagance—spread out «nd intertwined so luxu- 
riantly, that although the hour was early, the assembled guests 
could hardly see each other. 

Roger often recalled that evening at Greentree as the longest 
he had ever spent, and he would sometimes say the most un- 
comfortable. 

For some unknown reason the two Aunts and Mrs. Coode kept 
up an intercourse of civil warfare, attributed by the vulgar to 
the desire of both to be “cock of the walk,” and neither deigning 
to give way. 

With Mr. Yabsley Mrs. Coode was in a state of smothered dis- 
pleasure on account of the leniency he showed towards Loyalty. 

Mrs. Yabsley, content to sit unnoticed herself in a corner, 
was a great stickler for proper attention being paid to her 
husband as the minister; and knowing the meekness and 
modesty of the good man, she felt it incumbent on her to be 
always blowing his trumpet. 

Had his wife not taken up the cudgels for him, the thrusts 
often made at Mr. Yabsley would have passed unnoticed. Tender 
to failings, kindly-dispositioned, having very sharp eyes for the 
good in every one, and rather blind to the evil, it never occurred 
to him that any one could mean to wound him. But his wife 
saw the point of the sword before it was well out of the scabbard, 
and she at once buckled to, ready for the fray. 

“What a talk there is about the young man as took the pulpit 
for Mr. Axworthy!” Mrs. Coode began, knowing that one weakness 
of the minister’s wife was her inability to place faith in the 
talents of any other preacher. The tea was over, and conversation 
was beginning to flow. “They tells me,” continued her aggra- 
vator, “that during the sermon a pin couldn’t ha’ dropped 
without your hearin’ it, and when ’twas concluded, in the whole 
chapel there wasn’t a dry eye. That’s what I call enterin’ in to 
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yer congregation; there's too little o’ that in the present 
day.” 

A glance at Mrs. Yabsley told Phoebe that mischief was 
brewing, and she hastened to avert the storm by asking Mrs. 
Coode what was this orator’s name. 

“ Penberthy, they say.” 

“Oh, Penberthy, is it?” said Aunt Tishy, with the air of one 
who makes a discovery; “then depend on it, Tabby, ’tis the 
same one you mean. And if so”—and she looked at Mrs. Coode 
exultantly— ’Lizabeth Ryder’s Aunt has sot under him for 
years.” 

“’Lizabeth Ryder’s Aunt’s done nothin’ o’ the kind,” retorted 
Mrs. Coode indignantly. ‘No, now, Miss Tishy,” for the lady 
was about to protest, “I knows exactly who ’tis you means—a 
short, stout, pock-fridden man, and his name is Penberthy too ; but 
not he I was speakin’ of, who's a tall, genteel young man, very 
delicate they say, and like to go off consumptive.” 

“ Ah, then,” sighed Aunt Tabby, who, privileged by “ labouring 
under a complaint,” felt her turn had come to drop a word in 
season, “if he enjoys bad health, nobody knows better than I do 
that none need to envy him.” 

“ Envy him, Miss ‘l'abby!” said Mrs. Yabsley, whose bristles had 
already begun to rise ; “I don’t know what should make you use 
that word and look this way. If you mean Mr. Yabsley, I can 
only say that during sermons he’s preached—I’m not speaking of 
here—there’s persons have been carried out of the chapel in fits.” 

“Not through listening to me, I trust, Mary, my dear,” said 
the husband, smiling at her. “That would be a sad result 
indeed.” 

“Well, Tobias, you know quite well what I mean.” 

Mr. Yabsley shook his head while uttering a meek “No,” 
and Mrs. Coode in a decided tone gave it as her opinion that 
people as was afflicted with fits oughtn’t to go to a place o’ 
worship at all, as they got no good theirselves, and only caused a 
uproar among others. 

toger, somewhat perplexed and utterly disconcerted by the 
discord of the parties assembled, thought to throw oil on the 
troubled waters by thanking Pheebe for her attention to his 
mother. ‘“She’s been tellin’ me,” he said, “how kind you was in 
takin’ her to chapel and seein’ her back home.” 

Pheebe blushed with pleasure to the roots of her hair. “Oh, 
I’m sure, Roger ,” she began, but Aunt Tishy interrupted her. 

“All I can say is, ’tis what she didn’t do to herown Aunts. But 
there! that needn’t surprise nobody; for you often gets more 
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attention paid you by strangers than you ever gets from them 
related to you.” 

“Come, come, Miss Tishy,” said Mr. Yabsley slyly, “ you forget 
that you haven’t got a fine handsome son coming home from sea. 
That makes all the difference with young maidens, I can tell you; 
and so can Mrs. Coode, too.” 

“ After all,” thought Mrs. Coode, “ Mr. Yabsley was not a bad- 
meaning man,” and she smiled back at him more cordially than 
she had before done that evening. 

The smile was not lost on Aunt Tishy. “If you means by 
that,” she said “ to accuse my niece—as has two aunts comfortably 
off, and her father well-to-do, and she the only one in the family to 
leave it all to—of runnin’ after young men, Mr. Yabsley, I 
wonders at you, that 1 do; and I wonders at her father, who can 
sit there dumb without speakin’ a word! If ’twas her poor mother’s 
case, and she’d bin spared to be alive ”—here her voice grew duly 
lachrymose, and was a signal to Aunt Tabby to screw up her eyes— 
“’twould ha’ cut her to the ’art, that it would, to hear such a 
thing brought against her child!” 

“There, now, don’t answer her,” exclaimed Mrs. Coode; “taint 
worth wastin’ words upon. I declare I haven’t got common 
patience with such, that I haven’t—a passel o’ old maids as wouldn’t 
never get married theyselyes, and wants to shut young girls up in 
glass cases. It’s ridic’lous, that’s what ‘tis. Roger, my dear, 
what’s the time?” 

“Past eight. Was you thinking it’s time to be goin’?” and 
Roger jumped off his seat with alacrity. 

“No, now,” said Phoebe, distressed on Roger’s account at the 
want of harmony, which was not unfrequent in the limited circle 
she moved in; “you've got to have some spirits-and-water before 
you go. Father, take it out of the cupboard behind you, and put 
it on to the table, and I'll go and bring in the kettle.” 

Any diversion seemed to Roger acceptable. The dulness, the 
wrangling, the stolid silence of old Rowe, who, after saying 
“‘ How do’e find yerself?” ‘ What's goin’ on?” “ Heard any news, 
eh?” to each of his guests in turn, had not spoken again, was 
insupportable ; added to which, since his meeting with Miss Anne, 
he had been longing, thirsting, yearning for sight of Loyalty. 
Would she go again to their meeting-place? What should he 
say to her ?—how begin ? 

Earlier in the evening, during tea, when the elders were 
talking on subjects about which they were more in unity, 
Roger’s thoughts strayed away, until he lost himself entirely— 
forgot where he was; and recovered to find himself sitting with 
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his eyes fixed on Phoebe, who was the colour of a peony under his 
supposed scrutiny. 

The bustle of setting out the glasses, seeing that the kettle 
was boiling, and making the grog, seemed to in some degree 
restore good humour—tongues were found again, and conversa- 
tion began; even old Rowe was heard speaking. To every one he 
saw helping themselves to spirit he said “ There’s the water,” 
pushing the jug to their side, or stretching out for the kettle, if 
that was preferred. 

Roger, with the deliberate determination of not incurring the 
risk of being asked again, helped himself more than liberally. 

Little did he enter into the nature of his host, who, while he 
winced to see his guest take so much of what he had to pay for, 
applauded him for having all he could get, when he could do so 
without its costing him anything. 

“Come, Phebe,” said Roger, his good humour rising at the 
near approach of the time when they would take their leave ; 
“ain’t you a singer? I think I remember you used to be. If so, 
won’t you give us a song?” 

“Me!” said Phebe—“ oh my,no. I neversung in my life; did 
I, Mrs. Coode? Why, I can’t so much as join in a hymn tune at 
chapel.” 

“The heart often sings, Phoebe, when the voice is mute,” said 
Mrs. Coode. 

“ Prettily put, Sister Coode,” said Mr. Yabsley ; “ and very true.” 

“Speakin’ about singin’,” said Aunt Tabby, “what was that 
you was tellin’ about Loyalty George, Phoebe, and her bein’ heard 
singin’ into Hockaday’s ?” 

“ Be quiet, Aunt Tabby, do!” and Phoebe emphasized her quick 
reproof with a nudge from her elbow. Aunt Tabby was about to 
retire into silence, but Aunty Tishy was already to the rescue. 

“Phoebe, you must give over them snappy ways, that you 
must, or else we'll have to give up comin’ a-nigh you—it won’t 
do with Aunt Tabby, you know. I should think you'd learnt by 
this time how everything flies to her art. The next thing ’ll be 
her breath ‘Il go, and you'll have her as black in the face as a 
coal. How you can behave so I can’t think! And what’s it all 
for ?—askin’ a question which can’t offend anybody ; or, if so, I’ve 
to be told how. So far as I’m aware of, Loyalty George is in no 
ways connected with anybody in this company.” 

“ Most certainly not,” said Mrs. Coode decidedly. 

“Our young friend Phcebe,” said Mr. Yabsley, patting the girl 
softly on the back, “had only the wish to hush a report which I 
fear has got rather spread abroad.” 
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“Spread abroad ?” said Mrs. Coode, “I should think ithad. And 
why shouldn’t it? What’s done on the housetops can’t be hid 
under a bushel.” 

That’s not Mr. Yabsley’s meaning at all,” said his wife, who 
didn’t consider Mrs. Coode was speaking in a tone at all becoming 
to a preacher of the Word. ‘ What he means is that the report 
that’s got about ain’t true.” 

The quick interested way in which Roger looked up was not 
lost on the mother. She was about to retort and bring forward her 
authority, when Mr. Yabsley began— 

“Stop, Mary, stop; let me explain myself. Thereis truth, my 
dear friends, in the report ; yet the report is not wholly true. I 
have enquired into it, and find that at Mrs. Hockaday’s some 
singing did take place, but it was to please her ; and the voice of 
the singer being sweet attracted other listeners, who came in, one 
by one, until they filled the room.” 

“Why don’t you say the bar, Mr. Yabsley? Places should be 
called by their proper names,” said Mrs. Coode severely. “ And 
the listeners were fresh from the taproom; half of ’em drunk, I 
daresay. If you calls that decent and respectable—well, we must 
agree to differ. Singin’ toMrs. Hockaday, indeed—a woman with 
one leg in the grave. “I'would much better become her to be 
readin’ of her Bible; and I wonder you, as a minister of the 
Gospel, don’t tell her so.” 

“ Oh, well,” exclaimed Mrs. Yabsley, ‘‘ there’s a time for every- 
thing, Mrs. Coode; and I can’t see much harm, I must say, in 
listenin’ to a simple song.” 

“Whether the song was simple remains to be proved,” retorted 
Mrs. Coode. ‘“ All I can say is, there’s a many as don’t answer to 
that name.” 

“Come, mother,” said Roger sharply, “you're now speaking 
from hearsay.” 

“T’m speakin’ from nothin’ of the sort, Roger.” Mrs. Coode 
was certainly not going to be silenced by her own son. “If you 
must know, your father was a singin’ man.” 

“ Well, what of it ?” 

“ Why, that he sung many songs as had best been left unsung.” 

Roger in his turn refused to give way. 

“'Tsh!”—and he made a sound of contempt—‘“I should like to 
have the names o’ some of them.” 

“Oh, well, I can give ’em to you,” said Mrs. Coode, with rising 
temper. “There was ‘Sweet Kitty,’ that was one; and another 
was the ‘Port Admiral’—they one and the other was ondecent 
and profane.” 
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“ Nonsense, mother.” Roger felt he must maintain his point, 
for the sake of his father’s reputation. “If there should happen 
to be a word in either of em that you mightn’t care to hear, 
what harm could come to anybody for just singin’ ’em ?” 

“Roger, you surprise me, talkin’ at random as you are, when 
you knows the judgments as come suddent on people.” 

“What, when they’re singin’? ” laughed Roger sarcastically. 

“Ag much when they’re singin’ as when they’re cryin’. Any- 
body ud suppose you'd never heard tell of precious eyesight bein’ 
destroyed through a flash o’ lightnin’, or a stroke takin’ the 
power o’ your limbs away! How can you tell at what moment 
your breath will be required of you? And there’d be a awful 
thought—to fall into the jaws o’ death with the ‘Port Admiral ’ 
in your mouth. Roger, I’m ashamed to listen to such talk— 
comin’, too, from my own son!” 

The gloominess of this last supposition seemed to impose 
momentary silence on everybody, and seeing she had produced a 
salutary effect Mrs. Coode told Phebe to bring the candle in, 
that she might put on her things—it was on the strike of nine, 
and high time to go. 


Cuaptern XIV. 


OvrsiveE the house, Roger breathed again freely. He did not dare, 
however, to give vent to his joy, for Lucas Rowe had walked as 
far as the gate with them, at which he was still standing. 
“ Roger,” he called out, in his dull monotone voice, “ don’t make 
yerself strange, ye know.” The opportunity for business con- 
versation had never been afforded, for which Rowe consoled 
himself by the assurance that “he'd bin takin’ stock of Roger,” 
apparently with satisfaction ; for he added, after a moment’s pause : 
“Drop round to yard to-morrow, if you ain’t got nothin’ better 
to do. I fancies us might find a word or two to say to wan 
another.” 

“Thankee,” said Roger; and having closed the gate which led 
into the churchyard they were crossing, he added : “I wonder 
what the d d old rascal wants of me ? ” 

At another time Mrs. Coode would have hada rebuke ready 
for such profanity, but between curiosity and exultation it is 
doubtful whether she even heard the offending word. 

“°Tis my believe, from somethin’ Phoebe let drop, and what he’s 
a asked you now, that he’s got it in mind to take you as pardner 
or somethin’ o’ that sort, Roger.” 

“Then the sooner he gets it out o’ his mind the better pleased 
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I shall be—skulkin’ old vagabond! I don’t want nothin’ to do 
with he or any of his family.” 

Mrs. Coode managed to allow this apparent affront to Phoebe 
to go unnoticed. 

“Tis a very good business, Roger, and a wonderful opportunity. 
I hope you won’t go to act foolish in no way.” 

Roger had no desire to enter into another contention, so he 
said with a tremendous sigh, “I can’t say at this partickler 
moment how I mightn’t act; a evenin’ such as we've had 
regularly overhauls a chap. I feel as if I could make a proper 
night of it somewheres, and go for a jolly good spree.” 

“La bless the boy,” exclaimed the mother anxiously, “ hold 
your tongue, do! Such talk gives me quite a shudder; it makes 
me think I sees your father in you.” 

“And why shouldn't ye?—I’m his son, ain’t 1? I tell’ee what 
tis, old lady; you mustn’t hold too tight a hand overme. ‘A 
wild goose never laid a tame egg,’ you know.” 

“Why, Roger, whatever amount o’ drink have ’ee had, that you 
should go on as you're doin’ ?” 

“T took all I'd got the chance to. That was the best o’ the 
whole concern. When the spirits come near me, and I catch’d old 
Rowe watchin’ of me—‘ Here’s the water,’ he says, pushin’ the jug 
over to me; so I ups with my thumb and bends the first joint of 
"un over the ridge o’ the glass, and goes on pourin’ till the liquor 
touches it.” 

“Then ‘twas what you oughtn’t to have done,” said Mrs, 
Coode. “I’m the last to object to a man’s taking his glass or so 
in a gen’ral way; but to drink off a tumbler of what you might 
almost call raw spirits isn’t neither consistent nor fitting. You 
can’t be careful enough in that way, seein’ how raw spirits flies 
to the heads o’ many.” 

“Oh, well, ’tis t’other side up to-night with me. If’t has flied 
anywheres, ‘tis into my heels; I seem as if I could walk ten miles 
straight off the reel—and I b’lieve I’m goin’ to do it, too.” 

“Why, Roger, you must be mazed, surely.” 

“T should be if I was to stop indoors with you. I'll see ’ee 
inside, mother, and light the candle, and then off I goes.” 

“ Goes !—goes where? Why last night you was away till 
nobody knows what time?” 

“Oh, was 1? Who told you that?” 

“‘Nobody—nobody need to. I’ve got my hearin’, and I heard 
you come in.” 

“ Bad plan that, mother, to go to sleep with yer ears open.” 

“Tf you’re meanin’ by that, me, I didn’t go to sleep at all; and 
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as for ears open, in these days mothers needs more that the one 
pair o’ they—and o’ eyes, too, when they sees their childern carryin’ 
on some mystery which they ain’t meant to fathom.” 

Roger made no answer: he took his pipe, examined into the 
condition of his tobacco, and turned to go; but his heart smote 
him. 

“Come, come, mother,” he said, “ nowdon’t you be pullin’ one 
way and me another—that’ll never do; only you must allow mea 
little latitude, you know, and try to remember that I’ve growed 
into a man.” 

“ And ’tis therefore I expects you to show the sense of one.” 

Mrs. Coode felt she was acting foolishly in thus trying to strain 
her authority; but her temper was roused, and she could not 
control her indignation. 

“Oh, well, if that’s the case, ’tis best shewn in my biddin’ you 
good-night for a while;” and he went from the room, and in 
another minute the house door closed after him. 

Once outside, Roger paused; he knew his motive, but how to 
attain it was not so clear to him. 

The Cliff !—known as the Shag Cliff—their yesternight’s place 
of meeting, might not Loyalty have gone again there? Past 
experience told him how in previous misunderstandings she had 
ever been the first to seek reconciliation. Already he was on his 
way along the Lees, paying no heed to the still beauty which, 
wherever the hedge lay low, disclosed itself to him. 

The night—which had followed a sunset of golden glory—was 
heralded by dark banks of purple clouds, these in their turn 
broken and chased away by rifts of light, which flung themselves 
in darts down on the silent river gliding noiselessly towards the 
open sea. The grass of the sloping fields was hidden in a misty 
vapour which, growing more dense above, seemed to stretch up 
and touch the fleecy sky. 

But Roger saw none of this; his eyes, his ears, his every sense 
were swallowed up in one desire—to be with Loyalty. What to 
say, how to act, the reason why he sought her, it mattered 
nothing to him now; the one object was to see her, to be with 
her, to hear her speak. 

The heaviness induced by the lage measure of spirits he had 
taken, which oppressed him in the dull atmosphere of the Rowes’ 
parlour, had given way to an elasticity hitherto unknown; he 
seemed to tread the air, winged footsteps sped him along the 
path. 

“Hallo!” he exclaimed, shouting out the word; for having 
taken the same route, and reached the spot where on the previous 
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night Loyalty had embarked, there lay the boat, and in it sat the 
ferryman,Dunchy. Roger had had no wish to attract attention, but 
coming through the still air the “ Hallo!” had caught Dunchy’s 
dulled ears, and he vigorously returned the salutation, adding : 

“Who es it, eh? Do’ee want to go over?” 

“Not I,” said Roger, with surprising good-humour, considering 
that an instant before he had felt vexed at speaking. 

Dunchy scrambled over the boat, so as to command an angle 
which would give him a better sight of the speaker, whose identity 
he suspected without feeling positively sure of it. 

“ Why, ’tis Roger Coode!” he shouted after him. ‘“ How be ’ee ? 
You’m Roger, for certain; b’aint ’ee ?” 

“When you've said yes, o what use is there o’ me sayin’ no,” 
called back Roger laughingly. 

Emboldened by the tone, which reached him pleasantly, 
Dunchy ventured to say “ Why, what for ever’s takin’ ’ee this 
time ’o night up ‘longs there? You'll meet wi’ no company but 
yer awn, that [ll vouch for.” 

“Oh, shan’t I?” Roger took a step or two more forward, and 
then stopped, turning to face towards the old man as he said, 
“Why, how do you know? You've brought somebody—or else 
you're waitin’ for °em—ain’t ye?” 

“Iss; but not any wan that you knows. “Tis best you goes 
t’other side; shall I put ’ee over?” 

At another time Roger would have felt furious that his motive 
in going to the Cliff should be guessed at; but somehow this 
evening he didn’t care. He laughed as if amused at Dunchy’s 
perspicuity, and muttering something about the cunning old 
vagabond, he ran with breakneck recklessness down the face of the 
Cliff from where he was standing, scrambled over the mud-covered 
rocks, and took his seat in the boat. 

“ Now then,” he said, as Dunchy pushed off, “ where is it you’re 
goin’ to take me to?” 

“Wherever ’tis you're wantin’ to go.” 

“I’m blamed if I know where that is, exactly ;” and Roger gave 
a little sheepish laugh. 

“Waal, then, you doan’t follo’ suit wi’ most o’ they that bout 
this time I ferries over. All mayn’t sail under the same colours, 
but ’tis hilter-skilter for the wan port.” He paused, as if expecting 
some remark would be made; but finding his listener silent, he 
continued, with a deep drawn sigh: “I s’pose ’tis ordained right 
that us should all have our day, and mine’s over ; if it wasn’t, be 
jabers, I'd have a try too. You don’t meet wi’ two maids like she in 
wan day—I might say in wan lifetime; do ’ee, now?” 
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“ How am I to know,” said Roger, “ who ’tis you’re meanin’? ” 

“Why th’ ole Lucas’s daughter, Phoebe Rowe, to be sure!” and 
Dunchy winked his eye with the most significant meaning. 
*“‘'There’s a face for ’ee when you’m took with a likin’ for suetty 
puddin’! ” 

Roger burst out laughing. 

“Tss, iss, I know,” continued Dunchy, “there wudn’t be much 
lookin’ arter she, if ’twasn’t for the money bags they’s all expectin’. 
Lord, her’s got a heart, her has, as ’ud rattle in a nutshell!” 

“She don’t seem to meet your fancy, no ways,” said Roger. 

“No, nor nobody else’s, when you goes to place her aside o’ 
Loyalty. T’ain’t, mind, the beauty I speaks of now; cos, come to 
my years, you knows that beauty’s only skin deep after all.” 

“What more then has she got than that?” Roger was appa- 
rently bent on not mentioning Loyalty’s name. 

“What more?” exclaimed Dunchy enthusiastically, “‘ why her's 
got a heart as true as steel, a love as constant as the needle to 
the pole!—and you may trust to what I say, Roger Coode, for I'd 
allays a eye for summin’ up a female.” Dunchy had raised his 
sculls out from the water, and resting them together he was letting 
the boat drift with the stream, his body bent forward so as to 
impress on Roger the experience he credited himself with having. 

“'T’ain’t no bad gift, that, for a sailor man,” he added, “ being 
able to cireumwent the women. Many’s a time one of ’em fancied 
her’d took’d the measure o’ my foot, till it come to tryin’ the 
boot on, and then they found ’twouldn’t fit no ways. All that 
you wants to do with Loyalty,” he continued, after a minute’s 
reflection, “is take her straight off from her old grandfer, and 
put the father out o’ yer head ; and then, up ’mong they as is looked 
up to and thinks well o’ theyselves, if she don’t prove to you a jewel 
o gold in a swine’s snout, as the Bible readin’ has it—well, don’t 
you trust me never no more!” And with the apparent certainty 
that there could be no argument to this conclusive reasoning, 
Dunchy resumed his sculls and gave some vigorous pulls which soon 
brought them to the shore. 

“Well,” said Roger, as the old fellow grasped his hand in 
appreciation of the generosity bestowed on him, “I wonder what 
next I'd better be after!” 

“Why step out a bit, up the clift and over the turmet field to 
cut off a corner, and you might chance to get up with the young 
Ned Hockaday.” 

“What! ’s he gone down there ?” 

Dunchy affected to chuckle with laughter. “Where else does 
he ever go to?—the chap’s mazed after her! If her was to tell ’un 
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to lie down in the road for her to walk over ’un, he’d only say 
thank ’ee.” 

“ How long’s that bin goin’ on?” 

“For a brave bitnow. He can’t gether ear, but he’s got th’ ole 
man’s favour ; and no wonder—for the Hockadays is purty warm, 
and Loyalty can twist the whole of ’em round her finger. The 
mother’s ready to go down on her bended knees if she could only 
get her to take up with Ned.” 

Roger was comparing Dunchy’s statement with what he had 
already heard from Miss Anne, and the effect was as a fierce wind 
to a flame. When he had stepped out of the boat he was 
surprised to find how he had cooled down—half his ardour seemed 
gone, he felt lazy, well-dispositioned, and inclined to return home ; 
but now, in addition to the longing desire he had started with, the 
demon jealousy had stepped in, and with that overwhelming 
inconsistency of love, Roger was possessed by the fear that if he did 
not seek her now Loyalty might be lost to him for ever. 

At all times a rare visitor at the Cot, Roger was sure of a 
welcome. Jake George, although he had never alluded to the 
subject, honoured the lad who had protected his grand-daughter. 
If a latent suspicion had ever been roused that something warmer 
than gratitude and chivalry drew the two together, he had never 
breathed a syllable of such a suspicion. The rough doubtful 
hospitality shewn to those who habitually frequented the Cot 
was freely offered to Roger, but up to the present time he had never 
taken advantage of the invitations—invitations not pressed on him 
—to look in of an evening, when a few of those about met togther. 
It was the association with those “ few ” which had made Roger hold 
aloof. They were men against whom no positive proof had ever 
been brought, and yet every one more than suspected them, and 
half the village shunned them. 

The teaching of the Wesleys had produced a wonderful effect in 
Devonshire as well as in Cornwall. The peculiarly emotional 
disposition of that portion of the people who dwell near the sea 
had made them tremble at the vividly-portrayed hell down into 
which the great reformer had declared they were hastening, 
With equal fervour their imaginations caught at the joys of 
heaven. So that the joys and pains which others received as 
metaphor were to them a realistic vision, their noses sniffed the 
brimstone which should eternally consume the sinner, and their 
ears caught the melody which the harps of the saints in glory 
were ever to play in the presence of the Lord. 

Steeped in ignorance, their spiritual wants utterly neglected by 
a race of easy-living divines—the fox-hunting, port-wine-drinking 
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country vicars of that day—Wesley spoke of the religious revival 
which swept over these counties as “a brave shaking of dry 
bones.” Consciences were stricken, and awakened—motives, 
actions enquired into—each of the new band of brethren kept 
one eye to watch himself with, but used his two eyes to scan 
his neighbour. 

With the zeal of enthusiasts all who were not with them they 
condemned unsparingly; they drew a sharp division between 
those in grace and those who refused it, and lost much of the 
merit of their self-denial and discipline by the proud conscious- 
ness they felt in being so immeasurably better than those they 
lived among. 

The lawlessness which had spread over the whole of England— 
shewn in the gambling, loose living, reckless extravagance of 
towns, and the poaching, smuggling, and orgies of low revelry in 
the country—had up to the time of this revival been indulged in 
with little offence or reproach. The demoralizing influence of 
years of warfare, the reckless expenditure of prize-money 
bestowed on those who had been earning glory for their country, 
all led to a low state of morality. In seaports and for miles 
around this influence was most apparent, and Ferrers and Fairstoke 
in common with other villages along the coast suffered from its 
proximity to Plymouth, and from being known as havens for free 
traders. 

At illicit practices of every kind Wesley aimed the thunderbolts 
of his denunciation, and the Puritan spirit quickened again into 
life ran with violence into the opposite extreme. From having 
only obeyed the laws which their wills dictated, his followers now 
enforced the commandments with Mosaical strictness. To keep 
the Sabbath, to have no companionship with backsliders, to avoid 
all communication with evil-livers, caused a sifting among the 
hitherto one-intentioned community which led to years of bitter- 
ness and animosity. Time had toned down this active state of 
enmity, and there had been instances of falling away on both sides, 
but many of the original members were still alive to set their 
faces against bridging over the gulf which had then opened out to 
divide them. Foremost among these stood Mrs. Coode. She could 
recall the days when the earnest band had, regardless of weather 
or season, walked Sunday after Sunday to Briton-side, and there, 
under a still standing tree, held their service and listened to the 
discourse of some travelling preacher. Circumstances have 
changed since those days ; there was no need to take this Sabbath 
walk now—Ferrers possessed a chapel of its own, where its members 
could worship at their ease ; but the original pillars of the Society 
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shook their heads at the present law of liberty. What they called 
lukewarmness was now called charity ; indifference was misnamed 
toleration. 

A great cause of dissension had recently occurred to set these 
conflicting opinions into active motion. The wife of Hockaday, 
who kept the “Cat and Fiddle” at Fairstoke, had been in the 
village for years an unfortunately prominent character. 

A kind, affectionately-dispositioned creature, with ail those 
weaknesses of mind and body which make an over-indulgence in 
stimulants come very readily, she had sunk into an almost 
confirmed drunkard, drawn on to her ruin by a husband who pre- 
ferred. to see her merry and drunk, than sad and sober. With no 
hand to give her help, the poor soul had never found strength to 
raise herself out of the mire. The fumes of the liquor passed 
away she loathed herself; overcome by repentance and sorrow, to 
what could she turn? There was nothing for her but to drink 
again and drown her misery—the Pharisees passed and repassed 
on the opposite side, and for years never a Samaritan came her 
way. 

Drinking, cock-fighting, card-playing, all found their home at 
the “Cat and Fiddle.” Far and near strangers around came to 
enjoy joviality and good liquor dispensed by Hockaday ; but Mrs. 
Coode and many of her neighbours would have parched with thirst 
rather than touch a drop of anything coming out of that ill-famed 
hostelry, and they endured the martyrdom of sour washy beer and 
ill-concocted spirits rather than buy what as judges they knew 
to be good, but by past experience equally well knew had never 
paid duty. 

The Hockadays had a son, the only child left out of a large 
family. On him the very life of the mother was centred, and it was 
he who had set his heart on Loyalty. 

For years Loyalty had been used to come and go at the “ Cat 
and Fiddle.” Although her grandfather had never put foot in the 
house, some mysterious transactions connected him and Hockaday ; 
and Loyalty was frequently their messenger. The only loving 
words and caresses as achild she had ever known came from Mrs, 
Hockaday. So long as the woman had a gleam of sense left she 
would never let Loyalty see her condition; and often, when 
recovered and more herself, the poor wretch, in her roundabout, 
stumbling way, with tears streaming from her eyes, and sobs 
rending her bosom, would try and warn the growing girl against 
that terrible temptation to which, hanging her head, she gave no 
name. Later on, after Roger’s rescue had introduced him to her, 
Mr. Yabsley scented for Loyalty the same danger; and speaking 
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of it, and in his kindly way pointing out to her how open she was 
to the assaults of this insidious enemy, the young girl had been 
proud tosay, “I never puts to my lips liquor ofnokind. Not that 
I’ve a mind to—I don’t like it; but if I did I wouldn't, cos I 
promised not to.” 

“Promised! Did you?” Mr. Yabsley smiled. “That,” he 
was saying to himself, “is some of our excellent Sister Coode’s 
teaching.” 

“ Well, ’twasn’t exactly a promise; her didn’t ask me to—but 
when she was tellin’ up and that, and the tears a-streamin’ down 
her face, I knowed it would please her; and so it did. She tried 
herself to be better for ever so long”—and Loyalty’s eyes fixed 
themselves on Mr. Yabsley, their expression given point to by a 
little hopeless shake of the head. 

“ Who, my child?” he said, with a puzzled air; “ who is it you 
mean ?” 

“Mrs. Hockaday—Ned Hockaday’s mother—she up to the ‘ Cat 
and Fiddle.’” 

Loyalty was perfectly aware of the stretched-out distance 
between Mr. Yabsley and these people; and when he did not 
answer, fearing he was too greatly shocked by mention of their 
names, the poor girl repented of having spoken of them. 

“Mrs. Hockaday!” at length said Mr. Yabsley— Mrs. Hocka- 
day!” he repeated, more slowly. 

“She ain’t so bad as you thinks for,” said Loyalty, constrained 
to stand up for her friend. 

“Tt isn’t her I’m thinking badly of, Loyalty. It’s of some one 
else—some one else, my child.” 

Loyalty’s face grew red. “ Yes?” she said—“ me, is it, you 
means ? ” 

Mr. Yabsley smiled. “ Not this me,’ and he patted her arm 
gently. “This is the me!” and he struck himself on the breast, 
continuing to do so as with lowered head he muttered : “ Two men 
went into the temple to pray, the one a Pharisee ” and then 
he remained silent, and something in his face and manner awed 
Loyalty into the belief that the minister was saying some prayers. 
She sat scarcely venturing to breathe, until at the end of a few 
minutes Mr. Yabsley spoke again; but it was of something else, 
not of Mrs. Hockaday. 
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Cuapren XY. 


A week had not passed from the date of this conversation with 
Loyalty before the whole of Ferrers and Fairstoke knew that 
Mr. Yabsley had been to see Mrs. Hockaday. 

The humble-minded minister looked on it as a matter of special 
thanksgiving that his task was rendered more easy on account of 
the poor woman being seized with an attack of illness, the effect 
of a disease not until then developed, which was ultimately to 
send her to her grave. 

The influence established by that visit was never after set 
aside. Gradually and with faltering steps the hill, whose top 
shone with the beacon light of hope, was climbed, but, with the 
inconsistency which often gives bias to professing religious minds, 
because Mr. Yabsley could not by a miracle work his cure, 
nor could Mrs. Hockaday forego at once a habit confirmed by 
the indulgence of years, she was denounced as a hypocrite, and he 
censured for tampering with a sinner. Time after time he strove 
to smooth down these harsh condemnations by recounting the 
sufferings of the poor creature, but it had always happened, that 
just when he had succeeded in softening indignation, some wild 
outbreak on her part would scatter all pity like a tornado, and 
after this as well appeal to images of stone as hope to make his 
congregation believe anything good of her again. 

Stories about which there had been silence for years now found 
tongues to rake up and repeat their bad doings. To add fuel to 
the fire, Miss Anne, influenced by the history Mr. Yabsley had 
given her, followed his example and went to see Mrs. Hockaday. 
The rector too, who, if he ignored their spiritual wants, never 
forgot that his parishioners had bodily necessities, left a present 
of game for the sick woman; so that the whole gamut of favour 
was accorded to this evil-liver, and, like the elder brother in the 
parable of the prodigal son, those who looked on were scandalized 
at the countenance shown to her, and asked in reproach if they, 
the righteous, had been sick what more could have been done for 
them ? 

When Roger Coode had last left home the stagnant pool of 
this discontent had just begun to stir; he had now returned to 
find it lashed into a storm of indignation, anger, and backbiting. 
Loyalty’s increased presence at the house, caused by the demands 
made on her affection for the sick woman, had afforded innumer- 
able opportunities for floating the scandals Mrs. Coode was on 
the watch to garner up against her. 
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With no fixed code of propriety by which to guide her actions, 

without question Loyalty did very frequently overstep the barrier 
with which decorum should have hedged in one who aspired to 
Roger’s love. To dance, to sing, to call forth that triumph of 
praise which makes success so intoxicating, was no want of 
modesty in a girl brought up as Loyalty had been; and that the 
audience were mostly men was nothing strange, seeing that at 
the Cot, saving herself, there never was seen a woman; so that 
when Mrs. Coode attacked her about this unmaidenly conduct, to 
which she gave very hard names, conscious of the innocency of 
her heart, and with a sore knowledge of the daily battle she 
fought against temptations to more carefully-guarded girls 
unknown, Loyalty had snatched the bridle from her tongue, 
and given loose to such a volley of vituperative words that the 
widow shrank back aghast, resolved never to take notice of her 
again, 

Poor Loyalty! many a heavy sigh did she heave, many a bitter 
tear did she drop in penitence over that burst of passion ; and, full 
of compunction for the bad words she had used to Roger’s mother, 
if it had been possible, she would have tried to carry out her 
wishes to the letter by giving up ever again going to the “ Cat 
and Fiddle.” But as the girl well knew, Mrs. Hockaday’s life 
hung now by a thread which any day excess, anxiety, emotion 
might snap asunder. Her husband, who cared for her more than 
anything in the world, could not endure to see her suffer. 
While he was in the house he was never able to put away the 
coming trouble. Gradually he took to going out. The evenings, 
up to this spent at home, he now spent at the Cot. A few of his 
more intimate associates began to follow his example ; and soon, by 
an arrangement made with Jake George, there was an under- 
standing that until the Missis got well a certain chosen few 
were to assemble at the Cot instead of at the “Cat and Fiddle.” 

It was into the midst of this company that Roger Coode was 
now hastening, all unaware of the party he would find himself 
among. That strange buoyancy which he had felt earlier in the 
evening seemed again to impel Roger along, the movement 
relieving the hot jealousy which had burst out so suddenly. 

With breathless haste he had scrambled up the face of the Cliff, 
following the track indicated by the wily Dunchy. The top 
reached he gave a full-drawn sigh of relief, as if glad to be in 
face of that great expanse again. The sea! the sea! around 
everywhere—nothing to impede its vastness. Over its glittering 
surface the moonlight fell, flecking the rippled water with silvery 
beams. Beyond, point after point, the great headlands stretched 
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out, Roger recognising in each the familiar face of a friend. In 
his present state of excitement everything seemed to speak to 
him, to touch him, to stir within him some fresh emotion ; and in 
this dangerous state of susceptibility he sought the presence of 
Loyalty. 

A helter-skelter descent over the breakneck rocks, with a final 
drop down on to the pebbled surface of the narrow bay, brought 
him some twenty yards off from the Cot. A flight of hewn-out 
and natural steps led to the ledge, a part of which this strange 
habitation seemed to be. Roger was already at the door, to 
which he applied a few vigorous knocks, and then attempted in 
vain to open. 

“Who's there ?” cried a voice within, which Roger heard because 
of the sudden hush which had ensued on previous loud talking. 

“Come out, and then you'll see,” was the answer given. The 
tone seemed to satisfy the enquirer, who drew the bolt and flashed 
in Roger’s face a lantern. 

“Hullo! What you, Roger!”—it was old George who was 
speaking—“I’m glad to see ye, lad; and there’s more than me 
here will give you a welcome.” 

Had Roger been in a state to discriminate, he would have 
surely noticed a certain embarrassed cordiality in the old fellow’s 
greeting ; but as it was, everything that presented itself seemed 
pleasant and natural; and rubbing his eyes to clear them from 
the glare of the light, he was pulled inside and given a shove to, 
while Jake called out somewhat hurriedly— 

“Roger Coode, ’tis. I fancies he’s know’d by all he'll find 
hisself among; and all ’ull give him welcome, as I do.” 

There was a murmured answer, but what was said Roger did 
not know. His ears had caught the one word “ Roger!” and his 
eyes were seeking her who had spoken his name, 

Down the centre of the room—which was long and narrow, 
reminding one of between decks on board a ship—the table, on 
tressels, ran: at it some half-dozen men were seated, all smoking, 
and with glasses before them. 

The cloud which filled the place made its occupants obscure, 
and an age seemed to pass before Roger saw that Loyalty was 
standing almost opposite to him. 

She had started from her seat as he entered the room, all the 
blood in her body rushed up to her face as her grandfather 
announced his name. 

“Roger!” she had gasped out, and then had stood transfixed, the 
colour gradually ebbing back until her whole face looked white 
and drawn. With the quick eye of one who loves, Ned Hockaday, 
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standing near, stretched out his arm; but before it could more 
than offer its support, Roger had sprung to her side—how he had 
got there he could not tell—but there he stood, and Loyalty, who 
had staggered back, was leaning against him. 

Naturally this incident caused some disturbance among the 
assembled guests; and a scraping of seats as they moved to see 
what had happened, together with a few exclamations, were heard. 

“Tsh!” sneered old George, “ we've grown nervical all at once. 
Come! hold up, there. Is’pose “twas yer ghost she took ye for, 
Roger, comin’ in so sudden upon her.” 

While seeming to give her support, Roger had pressed Loyalty 
to him, and whispered something in her ear. Already the rich 
colour was mantling her cheeks again. 

“TI dunno what I thought,” she began, half-laughing, half- 
crying, “for the minute everything seemed to swim round and 
give under me; but I’m all right now again, and ready to say how 
glad I is to see him.” 

Loyalty had grasped that Roger wished this to be thought 
their first meeting. 

“ Where will you sit to, Roger?” she asked. 

“'There’s room here,” said several voices. 

“Wherever you chooses to set me—’tis all one to me,” laughed 
Roger cheerily, “so long as you gives me my pipe, and puts a 
glass before me.” 

This convivial sentiment met with a hearty response from the 
whole party, and Hockaday senior, who had up to now kept silent, 
called out, “ Here, Coode, take this place by me. Now, what’s it 
you'll take, eh? Say the word—brandy—rum—gin?” 

A curious feeling had suddenly come over Roger, a gnawing at 
his heart, a remembrance of where he was. A rapid glance round 
the table seemed to bring before him in a flash the evil reputation 
of every one there, and the while this thorn of conscience pricked 
him he heard his own voice trolling out— 


“Rum and gin blow out the skin, 
And brandy I can’t afford.” 


“All right, my hearty!” and Hockaday reached over for a 
bottle. ‘ Whet your whistle first with that, and we'll have a song 
later. There’s no such word as ‘ afford’ when good liquor’s meant 
‘mongst them you sees here,” and he winked at his opposite 
neighbour. ‘ When you've drunk the Cot dry, which I don’t fear 
will be by this time to-morrow mornin’, them as wants more can 
drop in at the ‘Cat and Fiddle.” That's fair, ain’t it?” 

That name, “Cat and Fiddle,” hitherto so odious in its sound, 
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seemed to strike Roger like a blow; he seized his glass and 
tossed off half of its liberal contents, setting it down to meet 
Hockaday’s eyes fixed on him. 

“Well,” said that worthy, “no fault to find with that stuff, is 
there ?” 

“ None,” and Roger took up his glassagain. “Only ’t’ud be a 
pity to spoil this drop by mixin’ it with water ;” and drinking 
what remained, he looked up and saw that Loyalty was watching 
him. 

What had come to Roger? She had never seen him like this 
before. The anxiety she felt was expressed in her tell-tale face ; it 
awoke within her a vague fear which almost quenched the joy of 
their reconciliation. Her look was not lost on him. 

“Well,” he said, trying by blurting out the first thing that 
came into his head to overcome the embarrassment he was feeling, 
“what’s this I’ve been hearin’ about your fine singin’, Loyalty ? 
I haven’t had the chance of a song for ever so long. Come, now, 
strike up, let’s have one.” 

In doubt as to his real meaning, Loyalty shook her head. 
“You wouldn’t care to listen; you don’t really mean it. No, 
no, Roger, no.” 

“ No, no !—but I say yes; and you must, too. What you do for 
others, you'll have to do for me.” 

‘Hear, hear!” cried a hatchet-faced man close by—“a good 
song’s the makin’ o’ good company. I only knows wan; butinmy 
turn I’s allays ready to give ’ee he.” . 

“Then sing ‘un now,” said Loyalty. “Do! Somebody must 
begin, Mr. Wakeham; why not you? “Tis ‘The Fatal Ramilies, 
Roger—every one likes that song, cos it all happened off Bolt 
Tail!” 

“Hark to her,” said the man in question, not displeased to have 
his long and mournful ditty called for. “Oh, she’s a deep ’un, 
she is. “T'will be a smart chap as ’ull get the rounds o’ she; and 
there’s some present here who’s tried it on, too, without makin’ 
much headway, I fancy ;” and he leaned forward to look meaningly 
at young Hockaday, who, pushed back from the table, sat gnawing 
at his nails abstractedly. 

“What's that you say, Mr. Wakeham?” Ned Hockaday was 
not in a humour to let anything pass easily. ‘ Was you speakin’ 
to me—eh?” 

Wakeham, wishing to mark the joke he was about to play, 
gave a nudge of his elbow to Roger. “Iss, Ned, ’tis a song we're 
wantin’ to hear from’ee. Loyalty is a axin’ for it. Us knows you 
can never deny nothin’ to she.” 
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“Loyalty wasn’t axin’ nothin’ o’ the kind,” replied Ned 
grumpily. “She knows better than to—she know’s I can’t 
sing.” 

“No she don’t!” said Loyalty, wishing to restore good 
humour. “ You can sing, Ned. You knows you can!” 

“ Not in company such as this, though ”—and Ned tried to send 
a meaning glance at Roger. “When I sings, ’tis to please 
myself.” 

“Tm glad you can amuse yerself so easily,” and Loyalty began 
to laugh, joined by those around her, and finally by Ned himself, 
who, unable to resist the hope of pleasing her, exclaimed, “ Oh, all 
right! I don’t mind, if you’re wantin’ me to—only, after it, you 
sings for me—d’ ye hear?” 

Loyalty was about to give back some saucy reply, but Roger 
interrupted her. 

“When Loyalty sings,” he said, fixing his eyes on Ned 
defiantly, “’twill be for me !”—and with his finger he tapped on his 
breast, as if to enforce his individuality. ‘And that, too, before 
she answers any call from—well, such as, so far as I can see, 
has no claim on her——” 

Ned sprang to his feet excitedly. 

“ For all I know, I’ve got as much claim as you! IfI haven’t, ’tis 
for Loyalty herself to tell me;” and he turned round as if 
demanding from her an answer. In a like manner Roger too 
bent eagerly towards her. 

“T dunno what ’tis you’re meanin’ about claim!” and Loyalty 
flashed on Ned a look of anger; “but if you wants to hear what 
is my pleasure”—and her eyes beamed as she turned them on 

Roger-— ’tis to do his biddin’—whatever he wants me to—sing 
now and all night long, if I only was sure he’d care to listen to me!” 

An expressive whistle from those around announced the surprise 
of everybody—a puff of cold air, the noise of a violently-shut door, 
and it became evident that Ned had taken his dismissal in earnest 
and was gone. 

“Come, come,” said old George roughly, “ you’re makin’ a 
deal side too free with your tongue there! Don’t ye see you're 
interruptin’ everybody ?” 

Loyalty, seemingly abashed, shrank back, while the elder 
Hockaday, too thorough a landlord to take part in the quarrels of 
anybody, called out— 

“Here, Wakeham, I thought you was goin’ to give us yer song ? 
Come, mate, don’t be all night afore you makes a beginnin’.” 

Was it the reaction of that momentary excitement or the 
reviving puff of cool air which brought Roger back again to 
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reason? What was he doing? Why was he here? He almost 
groaned to think of the mad folly into which his ungovernable 
passion had brought him. He, Roger Coode, sitting a boon 
companion with those he saw around—impossible! He must be 
dreaming. Oh !—and in the very moment of this agonizing self-con- 
demnation the compunction he felt vanished and was gone, and 
he found all his attention centred now on the song which his 
neighbour was singing— 


“Seven hundred and twenty brave lads had she 
And ninety good guns for to keep her company, 
But as we were sailing to our great surprise 
A terrible storm then began for to rise. 

Oh, the fatal Ramilies!” 


“ Oh, the fatal Ramilies !” was wailed out in chorus ; and Roger 
joined in, lifting his glass, which had been refilled, as the others 
did, to drink in unison. 

Looking round the room his eyes fell on Loyalty. He made a 
sign for her to come near, indicating that a seat could be found 
for her between him and the singer— 


“The sea look’d fire as it roll’d mountains high, 
Our men began to quake, and our Cap’en he did ery 
‘My lads mind yer business, yer skill do not spare, 
For so long as we’ve got sea-room we’ve nothin’ else to fear.’ 
Oh, the fatal Ramilies !” 


* Go on!” said Loyalty hastily—“ never mind the chorus, give 
the next verse.” And she nudged Wakeham with her arm to con- 
tinue singing. 

Wakeham, under the supposition that she was anxious for her 
turn to come, complied, and plunged at once into the relation of 
the final disaster— 


“In a few minutes later with the terriblest shock, 
Oh, the fatal Ramilies! she dashed agen a rock; 
Both Christians and Jews too most sad must now lament, 
For few were the cries when with all hands down she went. 
Oh, the fatal Ramilies!” 


“Oh, the fatal Ramilies!” went echoing round, while bottles 
were passed and glasses replenished. 

“You must take no more, Roger—not just yet,” whispered 
Loyalty coaxingly, laying a detaining hand on the one which 
Roger had just stretched out. 

“ Why what do ye say that for? Isit ’cos you think I’ve had too 
much already? Lord love ye!”—and he laughed noisily—“ you 
ought to have seed me this eyenin’ up to the old Lucas Rowe's 
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house. If I didn’t pour ina skinful then, tis a pity; I never before 
drunk so much in my life. But what of it? Here I sits as sober 
asa judge. You doubt me?” 

“Oh, no, I don’t; only I”— and her voice spoke caressingly— 
wondered whether you wouldn’t come for a bit outside? “Tis 
lovely there—so quiet, and calm, and cool.” 

“Well, but I wants to hear ye sing first; and dance, too. I’m 
first-rate at steppin’ it out myself, when I’m in the mind to.” 
And pushing back the seat with a sudden violence which almost 
sent the other sitters sprawling on the floor, he commenced a 
double-shuffle with his feet. 

“ Here, avast there, messmate,” said Wakeham somewhat surlily. 
“Tf you wants to dance Pedro-pee in that fashion, it’s time us got 
the decks clear for ’ee.” 

“Decks clear! What ’ull ye bet me that I don’t give ye a 
hornpipe on that table without shivering a rummer or overturning 
a bottle ?” 

And not waiting for an answer, with the dexterity of a cat he 
sprang up on to the only vacant space, and the next minute was 
posturing, balancing and going through those wonderfully varied 
steps which, the delight of all seafaring men, drew forth a burst 
of applause from those looking on. 

His face flushed, animated, and lit up by that air of devil-me- 
care defiance, Roger seemed another man ; and as though he was 
another man Loyalty stood looking at him. A chill had fallen on 
her spirits, a hand clutched at her heart. In her ears rang the 
“Bravo!” “ Well done!” of those assembled, accompanied by the 
tattoo of their feet and the clatter of their glasses, as in token of 
applause they beat their clenched fists with enthusiasm on the table. 

What should she do? “Roger!” she almost called aloud. 
Could no means be devised to get him away, to induce him to go 
home? Familiar with these revelries of drunkenness and disorder, 
for the first time Loyalty seemed to comprehend their coarseness 
and degradation. With hands clenched and eyes upturned—a 
model for the Muse of Tragedy—she stood regarding her lover 
with despair. A dexterous twist, followed by a spin round which 
might have called forth envy in the breast of a ballet-dancer, and 
Roger sprung from off the table and was again by Loyalty’s side ; 
while those nearest pressed around eager in their offers that 
he should refresh himself from out of each of their newly-filled 
glasses. 

“Roger,” pleaded Loyalty, interposing her arm between him and 
them, “listen tome. Harken. Don’t ’ee take no more to drink. 
You ain’t accustomed to so much liquor.” 
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Roger tapped her on the cheek, as if disposed to obey. 

“Blame the maid!” exclaimed Hockaday angrily, “ there’s 
time enough when you'm his wife to set about that palaver.” 

“T b’lieve ’ee,” chimed in another near. “If ’twas with me 
any female came forward to interfere, by the holy poker her’d have 
to whistle afore she catch’d me buyin’ a weddin’ ring to fit her 
finger!” 

Loyalty turned on them with the fury of a tigress, flinging re- 
proaches at one and the other; and then, seeing by the expression 
in Roger’s laughing face that her last chance was slipping from 
her, she cried out, “‘ Roger! Roger ! if you won’t pay no heed to me, 
think—think of your mother.” 

Like one who running at top speed sees he has come to where 
a yawning precipice opens out at his feet, Roger tottered and 
staggered back—in one flash where he was, whom among, the 
state he had fallen into, all passed before him. 

“My mother?” he gasped, and then there burst from him a 
peal of wild laughter which shook the very rafters of the room. 
“ My mother?” he repeated—“ My mother’s an old Methody.” 

And snatching at the glass nearest to him he drained its 
contents, and with it drowned the last straw which love had held 
out to reason. 
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Cranslation from Ubland. 


My love and I sat under 

The group of lime trees yonder, 
Together, hand in hand. 

Not e’en a leaf stirred lightly 

The sun was shining brightly 
O’er all the silent land. 


We sat in joy unbroken, 
No useless word was spoken, 

Our hearts scarce beating more. 
We spoke not, for why should we ? 
Nor questioned, for how could we? 

We knew enough before. 


We had no wish, no sorrow— 
No yearning for the morrow, 
No loved one far away: 
*"Twixt loving eyes a greeting, 
"Twixt loving lips a meeting, 


Was all that passed that day. 


MarGcaret GAbuetr: pr Capimrac. 











Madame Uecker. 


THe parsonage of Crassier, a village in the Swiss Canton of Vaud, 
is a modest structure painted white, with window-shutters of bright 
green. A narrow strip of ground, planted with a few old fruit trees, 
separates it from the high road, on the other side of which rises the 
church. Here dwelt and worked, long years ago, Louis Curchod, a 
Protestant minister whose peaceful, if unambitious, life was passed 
in study and the performance of his clerical duties. A Swiss himself, 
of birth undistinguished, he had married a Mademoiselle d’Albert, a 
lady of French origin with some claim to nobility. Her friends 
thought she had made a sacrifice in linking her lot to that of the 
pastor of Crassier ; but she held solid worth in more esteem than 
wealth or honours. 

The Curchods had an only child, a daughter named Suzanne, 
whose ready intelligence encouraged them to spare no pains on her 
education. With her father as tutor she studied Latin, and at 
sixteen addressed a letter in that language to one of his friends, 
receiving in return much praise for her “ Ciceronian epistle.” Of 
Greek too she appears to have had a smattering. She also applied 
herself to Geometry and Physics. The Arts meanwhile were not 
forgotten, and we are told that she played on the harpsichord and 
dulcimer, and had some knowledge of painting. Suzanne Curchod 
was pretty. It was the custom in her day for people who used their 
pens to write their own portraits, and she has left us one of herself 
from which we gather that her features were regular and well-formed, 
her eyes sparkling yet soft in expression. At the same time she 
confesses to a rustic simplicity of manner, and a want of grace in her 
movements. 

There often came to Crassier young Calvinist ministers from 
Geneva or Lausanne. Their habit was to arrive early on Sunday, 
assist M. Curchod in his service, preach for him, and spend the rest 
of the day beneath his roof. With these Suzanne was a little queen, 
and she received their homage with more complacency than seemed 
proper to a friend of the family—some licensed mentor, apparently — 
who wrote to her thus :— 


“ You have many admirers who, under the pretext of preaching for your 
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father, come really to make fine speeches to you. Does not sound reason 
show you that, as soon as they have done preaching, you should expel 
them with a broomstick, or else keep out of their way ?” 


Suzanne was not disposed to follow this advice exactly, and no 
doubt the clerical attentions were harmless enough. Very different 
were the amatory verses which another family acquaintance, a man 
old enough to be her grandfather, thought fit to address to her. 
These, as will be seen from a few specimens given us by M. 
d’Haussonville,* might have been composed by the veriest libertine. 
Though the girl treasured up these offerings, she was too innocent to 
guess their meaning. It was only on coming across them in after 
years that her eyes were opened. 

Lausanne was at this time a place of no little importance. It had 
its resident aristocracy, its professional society, its college. Foreigners 
of culture resorted thither. Suzanne, whom her parents introduced 
there when about eighteen, had a success. She was at once pro- 
nounced “ superior to all the other young girls in beauty, and to all 
the young men in learning.” At entertainments and parties of 
pleasure she was surrounded by an admiring throng. ‘There goes 
the pretty Curchod!” was the exclamation oftenest heard as she 
passed along the street; and the speakers would hasten ahead of her, 
in order to turn and have another look. Notwithstanding these 
attentions her mien was modest, though at times an air of conscious 
pre-eminence would flash out. It was in her honour that the 
students of the University founded a literary society which, it was 
arranged, should hold its summer meetings near a spring in a 
neighbouring valley. The Society was called the Académie des Eaua, 
and she was chosen President under the name of Thémire. With 
her concurrence a code of rules was drawn up, from which it would 
appear that mild flirtation was as much an object in these meetings 
as intellectual intercourse. One of the rules directed that members, 
whether male or female, should adopt a distinguishing colour. 
Combined with his own, each gentleman was to wear the colour of 
the lady he preferred; the lady, if she reciprocated the partiality, 
sporting that of the gentleman. If either side tired of this arrange- 
ment and wished to change allegiance, his or her reasons for so doing 
had to be discussed by the Academy in full assembly. All members 
were expected to submit to the Society, from time to time, original 
compositions in prose and verse. Suzanne herself led the way, and 
treated her fellow-academicians to some remarkably pedantic themes. 
Most of the men figured as poets, their poems being highly com- 
plimentary verses addressed to their fair President. She received 


* *Le Salon de Madame Necker,’ par M. le Vicomte d’Haussonville. 
Paris, 1882. 
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offers of marriage without end, which, though they gratified her 
vanity, she hardly troubled herself to notice. But she was not long 
to remain indifferent. 

Three summers before, there had arrived at Lausanne an English 
youth of good family, Edward Gibbon, who lived to win a world-wide 
reputation as author of the ‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.’ 
When scarcely turned fourteen, he had been entered as a gentleman- 
commoner at Magdalen College, Oxford; and while there, for want of 
other employment, turned his attention to religious inquiry. This 
ended in his forsaking the Protestant faith and joining the Church of 
Rome. He was an only child, and his father, on learning the step 
he had taken, was much distressed. Within three weeks of his 
professing his new religion, he was packed off to Lausanne and 
entrusted to the care of a Calvinist minister named Pavilliard, who 
was enjoined to use every means to reconvert him. The novelty of 
travelling was agreeable ; but the journey over, young Gibbon found 
the change from England to Switzerland dreary enough. At Oxford 
he had lived luxuriously, with a servant of his own to wait on him: 
in the Swiss minister’s household everything was mean—from the 
ill-furnished little bedroom assigned to him to the meagre fare 
provided by the penurious, and not over-cleanly, Madame Pavilliard. 
Instead of drawing on a banker for supplies, he received from his 
new tutor a small sum as pocket-money every month. “From a 
man,” says he, “I was again degraded to the dependence of a school- 
boy.” Another trial arose from his ignorance of French, which he 
read with difficulty, but could not speak at all. However, before 
many months had passed, practice enabled him to express himself 
more easily in French than in English. He was naturally studious, 
and now, with ample leisure and freedom from interruption, he 
applied himself earnestly to his books. The worthy Pavilliard 
meantime strove hard to argue his charge out of the errors of 
Popery, and in this he at last succeeded. Eighteen months after 
coming to Lausanne, Gibbon was received back into the Protestant 
fold. This object attained, he was given far more liberty than before. 
He mixed in the society of the place, and made many valuable 
acquaintances. It was in 1757, when he had entered his twentieth 
year, that the appearance of Suzanne Curchod in Lausanne caused a 
general sensation. Where he first met her, whether at the learned 
revels over which she presided, or in some private house, we are not 
told. He did meet her, and seems to have fallen in love at once, as 
this entry in his diary shows :— 


“Tsaw Mademoiselle Curchod—Omnia vincit amor, et nos cedamus amori.” 


The pictures of Gibbon, with which one is familiar, were taken in 
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later life, and represent a stout gentleman with prominent eyes, a 
button of a nose, and a mouth almost buried between extraordinarily 
puffy cheeks. Yet at twenty he was slim in figure, and his 
physiognomy both interested and attracted Suzanne. Of course she 
wrote his portrait. The writing of people’s portraits—moral and 
physical—was a practice she continued all her life. She thus 
describes the young Englishman :— 


“He has fine hair, a pretty hand, and the air of a person of condition. 
I can think of nobody who the least resembles him, so bright, so peculiar 
is his countenance. One is always discovering something new in its 
expression. His, in short, is one of those faces that one never tires of 
examining, or of tracing and retracing their features. His gestures in 
speaking are appropriate, and lend force to what he says. He observes all 
proper respect in his manner to women. His politeness is easy without 
being too familiar. He dances tolerably. I perceive in him none of those 
insinuating airs on which coxcombs found their claims to notice. He 
possesses an infinite variety of wit m 





And at this point the writer stops short, as though hardly trusting 
herself to proceed. Her quick womanly perception enabled her to 
see in what measure Gibbon was superior to the other young men 
with whom she was thrown. When he asked her to marry him, 
which he quickly did, she accepted him with the cordial approval of 
her parents. He went on a visit of a week to Crassier, and could 
only compare his condition, on leaving, to that of Adam expelled 
from Paradise—with the difference (he explains) that Adam at least 
had his Eve left to him, while he hadn’t. He found the position of 
accepted lover pleasant: the inditing of love-letters, too, was an 
accomplishment he was ready to acquire. M. d’Haussonville has 
given us some specimens of these compositions, and they seem to us, 
as they do to him, too laboured, too artificial, to be quite sincere. 
In one he draws a gloomy picture of the loneliness, the want of 
sympathy, that at times oppressed him— 


“ But,” continues he, “I made your acquaintance, Mademoiselle, and 
then all was changed. A happiness superior to empire, superior even to 
philosophy, may yet be mine.” 


Knowing that she received complimentary verses from the members 
of the Académie des Eaux, he turned poet and sent her a madrigal or 
two which, according to M. d’Haussonville, consist of fragments of 
Boileau and Benserade tacked together. Mademoiselle Curchod took 
these professions all too seriously, and in return freely bestowed her 
heart. Being before all things a model of filial affection, she 
ventured to lay it down as a condition of their marrying, that they 
should make Switzerland, not England, their home—at any rate, for 
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as long as her parents lived; and to this Gibbon appeared to agree. 
But in truth the future historian, who could string fine sentiments 
together with ease, had not a spark of love in his composition. He 
was already tired of courtship, and waiting for an opportunity to 
shake himself free. An opportunity did presently occur, which he 
turned to good account. Happening to go on a tour of some weeks, 
he found, on his return to Lausanne, three letters awaiting him. 
Two of them were from Suzanne. The earlier, written soon after 
his departure, was conceived in affectionate terms. Receiving no 
answer to this, she expressed herself, in her next, somewhat up- 
braidingly. His third letter was from his father. Herein he was 
summoned to return home without delay, for Mr. Gibbon objected to 
his only son’s marrying a penniless foreigner and settling abroad. 
Gibbon now despatched to Mademoiselle Curchod a letter which 
reveals him in his true colours, though she trusted him too implicitly 
to sound its meaning. He begins by taking her to task for doubting 
his fidelity, and then inquires snappishly— 


“ And pray, what am I to understand by the last phrase in your letter? 
Amore suspicious nature than mine might almost fancy that you were 
waiting impatiently for an avowal of my indifference, and that you would 
be disappointed if it were not forthcoming.” 


He goes on to enumerate his father’s objections to their marriage, 
and declares that he sees rising a host of obstacles to his happiness. 
“ Still,” says he, “I do not yet abandon all hope. Love will make me 
eloquent.” There is both softness and dignity in Suzanne’s response. 
She enjoins him to obey his father, and not even attempt to extract 
from him a reluctant consent to their union. At the same time, she 
does not drop a word which he could interpret as releasing him from 
his engagement. “You are mistaken,” she says, “in supposing that 
I was waiting with impatience for an avowal of your indifference. 
Such an idea, 1 am sure, was too far removed from my heart to 
present itself to my mind.” Soon after this (in April, 1758) Gibbon 
returned to England, and, in compliance with his father’s desire, 
entered the Hampshire militia. He appears to have written occa- 
sionally to Suzanne, but very guardedly. It was only after four 
years had elapsed, that the following important communication 
reached her :— 


“ MADEMOISELLE, 

“T cannot begin—and yet I must. I take up my pen, cast it aside, 
and once more resume it. You will perceive from my beginning thus, 
what I am about to say. Spare me the pain of continuing. Yes, Made- 
moiselle, 1 have to give you up for ever! Sentence has been passed, and 
my heart is wrung—yet, in the presence of duty, all else must be silent. 
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On arriving in England, I endeavoured, for every reason, to win the 
affection of my father, and dissipate those clouds which had for long 
divided us. I flatter myself that I succeeded, for I have received at his 
hands nothing but consideration and liberality. I seized an opportunity, 
when he was assuring me that his one desire was to make me happy, to 
ask his leave to propose to that woman in whose society all countries 
would be equally pleasant, but without whom, all would be intolerable. 
Here was his reply. ‘Marry your foreigner then—you are your own 
master. But remember, before doing so, that you are a son and a citizen.’ 
He next enlarged upon the cruelty of my abandoning him and consigning 
him to a premature grave, and upon the cowardice I should be guilty of 
were I to trample underfoot the duties I owe to my native country. I 
retired to my room and remained there for two hours. I will not attempt 
to describe my condition of mind. When I rejoined my father, it was 
to tell him that I had sacrificed, for his sake, the entire happiness of my 
life. 

“ May you, Mademoiselle, be happier than I can ever hope to be. Such 
will be my constant prayer and, in some degree, my consolation. Ok 
that I could contribute to your well-being otherwise than by good wishes! 
I look forward with anxiety to hearing what your future lot may be, and 
trust to your not leaving me in ignorance of it. It will be a truly painful 
moment for me when I learn it. Have the goodness to assure M. and 
Madame Curchod of my respect, my esteem, and my regrets. Farewell, 
Mademoiselle. I shall ever recollect Mademoiselle Curchod as the most 
worthy and charming of women: let her not completely forget a man who 
did not deserve the despair to which he is now a prey. This letter cannot 
but appear strange to you in every respect, yet it is the reflection of my 
soul. 

“T wrote to you twice on the road (from a village in Lorraine and from 
Meestricht), and once from London. You do not seem to have received 
these letters: I hardly know whether I ought to hope that the present one 
may reach you. I have the honour to be, with sentiments which make my 
life a misery, and esteem which nothing can change, 

** Mademoiselle, 
“Your very humble and very obedient servant, 


“ GIBBON. 
* Buriton, 24 August, 1762.” 


Gibbon’s motive for thus dismissing Suzanne is obvious. His 
taste was for a literary, not a military, life. No sooner had his 
militia corps been disembodied, than he obtained his father’s leave to 
enjoy the advantages of foreign travel. His thoughts were always 
reverting to Lausanne and the men of intellect and culture whose 
acquaintance he had there made. To Lausanne he determined to go. 
But remembering that this might involve a meeting with Mademoiselle 
Curchod, he thought it well to settle matters finally in that quarter. 

Suzanne, meanwhile, had had other trials to bear. Her father 
died in 1760.* His widow was given a small pension, but this alone 


* It seems strange that in the above-quoted letter, written, if the date be 
correct, two and a half years after M. Curchod’s death, Gibbon should 
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would not have saved them from extreme poverty. Suzanne therefore 
resolved to turn her education to account, and give lessons in and about 
Lausanne, whither she and her mother had removed. A tradition 
exists that she performed her daily rounds mounted on a donkey—or 
more probably, M. d’Haussonville thinks, on a trusty old horse 
named Grison, that had occupied the stable at Crassier in brighter 
days. Her duties as a teacher she found irksome and dispiriting. 
Madame Curchod, who had fallen into bad health, was sometimes 
heard complaining, and there were slight disagreements between 
them. Such was Suzanne’s position when she received Gibbon’s 
letter breaking off the engagement. Its tone of mock despair quite 
deceived her. She fancied him constant to herself, yet forced to bow 
to the authority of a stern parent: she thought also that he was 
generously renouncing all claim to her, for fear of preventing her 
marrying more advantageously. arly in 1763 it became necessary 
to remove Madame Curchod to Geneva for medical advice, and there 
soon afterwards she died. Suzanne’s grief was such as seriously to 
affect her health. She accused herself, most unreasonably, of having 
embittered by fits of petulance the last months of her mother’s life. 
She was still crushed by this great sorrow, when she heard of 
Gibbon’s unexpected arrival at Lausanne. There can be little doubt 
that she construed this favourably for herself, that she supposed he 
had overcome his father’s objections, and had come to seek her. But 
he had no such intention. Having settled comfortably down, he 
“undertook a consecutive course of study on the ancient geography 
of Italy ”—and that was all! Suzanne waited a few days, in the hope 
of his giving some sign of life; and then, unable to bear any longer 
the torture of uncertainty, addressed to him this passionate appeal :— 


“SIR, 
“T blush at the step I am taking—a step I would gladly hide from 
you, nay, from my very self. Great Heaven! is it possible that a heart 
guileless as is mine can so debase itself? What a humiliation! I have 
had sorrows greater than this to bear, but none that I have felt more 
keenly. Yet write I must, being driven to do so in spite of myself. I 
owe it to my peace of mind to make the effort: if I neglect this 
opportunity, there is no repose left for me—is it, indeed, possible that I 
can have tasted repose since the moment that my heart, so apt to fret, 
mistook what were really proofs of your coldness for signs of your 
delicacy? For five whole years have I clung to this chimera with faith 
unparalleled, and surprising even to myself. At length my mind 
(romantically constituted though it be) is convinced of its error. On my 
knees I implore you to remove all remaining doubt from this foolish heart 
have sent him his respects. Corresponding as he did with Messrs. 
Pavilliard, Deyverdun, and others at Lausanne, he can hardly have been 
ignorant of the event. 
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of mine: only assure me of your complete indifference, and my spirit will 
yield to circumstances, while certainty will produce the calm for which I 
sigh. You will prove yourself the most despicable of men, should you 
refuse me this act of honesty, und that God who sees into my heart and 
doubtless loves me, although He sees fit to subject me to the bitterest 
trials—that God, I say, will punish you, in spite of my prayers to the 
contrary, if there is the least dissimulation in your reply, or if, by your 
silence, you make light of my trouble. 

“If you ever reveal this unworthy move of mine to anybody in the 
world, even to my dearest friend, the severity of my punishment will be 
the measure of my fault, which I shall then consider a piece of incon- 
ceivable wickedness: I already feel it to be an act, the meanness of which 
outrages my modesty, my conduct in the past, and my real feelings.— 
Geneva, this 30th May.” 


Gibbon returned this letter, which bore a large black seal, to the 
writer, and it still remains among the archives at Coppet. With 
some, such a rebuff would have been final; but it only determined 
Suzanne to leave no means untried to win the faithless one back. 
She soon again took up her pen, and after hurling some well- 
deserved reproaches at his head, adopted suddenly a conciliatory 
tone. She suggests that the past should be forgotten by both and 
that, though no longer lovers, they should continue friends. As a 
first mark of her goodwill, she sends him a flattering criticism she 
had written of his ‘ Essai sur (étude de la littérature.’ She then 
tells him that she thinks of seeking a place as lady’s companion in 
England, and begs him to give her the benefit of his advice on the 
subject. Finally, she offers him a letter of introduction to Rousseau, 
then living at Motiers Travers. IJtousseau had promised to speak 
strongly in her favour, if Gibbon should visit him; but Gibbon 
never did, and so this little plot failed. She met her former admirer 
later on (by chance, apparently) beneath Voltaire’s roof at Ferney, 
but the meeting showed her that all chance of regaining his affection 
was over. They entered into conversation, and she strove hard to 
appear cheerful, though beneath his unkindness of mien and speech 
she almost broke down. He seems to have taxed her with a want 
of proper reserve, and to have reviewed her conduct so harshly that 
she felt bound to speak in her own defence. This she did in a 
letter which bears the stamp of truth in every line. In it she traces 
her dealings with him from the beginning, and shows how too 
trustful she had been, how heartless he. And thus ended Suzanne 
Curchod’s first love. 

Happily she had friends whose kindness smoothed her path. Not 
only had she an excellent clergyman named Moultou to look to in 
any difficulty, but his wife (née Cayla) had been the chosen com- 
panion of her girlhood, and their mutual affection was as strong as 
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ever. The Moultou couple received her into their house at Geneva, 
she in return acting as governess to their children. Hammering 
knowledge into little heads was not exactly her vocation; and at 
times she felt half inclined to lend a favourable ear to the addresses 
of M. Correvon, a worthy lawyer, who wanted to marry her. He 
lived at Yverdun, and was in good practice. Before accepting him, 
she began laying down conditions, as she had done with Gibbon. 
One of these was that she should not be expected to remain at 
Yverdun for more than a third of the year; but should be free to 
pass the rest of it with the Moultous and Caylas at Geneva. M. 
Correvon was not prepared to make this concession, and thence 
arose a delay which enabled her to keep the Yverdun alliance in 
reserve. It was at this period that chance threw her into the 
society of Madame de Vermenoux, a French lady who occupied for 
some months a suite of rooms in the pastor Moultou’s house. 
Madame de Vermenoux (a rich young widow of twenty-six) was so 
attracted by her new acquaintance that she offered to take her to 
Paris as her companion, and the offer was accepted. At Paris 
Suzanne was installed in a luxurious house, and treated with the 
utmost kindness, but she received no salary. As her employer saw 
much company, she had to dress fashionably. Her yearly income 
amounted to sixteen pounds, and before she had been a week in her 
new home, twelve of these had been exchanged for gowns and head- 
gear—a rate of expenditure which caused her no little anxiety. 
Among the men who sought the society of Madame de Vermenoux 
was M. Jacques Necker, a partner in the prosperous banking-house 
of Thellusson. He was a Swiss, and came of a respectable middle- 
class family. His circumstances were affluent, and the character he 
bore beyond reproach. Though he had little grace of figure, his 
countenance was benign, his manners pleasing, and his conversation 
solid. Lastly, he was thirty-two years of age, and a bachelor. He 
had proposed to Madame de Vermenoux before her trip to Switwer- 
land, but she had given him an undecided answer; and on her 
return to Paris, she continued to keep him in suspense. It may 
have been impatience at this treatment that first caused him to turn 
his attention from the widow to her companion. To Mademoiselle 
Curchod he soon directed his suit, and received every encouragement. 
However, before expressing himself decisively, he had to go to 
Geneva on business. In writing to her friends there, Suzanne calls 
the possibility of his espousing her “ notre brillante chimére”: she 
feels sure that he will make inquiries concerning her, and rather 
fears lest the fact of her having been a governess may be detrimental 
to her interests. All doubts, all fears dispersed when the banker 
reappeared. He proposed without delay, and was not rejected. 
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The news of Suzanne’s engagement caused the utmost joy among 
her numerous well-wishers in Switzerland. Even poor Correvon, 
the lawyer, though conscious that he had been kept as a “ misérable 
pis-aller,” found words in which to felicitate her. It is possible that 
Madame de Vermenoux was not quite so delighted at the turn affairs 
had taken, for the marriage was sudden, almost secret, and she was 
not present at it. The bride wrote affectionately to explain matters, 
ending with these words: “Ah! what a friend I am leaving; and 
what a task M. Necker has before him, if he wishes to compensate 
me for what I lose in you! ” 

A fine suite of rooms over Thellusson’s Bank in the Rue Michel- 
le-Comte—such was the home to which Suzanne was now introduced. 
She did not allow the change in her circumstances to alter her mode 
of life, which continued regular and methodical. Every hour in the 
day had its appointed duty. She kept a note-book filled with good 
resolutions and rules of conduct, with a list of her besetting faults, 
“and the best means of avoiding them.” She had been a year 
married when a visitor, whom she scarcely expected to see, presented 
himself in her drawing-room. It was Gibbon on his way home from 
Rome, where he had been gathering materials for his great work. 
The meeting must have been embarrassing for both at first; but 
good fortune had disposed Madame Necker to forget the wrongs of 
Mademoiselle Curchod. At the same time, a little quiet exultation 
on her part was quite pardonable. 


“TI do not know if I told you,” she writes to a Swiss friend, “that I 
have seen Gibbon, and it has given me more pleasure than I know how to 
express. Not indeed that I retain any sentiment for a man who does not, 
I think, deserve much; but my feminine vanity could not have had a more 
complete and honest triumph. He stayed a fortnight in Paris, and came 
here every day. He has become gentle, compliant, unassuming—demure 
even, to a fault. He was a constant witness of my husband’s kindness, 
wit, and gaiety; and was the cause of my remarking, by his admiration 
for wealth, the opulence I am surrounded by, which up to that moment 
had only produced a disagreeable impression upon me.” 


In a letter to Lord Sheffield describing this same meeting, Gibbon 
speaks of Suzanne as a little puffed up by prosperity. He was 
enchanted, though, at renewing the acquaintance, and continued to 
correspond with her at intervals, sending her the volumes of his 
History as they appeared. 

The salons of Paris were now flourishing in full vigour, that 
presided over by Madame Geoffrin being perhaps the most famous. 
It is said to have been in order to amuse her husband of an evening 
that Madame Necker first decided on starting a salon of her own. 
She soon got to know Madame Geoffrin, in whose good graces it was 
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well to stand. They liked each other, though dissimilar in every 
respect. Madame Geoffrin was an elderly Parisian, whose strong 
common sense, knowledge of the world, and kindly disposition had 
{in spite of an imperfect education) gained for her the position she 
held. What a contrast to this good lady was presented by the 
unsophisticated daughter of the pastor of Crassier! In a year or 
two she managed to get around her a society which it had taken 
Madame Geoffrin twenty-five to assemble. 

Diderot, the deviser and starter of the Encyclopedia, was perhaps 
the most remarkable literary figure in Madame Necker’s salon. 
With him came his brother Encyclopedists, Grimm, D’Alembert, 
Marmontel, Thomas, and the Abbés Morellet and Raynal. ‘These men 
were all freethinkers, and accustomed, elsewhere, to air their disbeliefs 
and philosophies unchecked. Her friends in Switzerland, learning 
by what dangerous folks she was surrounded, began to fear for her 
religious principles, and M. Moultou wrote to expostulate in their 
name and his own. He was answered by the following reassurance : 


“TI certainly entertain many literary people; but as I from the first 
allowed them to see what my religious principles are, they never touch on 
that subject in my presence. For a person of my age, who can make her 
house an agreeable resort, nothing is easier than to give, and adhere to, a 
certain tone of intercourse. I live, it is true, in the midst of a great 
number of atheists; but their arguments have never even ruffled my 
convictions, and if they had penetrated to my inmost heart, it would only 
have been to make it shudder with horror.” 


Marmontel, in his memoirs, describes Madame Necker as stiff and 
prim, without ease of manner, and therefore without grace. ‘“ Her 
over-emphatic way of talking,” says he, “ would have excited ridicule, 
if it had not been clear that she was new to the world. Everything 
with her was premeditated; there was not a gleam of fancy or 
spontaneity in what she said or did.” Of Necker, too, he has little 
that is favourable to say. He wrote thus when time and distance 
separated him completely from his old friends. It was otherwise 
when he was enjoying their hospitality and assistance. He was then 
the first to offer obsequious flattery to both. These indeed were days 
when flattery was administered in strong doses. Diderot, for 
instance, assures Suzanne that, had he known her earlier, he never 
would have written licentiously, but would have become like her, “a 
sort of angel.” Marmontel lauds her sensibility (to her face) and 
declares her to be virtue and truth itself. ‘Divine person!” 
exclaims Buffon, ‘‘ you are all intellect, and yet all soul.” Thomas 
{the most devoted of her disciples) refuses to conceive that such a 
soul as hers can cease to exist, because her body loses vitality. 
Bernardin de Saint Pierre (when asking a favour) compares her to 
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Venus. With her own sex she had the same power of exciting 
enthusiasm. ‘“ My adorable friend,” says one lady. ‘“ My beautiful, 
my delicious friend,” says another.* Even allowing that some of 
this was prompted by motives of self-interest, much of it was doubt- 
less sincere. 

In the second year of their marriage, there was born to the Necker 
couple a daughter, destined to become celebrated as Madame de Staél. 
She was christened Germaine, that being the name of her godmother, 
Madame de Vermenoux, Suzanne’s former protectress. Germaine 
was a wilful, precocious child, with a nature that refused to be 
thwarted. A familiar description is that of the little girl sitting 
upright on a wooden stool by her mother’s chair, taking her share in 
a discussion with the wits present; or else, when told to be quiet, 
following with her large restless eyes the countenances and gestures 
of those continuing the conversation. Madame Necker took anxious 
pains in forming the mind of her daughter; but she found it 
necessary to repress her over-impulsive disposition by rather chilling 
admonitions. There was indeed a lack of sympathy between them, 
which increased as time went on. Necker himself was amused by 
the girl’s vivacity, and after a hard day’s work it was a pleasure for 
him to unbend in her company. There is a story that Madame 
Necker, having once kept them waiting for dinner, surprised them 
indulging in some harmless buffoonery. ‘They were posturing and 
bowing to each other from opposite sides of the table with their 
napkins on their heads. Sometimes, in a difference between mother 
and daughter, he would take the part of the latter. The result may 
be imagined. Germaine transferred all her affection and most of her 
respect to her father, considering him the most perfect of beings. 

When Germaine grew up, her parents began to think of finding a 
husband for her; but they would accept none but a Protestant 
suitor. On some distinguished foreigner of the same religion they 
were prepared to confer their daughter and her £14,000 a year. 
They had heard of young William Pitt, son of the great Lord 
Chatham. In spite of his youth, he was in the first rank of English 
politicians, and had every prospect of a brilliant career. Here was 
the very man they wanted, and Suzanne set her heart on promoting 
the alliance. It happened that Pitt, in the autumn of 1783, found 
leisure to make a trip to France in company with Wilberforce. It is 
believed that he was introduced to the Neckers while in Paris, 
though neither he nor his companion makes any allusion thereto in 
their published letters. The story that they offered him the 
splendidly-dowered Mademoiselle Necker, but that Pitt declined the 


* That Madame Necker was in the habit of returning compliment for 
compliment, readers of the ‘ Salon’ will perceive. 
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honour, declaring theatrically that he was “already married to his 
country,” is most improbable, and has been rejected by no less an 
authority than the late Lord Stanhope. Certain it is that neither 
the youthful statesman himself, nor the notion of settling in England, 
at all attracted Germaine, who obstinately refused to participate in 
the scheme. This so upset Madame Necker that she fell ill and 
fancied she was nearing her end. In a letter containing some last 
solemn injunctions to her daughter, she says :— 


“T was anxious that you should marry Mr. Pitt, and become the wife of 
a man of unblemished character. I should have rejoiced in possessing a 
son-in-law who could appreciate your father, and undertake the care of 
him when I am gone. You have refused to afford me this satisfaction. 
Be it so. I will forgive everything if you endeavour to supply to your 
father and yourself the benefits I expected to result from this union. 
Multiply yourself, so to speak, in order to provide him with sources of 
interest such as he would have found in his connection with England, and 
the career of a distinguished son-in-law.” 

Candidates for the hand of Mademoiselle Necker were of course 
not wanting, a pauper prince being among the number ;* but, in the 
end, the Baron de Staél-Holstein, newly appointed Swedish Ambas- 
sador to France, carried off the prize. Necker had been appointed by 
Louis XVI., in 1777, Director-General of the Royal Treasury, and 
thus had exchanged a purely business life for a political post of the 
highest importance. After five thorny years of office, he had felt 
himself compelled to resign ; and at the time of Germaine’s marriage 
he was leading a life of studious retirement. His wife’s salon was 
more in vogue than ever, but she soon ceased to be its directress. 
Her place was taken by the brilliant Madame de Staél, who imparted 
a more political flavour to the conversation. She devoted herself 
rather to works of charity and philanthropy. Owing to her exertions, 
the disgraceful mismanagement of the hospitals of Paris underwent 
reform. She wrote pamphlets embodying her opinions on this and 
other subjects. Her husband considered authorship undesirable for 
women: otherwise it is likely that she would have oftener appeared 
in print. After her death, he found among her manuscripts material 
for some interesting volumes. They contain matter original and 
borrowed—eulogistic portraits of her friends, brief essays, and a 
smooth translation into French prose of Gray’s ‘Elegy.’ There are 
jottings, too, from the conversation of Buffon, Madame Geoffrin, and 
other of her contemporaries. The writer and Buffon, it seems, were 
rather puzzled how to define genius, but came finally to the con- 
clusion that patience, and patience only, deserved the name. For 
Buffon Madame Necker had the profoundest veneration. She and he 


* Prince George of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, brother-in-law of George III. 
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often talked together on the immortality of the soul; and it pained 
her to find that the perfect faith she felt on this point was not shared 
by him. She nursed him, however, in his last illness, and heard him 
then make a full Christian profession. 

Although the reforms set on foot by Necker during his five years 
of office met with fierce opposition, he was generally popular. Among 
all classes, even the most privileged, he found supporters. When 
his resignation was announced, he was deluged with letters of 
sympathy and admiration. In one of these his wife is alluded to as 
“la digne et respectable compagne de vos travaux.” When at length 
he was restored to office, the Revolution was making rapid strides. 
Bitter attacks were made on him in anonymous pamphlets: he was 
the victim of every sort of misrepresentation and calumny. Against 
him was directed the hatred of the Court party, headed by the 
Comte d’Artois and the Polignacs. It is said that Madame Necker, 
while passing through the garden at Versailles, some days before 
the destruction of the Bastille, was hissed by a crowd of courtiers on 
the terrace. 

Dismissed, and as promptly recalled, by the perplexed Louis XVI., 
Necker maintained for fourteen months a struggle against over- 
whelming odds ; but Mirabeau’s efforts to ruin his credit, and thwart 
his plans, succeeded.* He resigned, and quitted France amid the 
hootings of the fickle people whose idol he had been but a year 
before. 

It was in 1784 that Necker purchased the estate and chateau of 
Coppet on the Lake of Geneva. It is a plain edifice of great 
antiquity, in much the same condition as it was two hundred years 
ago, when in possession of the Saxon Counts Dohna. It forms 
three sides of a square, that towards the lake being flanked by 
towers. From the balcony over the central gate there is a delightful 
view. Geneva lies to the right; in front rise the mountains of 
Savoy, their lower slopes clothed with forests of fir interspersed with 
grassy tracts. To the left spreads the widening lake, with many a 
sail dotting its changeful surface. Such was the retreat to which 
Necker now retired. When summoned back to France the previous 
year, he had exclaimed, “I feel as though about to replunge in a 
whirlpool.” From that whirlpool he had escaped, and was in sure 
waters ; yet the very calm surrounding him soon became oppressive. 
He secretly pined for the scene he had left, his work undone, his 
intentions unfulfilled. With his wife it was different. For her the 
change was more welcome. Her shattered nervous system needed 

* “During this period,” says Madame Necker, in a letter written 


afterwards to Gibbon, “I did not enjoy a single hour of repose or of 
liberty.” 
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rest. But what sorrowful recollections crowded on her as she gazed 
around! Shs was back amid the scenes of her childhood and youth, 
but the friends of those days had all passed away. There was 
indeed one person not far off with whom she could travel back in 
memory, and him she now called to her side. This was Gibbon, 
who had for long made Lausanne his home. In a pressing invitation 
to Coppet, she assures him— 


“When I came here, and found only the graves of those I have loved, 
you appeared to me like a tree standing alone and flinging its shade on 
the desert which separates me from the early years of my life.” 


As her health failed, Madame Necker was assailed by strange 
fancies and fears. She dreaded the possibility of her husband’s 
dying before her, and leaving her to face the cold world alone. 
Against this she constantly prayed. Another ever-present fear 
was of being buried accidentally alive, for she had known instances 
of people being laid underground while in a trance. She left lengthy 
instructions in her will to provide against a like accident in her own 
case. During the last months of her life she suffered much. She 
could get no sleep. Wearied out, she would sometimes fall into a 
troubled doze with her head pillowed on the shoulder of her husband, 
who would remain (says Madame de Staél) for hours together 
without moving a muscle, lest he might disturb her. She liked to 
listen to music, which soothed and rested her; and her favourite 
pieces were often played in an adjoining room. Her pleading eyes 
seemed to say— 


“T am weary of words that perplex and deceive— 
Ah! too often their sound they belie; 

But the sweet voice of Music I still can believe: 
Let me hear it and, hearing it, die.” 


She expired gently on the 6th May, 1794, and was buried in a 
handsome mausoleum she had had constructed close to the chateau. 
It was only opened twice afterwards—to admit the remains of 
Necker himself and, later on, those of Madame de Staél. The 
trees and shrubs planted around it have now grown so densely as to 
conceal the monument entirely from view. 
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Mrs. Coovey’s Red Book. 


By LADY LINDSAY. 


Granmesnil Court. 

Monday. 
Ir is a delightful thing to “keep a journal,” although surely no 
easy task to write it successfully. The mere idea possesses a kind 
of old-world flavour; we imagine Clarissa, Saccharissa, and all 
the other “issas” of bygone times, calmly settling themselves 
down in their stiff flowered-silk gowns to narrate pretty feelings 
and prettier adventures. But toindite a careful chronicle nowa- 
days, in these railway-rushing, party-fatiguing, costume-changing 
days, is a very different matter—quite another pair of shoes, as 
my vulgar cousin George would say. 

Of course it is charming to know of a thoroughly safe and con- 
fidential friend at hand. It is rare to have a friend at all (much 
more rare a trustworthy one), and a strongly-bound red book, 
with a large and imposing brass lock, defies all danger of discovery. 
By-the-bye, as I write this, 1 notice that Anastasie, who is un- 
packing my clothes with some officiousness, gives a quick glance 
now and then in the direction of myself and my book. I hope 
that she is not already counting on the possibility of my forgetting 
my keys in the pocket of one or other of my gowns! HowI wish 
that she would go round the other side of the room! I push my 
chair back and tilt it so that there is absolutely no space for her 
to pass between me and the wall; she gives a sort of sniff as she 
carries my lace petticoat ostentatiously another way and lays it 
on the bed, having knocked over a light table in her path. I 
must really say something to propitiate her, or she will do my 
hair infamously to-night. 

“Vous voyez, Anastasie,” I begin hesitatingly ; “vous voyez, 
jecris.” 

I balance my pen on my finger and thumb as I speak, 
awkwardly letting some ink run up into my nails. This is really 
most tiresome, for unless I can procure a slice of lemon, I don’t 
know what I shall look like at dinner. Inky fingers—good 
heavens ! 


Anastasie, meanwhile, has responded with a toss of her head. 
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There is no doubt that French maids can “toss” their heads, as 
people say in books. 

“Madame fait de la littérature,” observes my maid con- 
temptuously. 

I nod. 

“ C’est beau, la littérature,” she continues scathingly, “ mais— 
ca rougit le nez!” 

Does she really think so, I wonder? Certainly I would not be 
a first-class novelist (still less a female historian), at the expense 
of even a pink nose, not to say a red one. I will take the earliest 
opportunity, as soon as Anastasie has left the room, to peep into 
the looking-glass. There! She really is gone at last—what a 
mercy! Igaze around. My gown reposes on the bed. It is not 
a gown, but rather what is generally called a “creation.” I do 
hope it may . . . yes, I really hope the Marquis will like it. 

Meanwhile, having assured myself that caligraphy has not yet 
injured my nasal organ (which is one of my particular pet 
features), I return to my journal. Surely it is high time to 
describe myself. But here I have to contend with one of the 
hardest problems of a journal; it is so impossible to describe 
one’s self! Even to this dear confidant I scarcely like to acknow- 
ledge that I have nice eyes, much better hair than most of my 
friends and contemporaries, and a figure that is ... well, not 
altogether bad. The very faintest praise that I bestow on myself 
seems, oddly enough, silly and jarring. Journals should be 
invented on some new system, with consoling, nay, flattering, 
opinions regarding the writer ready printed at the bottom of each 
page. As to my personal defects, it were too hard that I should 
be required to point them out. I know them well—so well 
indeed that I do not care to speak of them. I am much better 
aware of them than any one else can possibly be; do I not spend 
the greater part of my life in trying to remedy them? I will 
therefore pass on. Iam dressed in a comfortable soft wrapper, 
not quite a tea-gown, not altogether a dressing-gown, a garment 
which, when I contemplate its lovely lace and furbelows, I wish 
could be occasionally seen by some one besides myself and 
Anastasie. This is a shooting party. By such a statement I do 
not imply anything invidious or metaphorical ; of course I do not 
intend to write flippantly in my journal. I mean what I say, 
this is a shooting party, and for that very reason I was invited. 

Only a week ago, the Marquis called upon me in London. He 
does not often call; I don’t think he really quite knows what to 
say when he finds himself in the depths of an arm-chair, with a 
woman and a tea-table within a yard of him. He is a short, 
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thick-set young man, with dark hair and a pale face, and one 
great interest in life: his gun. I will not say that he would sell 
his soul for the sake of a good day’s shooting, because I doubt 
whether he has ever sufficiently contemplated the fact of having 
a soul to know if he would readily part with it or not; but I am 
quite sure that he would gladly give up all his worldly possessions 
to obtain exceptionally fine sport. I may add that his high rank 
and his well-known generosity in fees usually bring him the luck 
of the warmest corner ; everybody’s keepers become his devoted 
slaves ; and thus, whilst other gentlemen grumble, the Marquis is 
happy. But to return to his visit. When he had nibbled the 
top of his cane for a long while, he suddenly blurted out: “ By- 
the-bye, Mrs. Toovey, I’m off to the Dovedales next Monday.” 

“The Dovedales!” I echoed, “how charming! Granmesnil is 
such a romantic place!” 

“Well,” said the Marquis slowly, “there’s some good high 
ground, and one really excellent covert, though I don’t quite 
agree with Dovedale myself as to the merits of spruce fir; to my 
mind, he overdoes spruce fir.” 

Nervous of betraying my ignorance, I hastened to exclaim: 
“They're such nice people! Such dear nice people, the Dove- 
dales!” 

“‘Admirable people, the Dovedales!” said my guest. “They 
always choose their friends carefully—not a bad shot amongst 
them. What a pity you’re not coming, Mrs. Toovey!” 

“ But I can’t shoot, Lord Ballymore.” 

“No, I suppose not. I’ve seen women shoot, but to my 
thinking they’re mostly in the way. But indoors, you know,” he 
continued reassuringly; “there are always women of some sort 
about the place.” 

This politeness was even more than what Young England has 
accustomed its ladies to receive. I could not help laughing 
outright, and Lord Ballymore, who is certainly very good-natured, 
joined me after a minute or two; it took him quite that time to 
see the joke—he really might be Scotch instead of Irish! 

“T do wish you were coming, Mrs. Toovey, though, for all that, 
you know,” he added, his apologies being well mea ont, if not very 
dexterously turned ; “ couldn’t you manage it somehow with the 
Dovedales ?” 

“Tm afraid not,” I answered; “I really am afraid not. I 
never did ask for any sort of invitation at any time of my life.” 

“Of course you didn’t!” said the Marquis soothingly, and 
therewith he shook my hand with vigour and departed, reiterating 
that he wished he could see me next week. 
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I silently echoed the wish. We must not dissect too critically 
the manners of Marquises; moreover, fashions change as times 
change, and what would have been uncourtly in the days of our 
grandfathers may be considered a manly and engaging frankness 
in 1887. Lord Ballymore’s language is not unlike his shake of 
the hand. He did not bow over my fingers with a stately grace 
—no, he crushed them so that they were violently indented by 
the corners of my emerald ring ; then also, his speech is neither 
gentle nor elegant, only forcible. Yet, all things considered, it 
has become high time for me to take an interest in my friends; 
my mourning is now only what Anastasie calls a dewil de 
convenance, and dear Mr. Toovey—how good and kind he was, to 
be sure—he has left me whilst I am still in the thirties, with a 
comfortable income and no restrictions. I have grave responsi- 
bilities. 

But I am digressing. The Marquis had not quitted the house 
five minutes when I became overwhelmed by one of those feelings 
which I never struggle against, being perfectly sure that they are 
the whispers of Fate, and quite all for the best. Obeying the 
impulse, I ran upstairs to my room, put on my prettiest bonnet 
and cloak, and sallied forth to the Dovedales. There I was 
fortunate enough, not only to find Lady Dovedale at home, but 
also most opportunely to miss three spinster aunts of hers who 
had just paid her a lengthy visitation. 

Lady Dovedale kissed me tenderly with a sort of reaction— 
the aunts had kissed her. Presently also her troubled mind 
unfolded itself to me. 

“My dear Ruth,” she said, “only think! We've got a shooting 
party next week, and I’m in the most dreadful despair you can 
imagine!” 

“But why? Have any of the guns failed ?” I spoke sportingly, 
recollecting the Marquis. 

“No, my dear, but the wives of two guns.” 

“Oh, the wives!” I said lightly, my thoughts still recalling 
Lord Ballymore’s conversation. “That doesn’t seem much of a 
disaster.” 

“Tt is a disaster,” said Lady Dovedale sighing, “because I 
have to combat several adverse influences. It’s all very well for 
Dovedale to consider, as he does, only the men and the game and 
all that, but I shall be shut up for three mortal days with one 
woman who is aggressively high-church, and another who is 
annoyingly low-church, and a third who writes on all kinds of 
horrid broad topics for the reviews. Don’t you see that I want 
two comfortable pillow-like women like those I have lost, to help 
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to keep the peace, if nothing else? Why, one of them would 
have sung—positively, a beautiful thrilling contralto, accompany- 
ing herself, so that there would have been no trouble with her ; 
and the other travels with a lot of silver knick-knacks and 
birthday autograph books that keep people quiet till luncheon, 
and she paints little oval portraits in water-colour so that there’s 
no smell of oil, and gives everybody large eyes and long 
eyelashes!” 

“‘ How very, very sad!” was all that I could find to say. 

“And now one has caught an influenza,” continued Lady 
Dovedale discontentedly, “and the other has to go into mourning, 
which doesn’t affect the man, of course.” 

“T wish I could help you, dear Lady Dovedale!” said I. 

“How I wish you could, but—dear me! Couldn’t you? It 
would be a real favour if you would come, and forgive short notice 
and all my explanations. It does seem like asking you as a stop- 
gap, though, that’s the worst of it.” 

“T love being asked as a stop-gap,” I said with truthful 
enthusiasm ; “dear Lady Dovedale, I shall be delighted to come.” 

“ How good you are, Ruth! You see you are not—I mean, you 
are neither one thing nor the other; you never quarrel with the 
women, and never annoy the men; no, that indeed you don’t!” 
added Lady Dovedale with a little laugh. “Why, you will be a 
real comfort to us all!” 

I felt that I should truly be as welcome as a bottle of soothing 
syrup, but I was not unwilling to play any part. I like Lady 
Dovedale—also, London is very dull just now, and that new 
lavender-grey gown will get quite spoilt if it is not worn soon; 
and—well, why should I not own it, this brass lock being so solid 
and secure? There was the Marquis to think about. Consequently, 
I felt it easy to cheer Lady Dovedale. Equally was it to my taste 
to set off for Waterloo station this afternoon, after swallowing an 
early luncheon. 

I arrived at the station barely in time to catch the train, 
however, so that I was unable to choose my place, and was 
hustled by a well-meaning but disagreeable official into a carriage 
containing only two elderly gentlemen, strangers to me. The 
train started almost immediately, and as we were whirled along I 
leaned back and cogitated, whilst also listening to some of my 
neighbours’ remarks. These were by no means made in whispers ; 
my fellow-travellers were earnest politicians, as argumentative as 
Lady Dovedale’s feminine visitors could possibly be. The one 
whom my slender knowledge discovered to be a red-hot Tory was 
firm in his denunciation of everything. The country was going 
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to the dogs, he said, and he paraded such a multitude of dis- 
heartening and overwhelming reasons to this effect that I felt like 
a naughty child, told so often that it is incurably naughty that it 
can never even grasp the distant possibility of being good. 
Presently, however, I was cheered by the other elderly gentleman, 
who took a wholly opposite tone, being, as I concluded, not only a 
Radical but a democrat. He, waving his hand in the fulness of 
his argument, explained to his seethingly angry friend as well as 
to my calm self (though of course he did not claim my acquaint- 
ance), that England had never been in a more hopeful and 
inspiriting condition. I tried to learn a few of his sentences by 
heart, as I thought they might be effective at dinner to-night ; 
but somehow I grew sleepy, and all the fine words disappeared 
one by one out of my head, and only a confused murmur of 
dissentient voices remained, whilst I congratulated myself that 
the time had not yet come when we women should be called upon 
to enunciate our political opinions in parliament. 

It was rather cold, and I pulled the high fur collar of my cloak 
well up over my ears, so that I was just beginning to realise a 
sense of comfort, and (if I may say so) downy snooziness, when 
we arrived at a junction, the name of which was vociferously 
shouted. The door was roughly thrown open, and I found myself 
obliged to alight and face the cold air on the platform. There a 
few passengers, amongst whom I could not distinguish Lord 
Ballymore, were already disconsolately grouped, surrounded by 
maids, valets, gun-cases, fur rugs, and bags of leviathan pro- 
portions, all apparently waiting to be forwarded to the 
Dovedales’. 

A po.ite station-master soon came to the rescue, and we were 
presently deposited by instalments in the chilly carriages of the 
slow train which was to convey us by a branch-line to our 
ultimate destination. Needless to say, we all stared in the hope 
of obtaining a clue of one another’s identity. I came speedily to 
a conclusion that the long-visaged angular lady opposite to me 
represented the high-church creed ; whilst a stout and comfortable- 
looking dame at the end of the carriage, who smiled at everything 
and everybody, seemed specially designated for a methodist. The 
husband of my vis-a-vis had retreated to a smoking-carriage ; but 
a dapper little man who was the spouse of the stout lady remained 
with us, and he, a victim to his wife’s smile, which ruled him with 
iron command, fetched and carried and wrapped her round and 
picked up her things, and otherwise occupied himself in her 
service without ceasing. There were no other occupants of our 
carriage; but when we reached Granmesnil station the other 
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guests appeared from adjoining carriages and went with us 
towards where, in the wintry twilight, flashed the lamps of three 
or four vehicles sent for our benefit. Anastasie is an admirable 
traveller. She was certain, I knew, to look after herself and my 
luggage also, so that my one object during this short walk was to 
elude the companionship of the two ladies with whom I had just 
travelled. I therefore stood in the dark shadow of the station 
doorway whilst the first carriage, a smart brougham with two 
fiery horses, drew up. I had foreseen exactly what was about to 
happen: after some complimentary demur, the two ladies entered 
the brougham and drove off. Let us hope that they did not 
embitter their seclusion by polemical discussion! As I emerged 
from my protecting doorway, another lady, who had resorted to 
an artifice resembling mine, having apparently flattened herself 
against a dark window, now advanced smiling. She was a fair, 
fragile-looking woman, with a most innocent face and large 
tremulous blue eyes, which I admired by the flickering lamplight. 
As we both came forward from opposite directions, the gentlemen, 
of whom there were five or six, seemed somewhat surprised at our 
apparitions ; but we most of us jumped in, higgledy-piggledy, into 
a large and comfortable omnibus, whilst a couple of the youngest 
men climbed into a dog-cart, and the servants and porters, 
carrying enormous loads of luggage, meandered slowly in the 
direction of the flies. 

Without waiting for anything except a few stray gun-cases and 
hat-boxes tossed upon our roof, our omnibus rattled off merrily. 
I found myself seated beside the fragile-looking lady, and 
wondering all the while where the strong-minded reviewer could 
possibly have stowed herself away. We all talked and laughed 
and got on very well—like a house on fire, as cousin George 
would say. By the time we reached Granmesnil Court we had all 
become the best of friends. The fragile-looking lady I found to 
be by no means so stupid as she looked. The high-church 
husband, being a persistent smoker, had taken his place on the 
box, and the dapper little Methodist, who was evidently what the 
Scotch call “hodden down,” appeared greatly to enjoy his 
temporary liberty. There were also two very pleasant and 
talkative young men. 

Arrived at last, we were all turned out, dazed and blinking, 
into the well-lit hall, where we discarded our outer wraps and 
shook out our plumes and feathers. In an inner hall, or rather 
corridor, we found Lady Dovedale, her lips uttering gracious 
welcome, her hands dispensing cups of tea. By her side was her 
niece, a pretty young girl, and lo and behold! from the depths of 
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an immense rocking-chair emerged the Marquis, who had arrived 
by a morning train. 

“ Glad to see you, Mrs. Toovey,” quoth he coolly ; “ unexpected 
pleasure, eh?” 

“Quite unexpected,” I replied, drawing myself up with some 
haughtiness ; “ C’est toujours l’imprévu qui arrive, Lord Bally- 
more.” 

At this moment Lady Dovedale began talking to me. 

“ We have had several terrible ups and downs since I saw you, 
dearest Ruth ; amongst others, the loss of one of our best guns. 
His mother died; wasn’t it annoying ?” 

“Oh, so annoying!” I answered vaguely, for just then the door 
opened and some one entered the room. I felt conscious of his 
presence, though but imperfectly realising it. 

“Of course we've had to fill up the vacancy,” continued Lady 
Dovedale’s voice at my ear; “such a piece of luck, too, as we 
stumbled upon. Do you know Mr. Grenfell, by chance, Ruth? 
He’s one of Dovedale’s oldest friends, but he has been abroad so 
much these last few years that we have scarcely seen anything 
of him.” 

I heard the murmur of her voice. I almost pinched my own 
wrist to know if I were awake or dreaming. Then a tall spare 
figure walked quietly up to the table close to where I sat. 

“Qh, yes, I know Mr. Grenfell,” I answered slowly, and there- 
upon I drank a long draught of tea. The next moment I looked 
up; our eyes met. He gave a start—so slight a start that no one 
probably noticed it. Then he bowed and smiled, a curious smile. 
If I were to speculate on that emile it would take me six weeks to 
come to any conclusion concerning it, and even then it would 
probably be the wrong conclusion. Here is Anastasie, who says 
that I must dress immediately. 

To you, dearest journal, who are to be the confidant of my 
most intimate thoughts and actions, I will explain this much: 
yesterday fortnight I refused Mr. Grenfell when he proposed to 
me in my own drawing-room, and after I had refused him, we 
parted, as we thought, never to meet again. 

Tuesday. 

I wrote so long yesterday that I had scarcely time to dress for 
dinner, yet I shut the pages of my diary with reluctance. I 
would willingly have explained how that Mr. Grenfell is a 
rich man, a lonely bachelor whom many ladies (though I am 
not one of the number) would gladly take for better or worse. 
T have known him for years and years, and always more or less 
dreaded and avoided him, except on those occasions when he has 
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avoided us all by starting off to the Rocky Mountains to pursue 
horned cattle or whatever queer and dangerous beasts reside 
thereon. Curiously enough, my sentiments have not been 
reciprocated. 

I have always been aware of Mr. Grenfell’s persistent admira- 
tion, and was not much surprised, when, soon after his last 
return to England, he drove up to my house one afternoon in a 
hansom, and then and there proposed to me. What he pleaded 
and how I rejected him, all this and much more would I gladly 
divulge to you, my dear journal, but that I run the risk of not 
sufficiently condensing my narrative. I had no idea that litera- 
ture could be so difficult an art! 

When Mr. Grenfell recognised me yesterday, he had the good 
taste to greet me with only a slight and distant bow. He did not 
attempt conversation, and I, at the first opportunity, went up to 
my own room like most of the other guests. It was impossible to 
explain matters to Lady Dovedale; she would have grieved (she 
who prides herself on her talent as a hostess) to discover the 
bévue she had committed in asking Mr. Grenfell and me to meet 
each other. For her sake, moreover, I could not give up the 
party and return to London. (I will not say that the Marquis 
had anything to do with my staying onat Granmesnil. It is not 
always easy, nor yet necessary, to analyse our feelings too 
pitilessly.) On the other hand, it was useless to hope that Mr. 
Grenfell would take his departure. I know him of old; he is as 
obstinate as nineteen thousand mules tied together. The mere 
idea that I might wish him gone would certainly induce him to 
remain. What a nature! 

Anastasie grumbled the whole time that I dressed; she said 
that I did justice neither to her nor to my gown. In haste I 
finally ran rustling downstairs, pinning on as I went a few of 
poor dear Mr. Toovey’s diamond ornaments. When I entered the 
library every one was assembled. I mumbled some excuse; I 
scarcely know what it was, but my hostess, as usual, was kind and 
lenient. Two or three minutes still elapsed before dinner was 
announced, and during that interval the Marquis came and posted 
himself by my side. He looks well in evening dress, like most 
aristocratic young Englishmen, yet I was struck by the aggres- 
sive and disagreeable expression of his eyes and mouth. 

“ Hate that fellow Grenfell!” he muttered. “ Met him before, 
Mrs. Toovey? ‘To my mind he’s an insufferable prig. Always 
thinks he knows better than everybody else in the room.” 

Being a woman, I of course disliked hearing the person abused 
whom I was accustomed myself to abuse so freely. 
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“He is often silent, but I have never heard him press his 
opinions, whatever they may be,” I answered quickly. 

“Oh, don’t he, though!” said the Marquis crossly, turning on 
his heel, and there, as by some sudden feat of legerdemain, in his 
place stood Mr. Grenfell. 

“It is my privilege to take you in to dinner,” he said with odd 
smile. Then he offered me his arm. “ Dinner is announced; 
you had better not be late again.” 

Inwardly I agreed with the Marquis. What a thoroughly 
annoying person Mr. Grenfell was! There could be no two 
opinions on the subject. 

“Tf you are to take me, I suppose we must go,” said I, with 
unladylike virulence. 

“T think so, because you see almost every one has gone in 
already. What a cub that fellow Ballymore is!” 

This he added as we marched along in the procession. 

“Do you think so?” I asked stiffly; “I like him very much ; 
he can be quite charming.” 

“Can he indeed?” enquired Mr. Grenfell, slightly raising his 
eyebrows ; “I should not have thought so, but doubtless you 
know him better than I do.” 

We seated ourselves at table, and I shook out my napkin 
angrily. It certainly was hard that the one person I wished to 
avoid should be my partner. On my other side was the married 
smoker, the perfume of whose dress-coat bore witness to his 
proclivities. The table was decorated with a mass of tawny- 
coloured chrysanthemums, surrounding an expanse of pale blue 
satin, whereon reposed quaint medizval beasts and birds of silver. 
There was no épergne, nothing to obstruct the sight; a large 
shaded lamp hung over our heads, and many sconces on the walls 
gave additional light. 

“What a charming arrangement!” I remarked, feeling that I 
must say something. 

“Perfectly delightful!” returned my companion. ‘ Would you 
believe it, Mrs. Toovey, I have been wishing ever since you 
arrived that it might be my good luck to take you in to 
dinner?” 

“T was speaking of the table.” 

“ And I was speaking of ourselves; surely we are more inter- 
esting than the table, though some of us seem to be made of wood 
or stone, or even the nether millstone.” 

“What is a nether millstone ?” I asked innocently. 

“It shall be my pride to instruct you. In the East, where 
corn is ground between two large flat stones ——” 
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“Oh, for heaven’s sake, Mr. Grenfell, don’t be improving! 
Anything rather than that!” 

Hereupon, I gazed anxiously at the smoker, hoping to attract 
his attention, and induce him to enter into conversation. 

“He likes soup—do not disturb him,” said Mr. Grenfell coolly ; 
“ pray let us return to the consideration of ourselves. Surely we 
cannot do better. May I tell you of what I am thinking?” 

“ No, don’t,” I answered petulantly. 

“A woman’s no sometimes means yes; do allow me to tell 
you, Mrs. Toovey.” 

“Of course I can’t help it if you choose to tell me.” 

“ Well, I was thinking that, had you accepted me, the Dove- 
dales might have lent us this place for our honeymoon.” 

I could find positively no answer to such a speech. I felt my 
cheeks and even my forehead grow hot and red with anger. 

“Of course,” continued Mr. Grenfell, quietly, “I am only 
contemplating what philosophers call a potentiality; it might 
have happened, you know, only it didn’t.” 

“T am very glad that it did not happen.” 

“And I am sorry; therein lies the difference. Well, you 
know that, however often you refuse me, I shall always ask you 
again; that is one of the ‘can’t-help-its’ of my peculiar 
character.” 

“They are bringing round the fish; let me recommend that 
special sauce, Mr. Grenfell. It is a sauce Lord Dovedale prides 
himself on—his chef is noted for it.” . 

I felt greatly annoyed, yet I could not forbear laughing; 
doubtless all that my neighbour had said was meant in joke, yet 
his remarks were in bad taste and revolted me—they made me 
positively hate him. Once more I turned to the smoker, but he 
had apparently so large a portion of fish to consume that he was 
altogether engaged in the task of swallowing it. 

* You had better talk to me, after all,” said Mr. Grenfell, 
exasperatingly; “that man eats diligently when he is not 
smoking.” 

“Tell me, who are our fellow-guests?” I asked quickly; “I 
know scarcely any of them.” 

“ You know the Marquis ? ” 

“Oh yes, I know the Marquis,” I replied impatiently. 

Lord Ballymore was sitting almost opposite to us, yet not so 
nearly opposite that he could overhear our remarks or enter into 
our conversation. He could only glower and stare, as indeed he 
did. It had, of course, been his fate to take Lady Dovedale into 
dinner, but on his other side sat the fragile-looking lady. 
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‘Who is she?” I asked. 

“Don’t you know? Why, she writes under the name of ‘the 
Scorpion.’ She is the cream of the cream of all strong-minded 
correctionists; she is a cynic, a positivist—she speaks of things 
that we men scarce dare whisper of. Alas! Lord Ballymore does 
not seem to ‘ cotton’ to her, as he would doubtless say himself.” 

“ He does not talk slang,” said I, quickly. 

“T dare say not. I crave his pardon—and yours! I have no 
doubt that his vocabulary is purely Shakesperian.” 

“ How silly you are!” 

“T am sorry again; it seems my destiny to be sorry. But 
every one to-night is so glum! Everybody always is glum on the 
first evening of a party; I think it is only at breakfast on 
breaking-up day that they all really recover and look joyful.” 

“You are severe.” 

“Oh no. Of course I cannot rival Lord Ballymore in his flow 
of sparkling conversation, rippling forth from the very peak of 
Mount Parnassus. Now, if he and his sapient companion were to 
spend a honeymoon here, how eminently hilarious it would be!” 

“Your thoughts run on honeymoons; they are not generally 
supposed to be festive seasons.” 

“Tt is your turn to be severe, Mrs. Toovey. But do you know 
the lady sitting on the right hand of Lord Dovedale? She has 
serious thoughts—she is very high church.” 

“‘So I have been told.” 

“She has driven her husband, your neighbour, to smoke— 
endless smoke—but perhaps that is preferable to drink. 

“Or crime,” said I, laughing. 

I began to feel more at my ease with Mr. Grenfell; it is 
wonderful what the exigences of polite society may force us to 
do, not only easily, but with absolute complacence. Here was I 
conversing on honeymoons with a man whom I had rejected more 
or less for many years of my life, and most especially and decisively 
a fortnight ago. 

When the ladies left the dining-room “ the Marquis ” (as indeed 
he was usually called by every one, including myself) was standing 
beside the door, and when I passed close to him he murmured 
softly, but none the less forcibly : 

“T do hate intellectual women ! ” 

“Do you?” I asked, looking up at him. 

“Yow'll talk to me a bit by-and-bye, won’t you?” he managed 
to say before I and the other ladies swept on, urged forward by 
Lady Dovedale. 


“What are you laughing at, Ruth?” asked my hostess, as we 
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went down the corridor. “ Lord Ballymore is so funny,” I said 
by way of explanation. 

“Yes, he’s immensely clever, especially for a marquis,” said 
Lady Dovedale thoughtfully. “And what do you think of Mr. 
Grenfell, dear? Most people are horribly frightened of him.” 

She slipped her arm through mine as she spoke. 

“Of course you can always hold your own,” she went on, 
“that’s partly why I gave you to him to-night. Really some 
women are quite silly about him! my neice Dora says she would 
just assoon sit byanogre. And yet he isn’t at all good-looking !” 

It was a long time before the gentlemen joined us. Such is 
always the case, I think, in shooting parties; men have a great 
deal to say to each other about keepers and guns and other topics 
of sport. At least I will give them the benefit of this kindly 
supposition, though the loud roars of laughter which reached our 
sombre feminine circle, and which rose and fell and rose again 
from the far dining room, might have given cause for much 
speculation. 

“Tell Lord Dovedale that tea is ready,” murmured the hostess 
at last to the butler, when that functionary had elaborately 
prepared a tea-table in front of her. Miss Dora was playing the 
pianoforte, which she did with neither correctness nor passion, 
but her music helped to make the elder ladies talk. J was rather 
frightened of my gentle-looking aquaintance, now that I had 
learned her alarming gift of authorship, and she, to do her justice, 
shewed no violent desire to propitiate any of her own sex, but 
leaned silently back in a low chair waving an enormous black fan 
to and fro. 

At a round table in full lamplight sat Fraiilein Worms, the 
governess, who, after she had acquainted Lady Dovedale with the 
interesting facts that Tommy had swallowed his pill as well as the 
strawberry jam, and that Florrie had not made more than nine 
mistakes in her. French exercise, subsided into silence over the 
elaborate stitches with which she was irretrievably disfiguring a 
pretty piece of satin. 

Thus passed one of the dreariest hours I ever spent, and when, 
finally, with a trampling of feet, a rush of voices, and a perfume 
of tobacco, the black-coated ones came along the corridor and 
entered our presence, they must have found a thoroughly torpid 
and unpromising group of females. 

“ Are you asleep?” asked the Marquis at my elbow. 

“Nearly, not quite ; I wish I were.” 

“Oh come, that’s civil!” said Lord Ballymore; “ why, I wanted 
to talk to you all through dinner.” 
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“Did you?” I had no spirit tosay more. Then we lapsed into 
silence. I think the Marquis was offended with me, for soon he 
got up from the seat into which he had dropped by my side, and 
joined Lord Dovedale and two or three other men on the 
hearthrug. Mr. Grenfell was positively carrying on an animated 
conversation with Fraiilein Worms. What an extraordinary 
being he is! Even Lady Dovedale looked at him with some 
surprise. The poor old Fraiilein had pushed her limp hair back, 
making her high forehead appear even larger than usual, and her 
face was eager, whilst he was the only person in the room who 
seemed to take any trouble to be agreeable. 

At last, mercifully, there was a move. The men were taken up 
to the billiard-room, where the smoker, who had stood on one leg 
for the last ten minutes, doubtless received the reward due to his 
patience. We ladies, after being offered wine and water and thin 
biscuits, were each of us provided with a candle and informed that 
the journey had no doubt tired us. After this parting ceremony, 
we betook ourselves to our rooms—one, if not all, with much joy 
and gratulation. 


Wednesday. 

Yesterday morning I came down very late for breakfast. 
Anastasie did not bring me my cup of tea till nearly nine o'clock, 
and even then I was rather sleepy ; furthermore, my new gown 
fitted so badly that I was obliged at the last moment to change it 
for another. When I reached the dining-room, everybody had 
nearly done breakfast. Lady Dovedale, however, smiled re- 
assuringly, though as it seemed to me somewhat sadly; indeed, 
as I slipped into the empty chair which the Marquis proffered me 
next to his own, it struck me that the whole party wore an 
appearance of gloom. Lord Dovedale looked absolutely annoyed. 
Certainly, the weather was not inspiriting. A fine drizzling 
rain, falling steadily, promised by-and-bye to soak thoroughly 
through the various broad shoulders now comfortably clad in 
warm woolly homespun or velveteen corduroy; still, for such 
chances of war all good sportsmen should be prepared. As the 
Marquis tenderly heaped my two plates with grilled chicken, 
dry toast, hot bun and strawberry jam, I whispered to him— 

“ What’s up?” 

“Oh, nothing much,” he answered grufily; “only, naturally, 
Dovedale’s put out. Grenfell’s gone and sprained his ankle—he’s 
always doing something, you know, just to make himself 
conspicuous.” 

“Surely that’s hard!” I exclaimed, glancing involuntarily 
round to where the culprit, the only one in ordinary morning 
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dress among his fellow sportsmen, sat moodily staring at his 
plate. 

“I dare say he only funks the rain, after all,” said Lord Bally- 
more, unkindly. 

“Oh, nonsense! Why, he won his spurs in the Rocky 
Mountains, and all kinds of outlandish places; he’s not likely to 
think much of the rain.” 

But I was unable to spend much time in defending the 
slandered one; I was obliged to keep my breath, not exactly to 
cool my porridge, but to swallow my boiling tea as quickly as I 
could, for already most of the guests were leaving the table. 
When finally I passed out of the room with Lady Dovedale, she 
murmured piteously : 

“Only think, Ruth, our crack shot! Isn’t it toosad? It will 
make such an awful difference in the bag ; Dovedale will be sulky 
about it for the next six months!” 

Half an hour later, all the men, with one melancholy exception, 
had trudged off through the rain, and we lady guests sat aimlessly 
in the drawing-room, none of us sufficiently energetic to begin 
either needlework or letter-writing. Yet nobody cared to talk. 
I was drumming idly on the window-panes watching the drops 
chasing each other down in haste, and wishing that I could say, 
as in my childhood— 


“Rain, rain, go to Spain, 
And never, never come back again,” 


in spite of farmers, and agriculturists, and the rest of those 
tiresome people who always want wet weather at inconvenient 
times. 

At last the door opened, and Lady Dovedale entered, bringing 
mercifully to us a man—éke man. He limped, certainly, but 
that was of no consequence to us. He was smiling, and saying 
pleadingly to our hostess : 

“T put myself ‘altogether under your protection, Lady Dove- 
dale; it requiries no small courage for a lonely male to face six 
ladies in what might be called uncanonical hours.” 

“Come in,” said Lady Dovedale laughing ; “ your penance is 
to amuse us after having so grievously failed in your duty to your 
own kind.” 

Thereupon Mr. Grenfell made the best of it, although he did 
not look as if he altogether liked sitting on the sofa to be fussed 
over by such a feminine community as that which speedily 
encircled him, It must be owned that his soldierly and rather 
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angular figure seemed out of place among the cushions, whilst we 
women all stood or sat about chattering to him. 

“Can’t I make myself useful?” he asked, piteously. ‘ Don’t 
ladies always have wool to wind, or something of that sort to 
be done ?” 

But we all shook our heads laughing. Unlike the black sheep 
of nursery lore, we had none of us any wool. 

“ My mental capacities have not in any way suffered,” continued 
Mr. Grenfell, turning towards the reviewer. For, whilst he 
scarcely addressed any special remark to me, he gave his attention 
almost too much to that gentle being who (I must really say) 
did her very best to attract him, putting on languid airs and 
graces which, in my humble opinion, are most especially 
unbecoming to a strong-minded woman. 

“JT have an idea,’ said Lady Dovedale suddenly, “a most 
brilliant idea; several of the neighbours are coming to dine 
to-night!” 

“Oh!” shouted the dismayed chorus. 

“Why should we not get up some tableaux?” asked Lady 
Dovedale unperturbed ; “ why, in fact, should not you,” she added, 
sweetly turning to our victim, “ arrange it all for us, tell us what 
to wear, and how to wear it, how we ought to look, and all that?” 

“Why not, indeed?” said Mr. Grenfell, with a peculiar 
expression on his face, which I, having known him for long years, 
could easily interpret; whereupon I burst out laughing, but the 
others all exclaimed with simultaneous joy: 

“ What a delightful, delicious idea!” So it came to be settled 
that we should have tableaux, the thought and preparation of 
which, as any manager of such amusements well knows, must 
inevitably prove food enough for vacant minds and vacant hours 
during the longest day. 

Somebody rang the bell, and two footmen presently brought in 
an enormous trunk filled with stage properties. When these, 
however, were turned out on the floor and eagerly examined, it 
was found that no costume was altogether complete, so that our 
difficulties would be greatly increased by the fact that some of 
the performers must needs shelter those portions of themselves 
clad in everyday dress behind their neighbours who might be 
better provided. Nevertheless, the greater the difficulty the 
greater the art, as we all (Mrs. Clement perhaps a little too 
strongly) impressed on Mr. Grenfell. Lady Dovedale, with the 
peculiar cunning of a hostess, had pleaded household duties and 
absented herself from our conclave. When the luncheon bell 
rang, and she returned to the drawing-room, we had only come to 
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uncertain conclusions, and we all greeted her with individual 
opinions—of course to each of us our own costume was the most 
interesting. It had been settled for me to enact the part of 
Beatrice, with the Marquis for Dante. Certainly Lord Ballymore’s 
short nose was a drawback, Dante’s features being so familiar 
to everybody. However, there was not such a thing as a real 
Roman nose in the whole of our company. I had rebelled a little 
when Mr. Grenfell, speaking to me for almost the first time, 
suggested the tableau. 

“T don’t see why the Marquis should be Dante,” said I sulkily. 

*‘ He will look so inspired,” answered Mr. Grenfell. “ You are 
sure to inspire him. Besides, the part seems to suit him 
admirably. Don’t you remember what we were saying last night, 
Mrs. Toovey, with regard to your friend’s language ?” 

“ He does not pretend to be a poet,” I retorted angrily ; “ but, 
as you say, he will no doubt look the part very well. Let it be 
so, then.” 

“It were a pity to waste this charming scarlet hood,” said 
Mr. Grenfell, examining the article in question; “and if Lord 
Ballymore dons it over the dressing-gown he sports in the 
smoking-room, his costume will be complete. Yours should be 
all white, you know.” 

“T wonder why,” said Mrs. Clement, lackadaisically, “I really 
quite wonder why, dear Mrs. Toovey, you have not thought of 
acting Ruth and Boaz. Such a charming picture! Your name 
suggests it, and Mr. Grenfell might do Boaz; mightn’t you, Mr. 
Grenfell ? ” 

“T might,” he answered curtly. 

“The corn would be difficult,” said Lady Dovedale, coming to 
my rescue. 

Dislikes are mostly reciprocal. As we trooped in to luncheon, 
Mrs. Clement fixed her shining blue eyes on my face with 
a most disagreeable expression. Dear me, how I do detest 
her ! 

When the gentlemen came home from shooting, they none of 
them greeted our project with warm approval, nor did any one 
seem specially delighted with the part we had so carefully 
assigned to him. To begin with, they were all hugely pleased 
and occupied with the day’s sport. Needless to say, the Marquis 
had distinguished himself, and as Mr. Grenfell was not present to 
dispute with him the honours of the field, and Lord Dovedale 
could not shoot his best because of his vexation, Lord Ballymore 
had “ walked over ” easily, as he explained it to me himself. We 
found it sadly difficult to induce the men to look upon our 
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evening pastime as amusement at all. It was only when they 
came for a short space to the drawing-room, dressed in clean 
dry clothes, their hair damp and carefully combed, and a general 
appearance of hot bath about them, that they deigned to listen 
to our explanations. Even then they showed an unholy wish to 
retire with speed to their dear billiard-room. Thither Mr. 
Grenfell had apparently already betaken himself, man like, to 
escape the brunt of the scene. 

“My dear Mrs. Toovey,” said the Marquis, in a thoroughly 
annoyed tone, “what can you be thinking of ? Dante, of all 
people! Why he was a stupid muff who couldn’t do anything.” 

“ Except write.” 

“Oh, yes; write, of course—though I can’t sav I ever read his 
book.” 

By which it will be seen that Lord Ballymore holds poets 
somewhat cheaply. 

“T do hate making a fool of myself,” he continued grufily. 

Nevertheless, I ultimately managed to smooth him down, and 
to make him acknowledge that for my sake, yes, certainly, to 
please me, and me only, he would do a great deal—even personify 
Dante. That nasty Mrs. Clement was watching us all the time 
we talked! I am sure that she is a very spiteful woman. I 
hate women with such pale colouring! 

Dinner was hurried over as quickly as possible, though, owing 
to the number of guests, it was necessarily a lengthy affair. 
I sat between two country neighbours, one, a Sir Reginald 
something, who asked me dull questions about the London parks, 
and finally had the bad taste to go into raptures over Mrs. 
Clement’s last paper in the ‘ Review.’ I was heartily glad 
when the repast came to an end, and we could all run up to our 
rooms to prepare. Then, only, did it dawn upon me that 
Mr. Grenfell had given himself no part in the proceedings. 
Perhaps this was owing to his sprained ankle, perhaps to his 
overwhelming business as manager, or perhaps to the modesty of 
a retiring nature. “Sneaky, I call it,” said Lord Ballymore, 
when, in what we were pleased to call the green-room, he alluded 
to the subject. 

The entertainment went off fairly well. I must needs confess 
that Dante and Beatrice were a decided “hit.” Dora made a 
very pretty tableau with all her hair down—she really has lovely 
hair—and another of the great successes of the evening (because 
of its incongruity) was Mrs. Clement as Margaret, with 
Mr. Conyers as Faust, and poor dear Fraiilein Worms as 
Mephistopheles. 
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I don’t fancy that Mrs. Clement altogether cared to act with 
Mr. Conyers; but that is neither here nor there—the effect was 
very charming. As for the other tableaux, they are scarce worth 
recording, though they helped to fill up the time, and everybody 
seemed pleased. I hardly spoke a word to Mr. Grenfell the 
whole evening. I suppose he was very busy, in spite of his 
sprained ankle, but except that he certainly took especial care to 
pose the Marquis and myself, he rever came near me. With 
Lord Ballymore it was different. The privilege of enacting 
Dante must somehow have got into his head, and caused a ray of 
poetry to enter that usually dense object. He never left my side 
the whole evening, and fixed such ardent looks on me that I nearly 
pointed out to him that I was no longer Beatrice, but only poor, 
plain, little Mrs. Toovey after all. However, I refrained, and when 
he handed me my candle before I went upstairs to bed, he squeezed 
my hand very hard, whispering, “ Good-night, Beatrice!” and it 
was only then, really, that Isaw that Mr. Grenfell stood close beside 
me also; but it was too late to begin to talk, and he turned on 
and went quickly—too quickly, I am sure, for his ankle’s sake— 
his heel off without a decent good-night, or any word at all! 


Thursday morning. 


I really have nothing to relate about yesterday. It was one of 
the most hateful, tiresome, and altogether detestable days that I 
ever spent in the course of my life. It seemed miles in length, 
just like one of those abominable straight French roads, which 
look as if they wished to cut the world in two neat halves, and 
are bordered by silly poplar trees without beauty or shade. I 
don’t believe that my dull road of yesterday had even any orna- 
mental poplars to boast of! 

After the gentlemen had started, we ladies worked diligently ; 
but I, like a modern Penelope, felt so cross that I filled in my 
pattern ail wrong, and shall have the pleasure of unpicking it to- 
day. The weather was as vile as everything else. Pouring rain 
alternated with gusts of wind. Mr. Grenfell wrote in the 
billiard room, and nobody quite liked to disturb him there. 
Lady Dovedale unaccountably took his part, insisting that as we 
had teased him to such an extent yesterday we must allow him a 
little peace to-day. ‘Peace, forsooth!” as the old writers say. 
I don’t believe in Mr. Grenfell’s business correspondence ; at any 
rate, he should have done his writing at home, and not brought 
it out visiting! But Lady Dovedale said he came at a moment’s 
notice, to oblige, etc., etc. Well, the erring one appeared at 
luncheon, and sat between the hostess and Dora. Afterwards, 
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some adventurous spirits went out, clad in ulsters and hideous hats, 
to do battle with the elements. There had been a talk of joining 
the men at luncheon, but torrents of rain put an end to the plan. 

The afternoon was as dreary as the morning: I need say no 
more. Once or twice Mr. Grenfell strolled in and talked— 
absolutely talked—to the female reviewer, who of course put her 
best metaphorical foot foremost for his benefit. I preferred . 
silence, for indeed it is impossible to shine among a whole troop 
of women, especially with Freethinkers and all kinds of queer 
people about. Late in the afternoon, I had my revenge; I swept 
by Mr. Grenfell, and, under his very nose, kept up a brisk conver- 
sation for more than an hour with the Marquis, who was perfectly 
charmed. I must confess, however, that I had never before 
attempted to talk to Lord Ballymore for so lengthy a period, and 
it is difficult to pretend to take interest in the natural history of 
cartridges and other accessories of the chase when one does not 
really care a rap. I tried to converse on wider topics, but some- 
how we floundered, and I was afraid of leading my companion on 
to say something desperately foolish in Mr. Grenfell’s hearing, 
who, I am sure, was within hearing, as he sat near us, silently and 
persistently (I might say rudely) turning over the pages of a 
book. He never joined in our conversation, nor did we offer to 
bring him into it. Lord Ballymore looked patiently triumphant 
at last, though I had become strangely tired. 

At dinner I sat between Lord Dovedale and Mr. Conyers (the 
latter a dull person), but afterwards the Marquis never left my 
side till it was time for the ladies to go to bed; he was in very 
good spirits, and really made himself quite agreeable. I had 
drunk a couple of glasses of champagne at dinner, and felt more 
cheerful than before, and more ready to laugh at his sallies, which 
were amusing though perhaps not very witty. Once I caught 
sight of Mr. Grenfell’s serious face turned in our direction, but 
he looked away again immediately. Once also Lady Dovedale 
crossed the room and stood by me for two or three minutes, 
patting my shoulder, saying— 

“ How bright you are to-night, Ruth!” 

“She’s in capital form, isn’t she?” exclaimed the Marquis 
enthusiastically. 

I went upstairs meditating that it might be a great thing after 
all to marry a marquis; especially if the owner of that title were 
young, tolerably good-looking, and decidedly a fervent admirer. 
How infinitely preferable to spend one’s days with a person who 
would thoroughly appreciate one’s talents and qualities, rather 
than .... 
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I called to mind what Mr. Grenfell had said about the possibili- 
ties of a honeymoon at Granmesnil. Somehow, the idea struck 
me with a sort of chill. I could not contemplate the prospect of 
such unmitigated dulness as a week alone with Lord Ballymore, 
and yet he is a marquis, and yet he likes me, and yet—oh dear, 
oh dear ! 

I undressed very quickly, scolding Anastasie several times, and 
when I had at last driven her from the room I covered my head 
with the bed-clothes and sobbed. Why was I crying? I could 
not have told. Even now I only know that I was wretched and 
fagged, and that it is very sad to be in a lonely position, 
responsible for one’s self and one’s future, and aware that before 
long it will be necessary to settle difficult questions of momentous 
importance ! 

Thursday, 6 P.M. 

I take up my pen, yet I can scarcely write calmly of this after- 
noon’s events. I did not make my appearance to-day till nearly 
luncheon time. I pleaded headache; the fact was that I really 
had a headache, and what is worse, red and swollen eyelids. 
When I arrived downstairs I found that most of the ladies had 
gone out to join the sportsmen, and to freshen themselves 
up for this evening, when we are to expect what Lady Dovedale 
calls “a little hop for Dora’s benefit.” Needless to say, the 
men have been out shooting for the third and biggest day, for 
in this severe establishment the ordinary relache of one idle 
morning is not permitted. Mr. Grenfell made an effort to go out 
with the other men, but Lady Dovedale positively insisted that 
he should remain at home, especially as he could not get an 
ordinary hard boot upon his swollen foot. 

Our hostess and I and the reviewer formed a partie carrée 
with Mr. Grenfell at luncheon, the children having for some 
reason or other fed earlier. It was one of those depressing meals 
which take place at a large table originally prepared for a greater 
number of guc”’. ‘owever, three of us chatted diligently, and 
if I kept sile st that 1. was not noticed (at least I so 
trusted at the time), though, as we went back into the drawing- 
room, Lady Dovedale whispered to me— 

“As soon as Ballymore comes home, he will get you to talk 
better than we can, dear;” and I crimsoned with indignation, 
whilst she only smiled the more. 

During the afternoon it crossed my mind more than once that 
Mr. Grenfell had not followed out his programme of persistently 
proposing to me; so far from it, indeed, that since the first day of 
our sojourn at Granmesnil he had steadily avoided me. An evil 
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spirit took possession of me, and I felt that I would give much to 
force him to carry out his earlier intentions of laying himself 
and his fortune once more at my feet, if only for the excessive 
pleasure of refusing him again. 

It was not very long before the opportunity I so coveted was 
bestowed on me. We were to have five-o’clock tea in the corridor, 
because all the rooms were what is called “ upside down,” in conse- 
quence of the preparations for thedance. As the daylight was 
darkening, I wandered in the corridor, waiting for the others and 
reflecting on many things, when Mr. Grenfell, coming downstairs, 
found me in my solitude. He was about to pass on with an 
idle word of greeting, but I addressed him in my most amiable 
voice : 

“ Won’t you come and talk to me for a few minutes? We are 
all going away to-morrow—the party is to break up—let us be 
sociable on this last day.” 

“ By all means,” he returned coolly, as he sat down beside me 
in a deep window-seat which afforded a pleasant place for quiet 
conversation, being partly shrouded by curtains, and warm and 
cosy by reason of close proximity to the fire, as well as pretty 
and picturesque because we could see the bare trees waving in 
the grey twilight outside, and thus redouble the sense of our 
own comfort by the knowledge that it was so chill and dreary 
outside. 

Having succeeded in capturing my prey, I scarcely knew what 
to do with it; he sat nursing his knee, and obstinately waiting 
for me to speak. 

“ You must have had a dull visit here, Mr. Grenfell,” I said at 
last. 

“Oh no, thank you; not altogether.” 

“No shooting or anything.” 

“ No shooting, certainly, but I have been very busy, and glad to 
have the chance of getting through my business.” 

“You must be a very contented sort of person if business 
makes you so happy,” I remarked. 

“You are pleased to be satirical, but indeed I am fairly happy, 
and, as you know, ‘si l’on a pas ce qu’on aime, il faut aimer ce qu 
on a.’ Well, business is what I have; there need be no limit to 
my enjoyment in that direction.” 

“People are so seldom given what they want,” I said dreamily. 

“Very seldom ; have you been talking metaphysics with pretty 
Mrs. Clement?” 

“Certainly not. I don’t like her.” 

“You need not dislike her; she is pretty, and can be very 
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pleasant ; but I know of old,” added Mr. Grenfell with a smile, 
“that you are endowed with strong likes and dislikes.” 

“Ts anybody worth knowing who is not?” 

“Well, we have Dr. Johnson’s authority for appreciating good 
haters, but I am not sure about it myself; some people dislike so 
many of their fellow-creatures that I can scarcely understand how 
they endure to walk abroad and meet them. They should go to 
the prairies, and comfort themselves with seclusion and the 
beauties of nature.” 

* Do you advocate such a course?” I asked. 

“T advocate it so strongly,” replied my companion, smiling, 
“that Iam absolutely going to follow my own advice; a thing 
few advisers are ever found to do. I am off to the Rockies again, 
Mrs. Toovey.” 

“You are?” I asked, with a curious sensation of annoyance; 
how on earth was I to bring him to his proposal ? 

“Tam, anyhow, going abroad immediately,” he went on; “I 
leave here to-morrow with the rest, and Saturday I am going for 
a little tour in Europe, just to get my hand in, you know.” 

“But you will find nothing to shoot.” 

“ Slaying is a secondary consideration with me,” he answered, 
laughing ; “I leave that to the Marquis.” 

By this time the servants had brought in the tea-table, as well 
as some lamps, but no one came near us, and our window 
remained dark and undisturbed, so that we continued to talk in 
undertones. 

“TI suppose,” said Mr. Grenfell presently, “I suppose that 
when I return to England you will long since have settled down 
in a happy home with Lord Ballymore.” 

“You have no reason to say so,” I exclaimed angrily. 

“No? Why, all the people here are speculating about it.” 

“They are very kind, though premature.” 

“Pardon me, Mrs. Toovey, if I have taken the privilege of an 
old friend to speak so openly. But I really am not sure, think- 
ing over the matter quietly and dispassionately, that you could 
do better on the whole than accept Ballymore. He is not half a 
bad fellow; he admires you very sincerely; and I think, yes, I 
really think that you would get on beautifully with him.” 

“Mr. Grenfell!!!” 

I had risen to my feet, trembling with rage and indignation. 
This was a greater insult even than being proposed to again and 
again, This, then, was the estimate in which I was held! J 
want to marry Lord Ballymore! J get on beautifully with 
him! Dragged down to a low level, in fact! And not only 
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was I to accept the Marquis as the best possible chance likely to 
come to me, but I was actually to be advised into it by the con- 
descending thoughtfulness of Mr. Grenfell himself. 

“Mr. Grenfell!” I repeated, stamping my foot in the violence 
of my anger as I stood upright before him, whilst he, the wretch, 
had not even changed his attitude, but sat calmly nursing his 
knee and looking up into my face through the semi-darkness, 
with a bland and enquiring expression. “Do you know what 
you have said? Do you know that you are positively impertinent ? 
What you are pleased to call our old friendship is no excuse. I 
never asked your advice,” I went on incoherently ; “I don’t want 
it—never !” 

“Think over it, for all that,” he answered coolly ; “it may be 
worth something—it is so disinterested.” 

He had at last risen to his feet, and stood, holding out his 
hand. 

“ Don’t scold me, and let us make peace for this last day, Mrs. 
Toovey, won't you? And I'll bring you back bearskins and 
buffalo-skins for a wedding present, by-and-bye, and lay them at 
your feet.” 

His mocking spirit infuriated me. I could find no words with 
which to answer him, but I turned from him hastily with as 
scornful an expression as I could muster. All of a sudden he 
took my hand, and lightly pressed it to his lips for an instant. 

“Let me give you my best wishes and my blessing,” he said, 
almost in a whisper. 

I was so justly incensed that I lost all power of reflection. I 
had dragged away the left hand he had kissed; in my right I 
held a lace pocket-handkerchief, and I rubbed it furiously and 
violently on the spot his caress had defiled. Then, frantic with 
disgust and defiance, I walked hastily away, nearly dashing into 
the tea-table, and also into the arms of Lady Dovedale, who 
approached, saying— 

“ Now, good people, who wants tea ? ” 

Who, indeed? Without any explanation, I rushed upstairs to 
my own room. 

Thursday night. 

“ Madame a la fievre,” said Anastasie sententiously, as I was 
dressing for dinner; and indeed I could see in the glass that my 
eyes were startlingly bright, whilst my cheeks were crimson. I 
was assuredly feverish, for I had not yet recovered from my fiery 
fit of indignation. When I went downstairs I was aware directly 
I entered the room that my appearance created a sensation; my 
dress was particularly becoming. Yet 1 was scarcely conscious of 
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what I did, much less of what I said, and I moved about among 
the large assemblage of guests as in a dream, chatting and 
laughing a great deal. It is needless to say that I avoided Mr. 
Grenfell; I found no difficulty in so doing, for he on his part 
seemed equally desirous to avoid me. In fact, we never spoke, 
and scarcely even met during the ball. Of course he was unable 
to dance, whereas I threw myself into the excitement of the scene. 
I am not a very young woman any longer, but the feverish ardour 
which urged me on gave me, I suppose, an appearance of excessive 
brilliancy and gaiety. Be that as it may, I had no lack of partners, 
and for me, at least, the ball was a decided suecess—that is to say 
—until it was nearly over. 

I had danced and sat out several times with the Marquis ; now 
he urged me to take a turn with him in the conservatory, which 
was filled with beautiful plants and flowers, and lighted by 
coloured lamps whose subdued tones contrasted pleasantly with 
the white glare of the ball-room. I consented, but we had barely 
sat down in a secluded seat when, without any preamble, the 
Marquis made me a formal proposal. I was taken aback, although 
perhaps I had no right to be surprised. This was only, as I 
learned afterwards, what every one else in the house had been 
expecting; yet, somehow, I did not expect it. Not even Mr. 
Grenfell’s detestable speeches had prepared me. I had been 
sailing, so to speak, on the tempestuous sea of my own thoughts, 
too much occupied in steering my course as best I could to pause 
and analyse Lord Ballymore’s conduct very closely. During the 
last two days I had felt exceedingly unhappy ; it had been a relief 
to my feelings to talk aimlessly to the Marquis and let him 
admire and instinctively console me. It was wrong, very wrong, 
yet I had been actuated by no deliberate intention of coquetting 
with him. I was at least honest in that I had tried conscientiously, 
nay earnestly, to fall in love with him, and under such cir- 
cumstances it seemed only right.to give him every opportunity to 
Win m i not dreamed “tha vb he would speak so soon. I had 
postpenca .. my own mind the necessity of any very speedy 
decision. ‘To tell truth, during this terrible evening, I had been 
haunted by a face which never, for one single moment, seemed to 
leave my mental sight. When, in rage, I rubbed the hand which 
Mr. Grenfell had kissed as though it were stained with a deadly 
stain, even then, as I turned from him in angry haste, I caught 
sight of his face. Not even the wrath which overwhelmed me 
had prevented my being struck by the expression of his counten- 
ance ; it was so intensely, deeply sorrowful that I felt as if I could 
never efface the recollection of it from my memory. All the time 
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that I chatted, laughed, or danced, it rose up between me and 
everything else around me. There was no need for Mr. Grenfell 
to be in person in the room; his presence was perpetually by my 
side, at my elbow, before my eyes; had he been a hundred leagues 
away, it must have been the same. 

Now, as the Marquis spoke, shortly yet very much to the point, 
ungracefully but honestly as like himself, that haunting face came 
between me and the words to which I was listening. For one 
wild moment, perhaps, I was tempted to accept Lord Ballymore’s 
offer; but no—it was impossible. There was on me so strong a 
thrall I could not loose myself from it; I dared not be untrue to 
it—I could not be untrue to myself. 

I shook my head, and, with a few broken words, as kind and 
grateful words as I could make them, I refused the Marquis. 
But, alas! his wrath knew no bounds. Somewhat to my surprise, 
he lost his temper completely, and jumping up from his chair, 
he told me plainly that he thought ill of me; that I was a heartless 
flirt ; that I had lured him on only for the sake of giving him the 
pain ofa refusal. I begged his forgiveness meekly, for all excite- 
ment had died out of me, and I acknowledged that I had acted 
wrongly through thoughtlessness; but he would accept none of 
my apologies, and finally we parted with cold and bitter words. 
I returned alone to the ball-room, sore at heart, and looking 
probably as I felt, for an acquaintance, passing me, observed with 
pity : 

“ How white and tired you look, Mrs. Toovey!” 

Time passed, I scarcely knew how. I wandered about, too 
restless and overwrought to do as I was half-tempted, and creep 
up to my own room. Presently Lady Dovedale joined me. 

“Ts it not a pity,” she asked, “that our gay party must come 
to an end to-morrow ?” 

She gazed keenly at me as she continued : 

“T hope that you have enjoyedit, Ruth ; for my part, I always 
feel that these pleasant gatherings have sad endings. People 
arrive, make friends—then all disperse. We never know how or 
where we may meet again?” 

I looked at her, but my tongue seemed to cleave to the roof of 
my mouth. 

“‘ By-the-bye, how about your journey to-morrow?” asked Lady 
Dovedale more lightly. ‘The Marquis has just told me that he 
must be off by an early train; six o'clock, in fact. I want you to 
take Dora by the mid-day—you go to London, I know; but she 
only travels half the way. You will have at least Mr. Grenfell 
for your escort. He is going to London by the twelve express.” 
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“T beg your pardon,” said a voice suddenly beside us, and I 
started to see the person just named. On his arm leaned Mrs. 
Clement ; he had just come with her from the tea-room. 

“T beg your pardon, Lady Dovedale,” repeated Mr. Grenfell, 
smiling. “I fear that I have changed my mind since this 
morning—I must leave by an early train.” 

“ You also!” exclaimed Lady Dovedale, with evident surprise. 
“Can’t you stay and take care of the ladies?” 

Quite suddenly there seemed to rush up from my heart a flood- 
tide of longing, a wild wish to have one more interview, however 
short, however final, with this man. With a gesture that I was 
scarce conscious of, I put out my hands entreatingly towards 
him, saying rashly : 

“Oh, Mr. Grenfell, do please wait and come with us!” 

He looked at me as I thought with a kind of stony displeasure, 
but whilst I grew suddenly ashamed of what I had said, and felt 
my cheeks burning with deep blushes, he bowed, and replied 
courteously though coldly : 

“Certainly, if you wish it; I am at your orders.” 


Eaton Place. Friday afternoon. 

I cried myself to sleep last night (or rather at early dawn after 
writing my journal), and | only came downstairs at eleven o’clock 
to-day, ready dressed for the journey, and having breakfasted in 
my own room. I was utterly tired out, and could not face even a 
scattered breakfast party, so that the fatigue of the ball was a 
welcome excuse. The Marquis had long ago left, and only Dora, 
Mr. Grenfell, and myself were now about to start in the omnibus ; 
the other guests departing by different trains and in different 
directions during the day, and Mrs. Clement and two or three 
more having at the last moment agreed to remain till the following 
morning. 

Of our journey, as long as Dora was with us, I have not much 
to relate. She is.a good girl, but I never found her so unin- 
teresting as to-day. She and I sat opposite to each other in the 
railway carriage, whilst Mr. Grenfell occupied the further end— 
we had no other companions. Mr. Grenfell had provided us with 
a number of illustrated papers, and busied himself in cutting and 
arranging them for us. Dora was delighted, but I, though glad 
to shelter myself behind the large comfortable pages, could 
neither see nor understand their contents. As the train rushed 
on it seemed to me as though I were a ghost of myself, sitting in 
one of the empty seats, watching my real self, and speculating 
what was to become of me. At another moment I felt like the 
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train itself, hurrying and flying on into the unknown empty space 
of the future, my soul rocking with a strange and painful vibra- 
tion. I could not gather my thoughts together, nor control them, 
and could barely trust myself to speak, even to Dora. My voice 
sounded dissonant in my own ears; I seemed to have lost all 
mastery over it. Mr. Grenfell, however, might have been con- 
gratulated on the extraordinary mastery he had achieved over 
himself. As he sat by the window turning over his newspaper, 
the strong side-light marked the outline of his grave features, 
which, though they might be termed decidedly “ irregular,” were 
by no means wanting in real nobility or distinction. It is surely 
not the classical shape of nose or mouth which pleases us in our 
friends! I wondered slightly that I had never before noticed 
how nice a face Mr. Grenfell possesses (I cannot find anything 
more suitable than this feminine expression). Even the closely- 
cut hair, turning grey above his temples, seemed to fit his 
countenance better than the most hyacinthine locks in the world. 
I sighed to myself, for it was quite evident that he had changed 
his mind altogether with regard to me. Through my depressed 
condition I could perfectly well realise two things: one, that my 
conduct with regard to the Marquis had decidedly disgusted and 
alienated Mr. Grenfell; the second, that he had grown tired of 
proposing to me, and having done so already several times in vain, 
would assuredly not, in spite of his former good resolutions, court 
rejection again. As time went on I grew nervously anxious, and 
when Dora, with much cheerfulness and gratitude, bade us fare- 
well and left us to spend our last hour in a ¢éte-d-téte, I positively 
trembled with the excitement that pervaded my whole being. 
My hands were icy cold—my head burning. I stumbled as I 
regained my seat after bidding the girl good-bye; then I sat down 
in my place, and the train rushed on once more. 

Mr. Grenfell remained perfectly calm and self-possessed. He 
began to converse glibly on the rival merits of the Illustrated 
London News and the Graphic, whilst I answered in monosyllables, 
wondering whether, if he went on thus much longer, I should 
jump out of the window. Iam convinced that he wasted nearly 
twenty minutes talking of these inanities. 

Finding at last that 1 was not conversationally disposed (at 
any rate in so dull a direction), he lapsed into silence, which was 
of course more irritating still, and presently : 

“T dare say you are tired after the ball, Mrs. Toovey,” he 
remarked encouragingly ; “ don’t mind me—lean back and have 
a little rest. Perhaps you would like to put your feet up. May 
I offer you my dressing-case ?” 
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“No,” I remarked shortly, for I wanted no rest, no dressing- 
case, nothing of the sort; I was not tired—not in the very 
least. 

“No?” he enquired. “ And yet you danced a great deal last 
night, and people are not all—ladies especially—gifted with the 
giant strength of Lord Ballymore, who could rise betimes after so 
much Terpsichorean exercise.” 

I looked up to see if there were a mischievous twinkle in Mr. 
Grenfell’s eyes, but the sun was streaming in at the window, and 
he had pulled his hat down over his brows. 

“Perhaps,” said I, summoning to my aid the infinitesimal 
amount of repartee which was left me, “ perhaps Lord Ballymore 
had business to transact, and you know, Mr. Grenfell, that 
business is always delightful.” 

“So it is,” he replied heartily, “and sometimes it is only 
another name for idleness. What have not all poets and philoso- 
phers said from time immemorial with regard to idleness? Shall 
I give you a few interesting quotations, Mrs. Toovey? You know 
I am rather proud of my powers of remembering poetry.” 

“No, thank you, I am tired.” 

“Tam sosorry. I thought you were not tired.” 

I made no answer, and we sulked in silence for at least ten 
minutes; then, suddenly, as I gazed out of the window and 
became aware that we were nearing the outlying suburbs of 
London, I grew absolutely overwhelmed by the knowledge that 
this was my last chance. Only another quarter of an hour or 
twenty minutes at best, and then—good-bye! And he was going 
away to-morrow, going probably for years! Losing the last shreds 
of self-control to which I had been tenaciously clinging, I jumped 
up from my place, and sat down in the seat adjoining Mr. Grenfell. 
It did not seem to matter any more what he might think of me. 

“ Are you really going to-morrow?” I asked nervously. 

“ Yes, certainly.” 

" Have you—have you nothing to say to me, Mr. Grenfell?” 

He turned and looked at me; his own face was annoyingly 
shaded, partly by his hat, partly, by his hand on which he was 
leaning, whilst my face, as I knew, was in full glare of light. 
But I was desperate. 

“Yes,” he said at last after a pause; “ yes, I have something 
to say to you.” 

My heart was beating so loud that I could hear it in great 
thumps, but he looked as imperturbable as ever. 

“T have to apologise to you,” he said very slowly. ‘I must 
indeed apologise to you for the way in which I spoke and acted 
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yesterday afternoon. It was perfectly unpardonable, even in an 
old friend. You cannot blame me more than I blame myself. 
Yet I hope that you will forgive me .. . . Mrs. Toovey!” 

I bowed my head in silent acquiescence; I was past speaking. 
I was so cut to the heart by his words that, as I sat staring with 
wide eyes into his shadowed face, my tears welled up, and I could 
neither check nor hide them; they poured quietly and swiftly 
down my cheeks, and yet I sat on immovably. 

Then, all of a sudden, my companion took my hands in his, 
that were as cold and trembling as my own, and he murmured 
softly : 

“ Ruth, Ruth, my darling!” 

And, as the train sped onward, I seemed to leap with it into a 
gulf of happiness. The reaction of thought was almost too great, 
and for an instant I almost lost consciousness. 

Thereupon my speech returned with a throb, but the glow of 
joy was even then strangely mixed with painful doubt, as I 
murmured : 

“Do you really care for me?” 

“What, you ask that of me?” came the answer in an odd, 
constrained voice. 

But, turning away to hide my shamefacedness, I tried to 
explain : 

“ You did not keep your word.” 

“ What word?” asked Mr. Grenfell quickly. 

“You said——” I hesitated; “ you said that you would propose 
tome again. But it wasIwho... who... not you... not 
quite you...” 

This time he made no answer ; he only looked straight and close 
into my eyes. Ah! happy the woman on whom such a look is 
bent, coming from the man she loves—a look that means more 
than a thousand promises or protestations, being in itself a troth 
of honesty, of deep and enduring affection, of manliness and pro- 
tection, of all which we poor feeble feminine creatures long for 
and cling to in this stormy world! 

Farewell, my little red book! I close your pages willingly and 
without regret ; I have a better confidant than you to turn to in 
the future. I am sitting by the fireside of my own drawing- 
room; another chair stands empty, but placed in readiness beside 
the fire. I have written these last lines very hurriedly. Is it 
possible that all that I have narrated happened only to-day, and 
that this evening the whole prospect of the world, of life, has 
changed for me? Even the dull London streets in darkness of 
night seem lighted with an unusual brilliancy of joy; yes, even 
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the ugliness of the murky shapes, the sound of wheels, the common 
objects of this busy and work-a-day city, are endued with a new 
grace, a happy beauty so indescribable that my foolish pen must 
not try to describe it. 

He is coming ; almost directly. There is the front-door bell. 
Farewell, my little red book! 
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Che Dirds of a Welsh County. 


Tue long June days with their bright evenings and pale dawns are 
over, and before one has fully realized that summer, with its wealth 
of bloom, and leaf, and song, has come, the heralds of its approach 
have hushed their joyous welcome to the year’s golden prime. 
For, at the summer solstice, most native warblers, and some 
migratory songsters also, lapse into their long silence; and we 
miss from day to day one familiar note after another. 

Gilbert White of Selborne, in the preface to his ‘ Natural 
History,’ says :— 


“Tf stationary men would pay some attention to the districts in which 
they reside, and would publish their thoughts respecting the objects that 
surround them, from such materials might be drawn the most compleat 
county histories, which are still wanting in several parts of the 
kingdom.” 


Disclaiming “completeness” in a scientific sense, we claim 
only accuracy, in our less ambitious following out of this idea. 
The casual experiences of a tourist’s holiday cannot reveal the 
fulness of our bird orchestra, and the variety of form and 
colouring of the dwellers in our woods and wilds. On all these 
points, we are disposed to think, our British birds receive scant 
justice. To appreciate them as they deserve, one need have lived 
long years in their most favoured haunts. These remarks are 
the result of such an experience, confined almost exclusively to a 
single county in Mid-Wales. From February to the middle of 
May the chorus swells louder and louder, our native songsters 
beginning with the first week of January ; whilst, “led by an 
unseen hand from March till May, ten thousand busy pinions ply 
the air by day and night,” bringing to our shores wandering 
minstrels from the south to fill up pauses in our annual concert 
This is singularly unvarying as to the time of its commencement. 
We have ourselves noted, in a long series of years, that even in the 
severest winters—notably those of 1860 and 1881—the first 
wakening of the bird world occurs punctually from the 3rd to 
the 8th of January, the cole-titmouse and the missel-thrush 
being the leaders of the choir, followed later in the mouth, in 
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spite of wintry blasts and falling snow, by the nuthatch, the 
song-thrush, the hedge-sparrow, and the chaffinch. 

From of old it was noted that “the stork in the heavens 
knoweth her appointed time, and the turtle, and the crane, and 
the swallow observe the time of their coming.” And so, in our 
own experience, we find year by year, be the season what it may, 
our feathered friends returning to their summer haunts, with a 
strange undeviating persistence regarding both time and place. 

The district to which we have referred, “the heart of wild 
Wales,” is that western portion of the county of Radnor bounded 
on the east by the chain of hills known as Radnor Forest, a 
designation singularly misleading, since it describes an expanse 
of somewhat dreary hill pasture, valuable chiefly to the owners 
of a famous breed of mountain sheep, and guiltless, for the most 
part, of tree or shrub; but affording in its sequestered nooks the 
shelter of vast tracts of bracken, furze, and tangled tufts of 
whortleberry to many a shy bird. In the rocky hollows the 
hoarse cry of the raven may be heard, whilst the startled grouse 
rise at a passing footstep. On outlying ridges the black-cock is 
occasionally found, though not as formerly, before the fiat of the 
professional gamekeeper had proclaimed death to the more 
beautiful species, on account of its supposed incompatibility as a 
congener with the red game. Over tracks where in summer the 
lapwings filled the air with their ceaseless wail the wary call of 
the golden plover sounds shrill and eerie, in the dark days of 
winter, as they arrive in flocks, and the rarer grey plover also is 
occasionally found here. Descending to the valleys the familiar 
notes of the thrush, the blackbird, and the chaffinch mingle with 
those of a myriad other songsters. Burroughs says of the last- 
mentioned bird :— 


“The most abundant song bird in Britain is the chaffinch.* ..... 
Probably during all the spring months the chaflinch makes two-thirds of 
the music that ordinarily greets the ear, as one walks or drives about the 
country.” 


3ut to this we venture to demur. The chaflinch, it is true, 
greets us by every English hedgerow and cottage door, like the 
fearless robin, and the scarcely shyer wren, whose domestic 
tastes, and apparent preference for human society, must have 
originated the rustic couplet, which is supposed to guard them 
and their nests from the ruthless hands of schoolboys: 
“The robin red-breast and the wren 
Are God Almighty’s cock and hen.” 





* « An Americen’s Impressions of Some British fong Birds ”"—‘ Long- 
mun’s Magazine,’ May, Lsse. 
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The ordinary song of the chaffinch is characterised by a flow of 
sweet and often unvaried notes, ending more or less rapidly 
with a marked emphasis on the last; often sounding, says the 
American writer before quoted, like the exclamation, “Sister, 
right here!” or like the name of Mary’s ill-starred favourite 
“ Rizzio,”’ which we think it still more resembles. But this 
strain is not always unvarying, either in repetition or rapidity. In 
June, 1883, one of these birds being carefully watched and timed 
from its first burst of song at daybreak, was found to have 
repeated its shortened and hurried strain more than 300 times in 
one hour, with intervals of eight or nine seconds only—an 
indication of a power of larynx and lungs, when one considers the 
size of the bird and the strength of its notes, which a prima 
donna might envy. In this instance, however, the notes were less 
melodious and the emphasis more shrill than usual; and during 
the daytime he was proportionately more silent, as though 
exhausted by his morning efforts. 

The same variety of intonation may be observed in all the finch 
tribe. The bullfinch possesses a flexibility of voice which may be 
trained to any extent; whilst the linnets—the greenfinch or 
green linnet especially, and the goldfinch—all of which are to be 
found in our Welsh county—are by no means wanting in varied 
melody. The black-cap, or mock nightingale, as it is sometimes 
called, one of the last arriving of our summer migrants, is, as 
Mudie says, “a mimic of other birds, and will frequently spoil its 
own exquisite notes by introducing imitations of the surrounding 
songsters. It has indeed,” he adds, “the mildest and most 
witching notes of all our warblers. . . .-Its notes take one by 
surprise, and the changes, and especially the trills, are finer than 
those of any other bird.’ To hear him in perfection, the blackbird 
should be taken in that first hour of the summer dawn, before 
the sun has lit up the waking world, and when the hush of all 
around gives, as,it would seem, a calm confidence to his warbled 
matins. 

The thrush has greater variety and power in its notes, but they 
are as the passionate outpourings of the earthly lover compared 
with the rapt and sacred song of the bird with the golden bill, 
the St. Chrysostom of the woods. As regards the thrush, there 
is greater variety between bird.and bird. In some the cadences 
are less full, of harsher quality, and greater recurrence than in 
others: Coleridge’s 

“Merry nightingale, that crowds and hurries and precipitates 
With fast thick warble his delicious notes,” 
is all unknown in the district to which our notice has been 
Q 2 
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confined, popular tradition averring that he is never heard 
beyond the red sandstone defile, the Bwlch hill of tourists leading 
from the Vale of Crickhowell to that of Brecon. 

That nightingales have in former days been found farther 
west the names of many Welsh places however testify; ¢.7., 
Nanteos* (the Nightingale’s brook) in Cardiganshire, and 
Llwynyreos (the Nightingale’s grove), in more than one part of 
Carmarthenshire. 

Passing westwards over the breezy moorlands of the Welsh Spa, 
Llandrindod Wells, we are reminded by the continuous monotone of 
the cuckoo that the bird gave the place its ancient British 
name, “Ffynnonllwynygog”; Anglice, “the well in the cuckoo’s 
grove.” As we leave the last traces of the Roman road after 
crossing the river Ithon, we think how these notes struck on 
the ear of the hardy Roman legionary, fresh from the distant 
scenes of the sunny South; how, too, he may have heard them 
under African skies, a strange contrast to ‘‘ Radnor’s sunless 
solitude,” for, even in these sequestered corners of Wales, are to 
be found traces of his keen perception and ready enterprise. 
Hidden away on a sloping ridge of fern-covered mounds are the 
openings of lead mines worked by these Roman pioneers of the 
world’s civilization ; whilst beyond the last relics of their camp 
and road, by a silvery mere or lake, are earthworks, supposed by 
the late Sir Gardner Wilkinson, when exploring the spot in 
company with the writer some years ago, to be the possible 
remains of Roman baths. 

But the lake itself recalls us to our subject, for Lly#ewyn t 
is a favoured haunt of the feathered tribe. When the winter 
frost seals up the rills and springs of the hills which nearly 
encircle it, wild-fowl of all descriptions may be found on or 
near this solitary pool. Ducks in great variety, including the 
bright-coloured sheldrake, the pochard with its glossy chestnut 
head, the golden-eyed duck, the pintail, and the common 
mallard, with teal and widgeon, in more or less abundance. 
Now and again we have seen the beautiful crested grebe, and 
the brent or bernacle goose; and before heavy snowstorms have 
heard the sonorous clang of the wild (grey-leg) geese as, led by 
the patriarch of the flock, their geometric lines showed dark and 
clear in a rapid flight across the wintry skies. On the higher 
ridges of the surrounding hills the goosander (Mergus 
merganser), the osprey and the cormorant are not infrequently 
seen, with varieties of sea-gulls, and occasionally the sea-pie, or 

* Seat of the late Col. Powell, M.P. for Cardiganshire. 
{ Anglicé, the fair lake. 
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oyster-catcher, after high gales; and once, we may mention, a 
sight of the graceful form and flight of the curlew sand- 
piper,* during the severe frost of January, 1881. In the swampy 
thickets below we come on nests of coot and snipe; and the 
woodcock and jacksnipe, once abundant throughout the whole 
district, are regular visitants. Before leaving the banks of Llyn- 
gwyn we have to mention the wagtail tribe. Amongst the 
tangled water plantains and the leaves of the water-lilies, 
yellow and white, which border its eastern margin, the black 
and white or pied wagtail catches the eye, as with its 
peculiar jerky movement it flies and runs alternately—“ the 
smallest bird that walks,” by the way—a seeming paradox, with 
which we have sometimes puzzled our town-bred friends, who, on 
the question being put to them, which this bird might be, have 
unhesitatingly named the wren! The less common grey wagtail 
is also a visitor here during the autumn; and the third variety, 
the more slender and brighter coloured of the race, Buffon’s 
“bergeronette de printems,” the yellow or spring wagtail, may be 
seen as the spring advances, skimming airily over the common, 
or sometimes in flocks hunting the pastures and sheep-walks, in 
pursuit of insects which have small chance of eluding their eager 
search, whilst their merry chirp sounds full of enjoyment as they 
run lightly over the ground or flutter across the trails of bramble 
and willow, to wade in the shallow margins of the brooks. On 
the higher branches the yellow bunting (or hammer) repeats its 
monotonous call through the long days of summer, and is, like 
the corn bunting, another of the resident birds in the locality. 
The destructive propensities of the latter the farmer knows to his 
cost; his corn-ricks being often unthatched by the ingenious bird. 

At the edge of the woodland we are now approaching, from 
whose highest points we catch glimpses of the North Wales 
ranges in the distance, the notes of another of the rarer songsters 
strike the ear—the woodlark, who sings almost throughout the 
year. Like the skylark, it often mounts to a great height, and 
sings almost invariably on the wing. 

The rising ground forming the eastern boundary of Llyngwyn 
stretches gradually away to a wooded hill of many acres in 
extent. Forest trees crown the higher knolls, and masses of 
fir plantation and underwood clothe its gently sloping sides, as 
they descend to a brook whose windings close it in, and on whose 
banks birds of all kinds may be found in every season. Amongst 
the yellow irises, which rise in golden clusters along its edge, 
the water-rail brings out her timid brood; and the moor-hen, 


* Pigmy curlew, or curlew sandpiper (Tringa subarquat«). 
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whose nest is close by, peers through the matted sword grass, 
as with fluttering tail she hurries through the water, keeping a 
keen eye on possible intruders, and verifying, in her cautious 
demeanour, the words of the Scotch ballad— 


“Take some on the wing, 
And some as they spring, 
But cannily steal on the bonnie moor-hen.” 


Amongst the tall grasses of the meadow beyond the landrail 
or corncrake roams at will, repeating at intervals, day and 
night, its monotonous cry, suggestive, however, of the summer 
warmth, with which it is always associated. Swifts and martins 
skim overhead, occasionally ruffling the brook with their rapid 
wings. The opposite sand bank is drilled with the deeply-cut 
holes of the less known of the swallow tribe, the sand-martins, 
their mouse-coloured plumage, harmonising with the colour of 
the ground, concealing them from the passer-by. Both these 
and the house-martin are more plentiful hereabouts than the 
swift and chimney swallow, both of which latter are always to be 
seen with the return of spring in larger or smaller flocks. The 
chiffchaff, or middle willow-wren, with its eager, almost fussy 
note, is here, before “the blackthorn winter,” as it is called; and 
as April days grow warmer, the wood-wren, called, from its tremu- 
lous note, “ the shaking bird of the wood,” returns to its summer 
haunt. Although by no means commonly met with, it can easily 
be distinguished from both the yellow willow-wren and chiff- 
chaff by its yellow throat and the marked golden line through each 
eye, and yet more by its peculiar call, “ which,” says Montagu, 
in his ‘ Ornithological Dictionary,’ “seems to express the word 
‘twee’ drawn out to some length, and repeated five or six times 
successively, terminating with the same notes, repeated in a 
hurried manner, at which time it shakes its wings.” 

Amongst the evergreen firs, the golden-crested wren, the 
smallest of British birds, hunts unceasingly for the insect larve, 
on which it feeds; and from its diminutive size, and the delicate 
green tints of its feathers, might, but for its orange crest, easily 
elude observation. Its feeble cry can however be heard even in 
weather severe enough, it would seem, to silence a less fragile 
creature ; and we have seen it, with the bold sparrow, and more 
timid hedge-warbler, approach the house for food in the winter 
months. 

Another less generally known migrant, the mountain finch or 
brambling (Fringilla montifringilla*), is also occasionally found 

* “ Le pincon d’Ardennes ”—‘ Berwick’s British Birds.’ 
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in these woods, where its special food, the beech-mast, is probably 
the attraction. It arrives in early autumn, when its beautiful 
plumage, shading from reddish brown to pale orange, harmonises 
with the tints around it. The fieldfares and redwings follow 
later on, to seek in our Welsh woodlands the sustenance denied 
them in more northern climes. The starlings—‘ Sterne’s bird, 
crest, and namesake ”*—assemble in flocks with the rooks and 
daws on the neighbouring tree tops, and as night approaches 
betake themselves to the bogs and reedy borders of Llyngwyn, 
returning to the coppice at daybreak; their loud chatter and 
uncanny suspicious gestures contrasting with the tender coo of the 
wood-pigeon as with somewhat scuflling flight she leaves her 
nest, and with the drowsy call of the crow to his mate on the 
higher branches of the stag-headed oak, where, in close neigh- 
bourhood to the brown or wood owl, he has his post of observa- 
tion—day and night sentinels over the luckless fledglings of 
game and poultry who pass their way. The white owl, whose 
ominous screech and startling hiss is still full of evil omen to 
the vivid Celtic imagination, affects a more human. habitation, 
generally in a quiet barn-corner or lonely shed, whence it 
emerges at nightfall to beat the fields and hedgerows for mice, 
carrying on its relentless chase till the earlier birds are astir ; 
the robin, “the last bird that retires in the evening,” and whose 
waking notes frequently mingle with the cry of the owl returning 
from its nightly campaign, being also one of the first to welcome 
the dawn, especially when “ wooing the stillness of the autumn 
day ” with “ cheerful tender strain.” The musical thrill of many of 
his notes and their full and constant flow have won for him a not 
unmerited compliment from the American author to whom we 
have already referred, on account of his appreciation of our 
English songsters generally, and of the blackbird and thrush in 
particular. Of the robin he says, “ He is of the royal line of the 
nightingale, and inherits some of the qualities of that famous bird.” 

In the larch wood above the lake we have seen a winter 
migrant not often met with, the crossbill (Loria curvirostra, 
Linn.). Its motley colouring of red, bronze, and green, and quick 
movements, hanging head downwards by its claws and drawing 
itself up by the beak with a peculiar swing, have gained for it the 
name of the German parrot. Its curved beak enables it to open 
fir cones with marvellous dexterity. The hawfinch or grosbeak 
(Loxia coccothrauster, Linn.) we have also found in the same 
district. It has, like the crossbill, a peculiar facility for crushing 
seeds, and even fruit-stones; but so shy a bird, as rarely to be 

* Stare or Starling (Sturnus vulgaris, Linn.). 
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approached. As spring advances the chatter of the nuthatch, “a 
woodpecker in miniature,” may be heard, and readily detected by 
its shrill and rapidly repeated call. Though scarcely larger than 
a sparrow, its long head and bill and buff-coloured breast and 
markings give it the appearance of greater size. Although a 
solitary and uncommon bird, it can be tamed by special attention 
to its taste, in the shape of nuts and almonds, with which in 
winter time we have lured it to our windows, where, emboldened 
by protection, it has been seen to attack a pair of tame seagulls, 
coming like itself for daily doles, together with other birds, 
including the timid marsh titmouse and the lordly peacock. But 
as summer draws on, the nuthatch retires more exclusively to 
private life, where, let us hope, the proverb, uncomplimentary to 
his conjugal tenderness, which the French peasants have attached 
to the name of the “pic magon” may not be deserved. In its 
parental character, at any rate, the nuthatch is sans reproche, 
since it defends its nest to the last extremity. Five varieties of 
the titmouse tribe all build in the same wood—the greater, or 
ox-eye titmouse, whose strongly accentuated note, resembling the 
setting of a saw, is one of the earliest we hear; the tomtit, or blue- 
headed titmouse ; the cole, or more properly coal titmouse (Parus 
ater) ; the marsh titmouse ; and the smallest and most graceful of 
the family, the long-tailed tit, as he is commonly called. 
The nest of this species Mr. Wood calls the most wonderful 
example of bird architecture that is to be found in the British 
Isles. It has frequently two entrances, to avoid, as some suppose, 
the inconvenience of turning its long tail to the inmate; and its 
beauty and ingenious construction and its numerous eggs (12 to 
16) are amongst its many attractions. Now and again we have 
seen the rare “crested titmouse,” and are by no means sure that 
it may not once have been in these woods, as in the forests of 
Scotland, a permanent dweller. In the neighbouring clumps of 
lofty silver fir and ancient oaks the crafty magpie builds in close 
proximity to the blue-winged jay, whose gay colouring marks him 
out as a frequent marauder of the fragrant wild raspberry, which 
forms the underwood of the mutual retreat where, together with 
the missel-thrush (the “ penyllwyn,” “head of the wood,” as the 
Welsh call him, by reason of his pugnacious qualities), their harsh 
screams warn other birds of approaching evil, in the form of the 
sparrow-hawk, or the keeper’s gun. Still amongst these we 
hardly dare reckon the beautiful hen harrier—the only blue hawk 
—-once a regular inmate of the district, where in the silence of the 
summer noon its wild cry has often caught our ear. 

Another striking class of birds is also to be seen in the covert we 
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have now arrived at. The green plumage and crimson head of the 
green woodpecker lights up the dark trunk of the tree where his 
industrious tappings may be heard in nesting time, alternating 
with his ominous laugh at the approach of rain. The lesser wood- 
pecker (Picus minor) builds close by: and it was our good fortune 
rot long since to discover the nest of the beautiful and rare 
middle-spotted woodpecker, the “ Pic varié i téte rouge ” of Buffon, 
who had fixed its home in the trunk of an aged birch in a secluded 
nook of the same wood, the glossy black and white of its plumage 
and its vivid crimson crest appropriately framed by the silvery 
bark and pendant branches of that most picturesque of trees. 
This bird (the Picus medius of Ornithology) has been considered as 
a “variety” only, or an extinct species. We came upon it acci- 
dentally. The carefully chiselled hole in the birch tree, which 
from its size we had supposed to be the work of the lesser 
woodpecker, brought out the rare occupant, giving us a full view 
of its striking plumage. 

In close companionship with the woodpeckers, and resembling 
both them and the nuthatch in their powers of rapid movement 
up the stems of the trees which they frequent, is the delicately 
marked and diminutive tree-creeper, its timid instincts impelling 
it to dart quickly out of sight by creeping to the other side of the 
bough or stemif discovered. Its silvery white breast and delicate 
pencillings of black and brown, however, occasionally betray it, 
as it looks suspiciously round, stopping and then hurrying 
forward in its constant search for insects, which its beautifully 
curved and slender bill detaches from the moss and lichens of the 
oak or larch; while its faint monotonous note is heard fitfully as 
it glides from bough to bough. 

Another summer visitant to these wild haunts is the pied or 
black and white fly-catcher, “a bird of very rare occurrence,” 
says Wood, except in the counties of Cumberland and Westmore- 
land. “It has been observed in several other localities, but is 
nowhere common,” as Bewick also says. The conspicuous white 
spot on its forehead and its marked colouring are sufficiently 
distinctive ; and we have hailed its short but melodious strain as 
a certain herald of coming summer, as in the long May evenings it 
has been observed to flit in the branches of its favourite oak trees, 
together with its tamer and commoner ally, the grey fly-catcher. 

We must retrace our steps to Llyngwyn lake, and beyond its 
deserted peat bogs; deserted, that is, since railways have supplied 
the surrounding country with coal, once a scarce and dear 
commodity. The rushes grow up rank and green in the brown 
trenches, sheltering the nests of ground-lark, snipe, and sand- 
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piper, whose special haunt they seem. In summer “ the air is 
tremulous,” as Lewis Morris happily expresses it, “ with the song 
of larks.” Beyond, for many an acre, the wind sweeps fresh and 
exhilarating over an expanse of moorland bright with heather, 
gorse, and bracken; and here, from the early days of March to 
the middle of August, is the nesting place of the curlew, whose 
plaintive whistle is among the first spring tokens to gladden the 
Learts of the dwellers in these wild regions. Not always, however, 
to the plough-boy, or the farmer anxious to get his turnips in 
“ona dry time”; and the Welsh have a phrase for it accordingly, 
the “curlew’s swearing ” being to them a sure sign of rain. But 
the wild ery of the bird, with its stately flight and curved bill, 
and the chance of finding its pale eggs under the mounds of 
sedge and fern, is always a signal that the year has turned. 
Scudding warily from one gorse bush to another, the stonechat 
utters its jerking call of alarm; whilst beneath the spreading 
branches, the mottled orange, brown and white of the wheatear’s 
plumage catches the eye as she seeks her lowly nest, safe here from 
the pursuit of the sportsman, to whom the English ortolan, as it has 
not unaptly been called, is a prize scarcely inferior to the quail, 
which in hot summers is occasionally met with in our Welsh 
county ; as also the whinchat, a summer visitor, and resembling 
the stonechat in its habits. Before leaving this special nesting 
place of birds usually found in open furzy commons, we must not 
omit to note the lesser redpole or “ mountain linnet,” which, as 
well as the stonechat (resident throughout the year), we have 
noticed on the same spot. 

And now we approach the Wye Valley—not the Wye, well 
known to tourists, as it glides with full and silvery flow past the 
sacred shrine of Tintern or the castled steep of Chepstow, but 
the Wye, fresh and sparkling, in its first escape from its mountain 
source, receiving at every turn tribute from tiny rill and rushing 
stream, as it hurries to the distant sea; resembling, as we have 
often thought, at this point, in its colouring and general outlines, 
the Moselle below Luxemburg, though lacking the charm of 
ruined tower and castle on its winding shores. The Welsh river 
ig not however destitute of life. There, for hours together, 
perched on the shelving edge of a rock in mid-stream, stands the 
grey heron, patient and expectant, watching his finny prey, as 
they dart by, now glistening in the sunshine, or disappearing 
under the curving shore, where masses of rounded pebbles, 
interspersed here and there with the large freshwater bivalve 
found in the Upper Wye, often conceal them from his hungry 
eye. The heron is supposed to earn but a precarious living, and 
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to owe its esthetic proportions, in some degree, to its ill- 
rewarded vigils. Higher up the bank, willow and birch, with 
the abounding dwarf oak of the district, clothe the ground, and, 
luxuriating in the shade and moisture, masses of crimson willow 
herb and scented meadow-sweet brighten the deeper hollows; 
and in certain favoured spots the kingly Osmunda uprears his 
flowering fronds, and amidst the rich profusion of foliage the 
willow or yellow wren’s softly descending scale of semitones is 
heard, varied by the more fitful but joyous song of the white- 
throat, as it drops suddenly to its hidden nest. Glancing in the 
boughs overhead, and displaying with every movement the 
glowing red of its breast and tail, the redstart’s sweet and 
startled notes, beginning at sunrise * from the day of its arrival, 
may be heard amongst the highest tree tops, which it usually 
selects for its restless summer life. Nearer the river we may 
discern the jerking flight of the red bunting or reedy sparrow, its 
distinct notes resembling, though fuller and less shrill, those of 
its French cousin, the cou-coupé, dear to the Parisian bird-seller ; 
and then, as night draws on, we may catch the liquid strain of 
the sedge warbler, often lasting long into the summer night, 
when the “solemn stillness” lends it a double charm. It has 
been described as “a songster of wonderful powers, Italian as to 
style, spirited, changeful, precipitously running over every note 
and half note within the compass of his pipe.” He is withal a 
mocking bird, “imitating by turns the notes of the sparrow, the 
swallow, the skylark, and other birds.” 

In the full sunshine of the earlier day the water-ousel darts 
from one lurking place to another, the dazzling white and black 
of its pied feathering t betraying it as it skims across the shaded 
pool, or dips suddenly beneath the water, to emerge on some 
unexpected and half-hidden rock, whilst, from the overhanging 
alders, the wary kingfisher pounces on the unsuspected minnow, 
displaying the vivid blue of its glossy breast against the grey 
Silurian shale. 

Passing the old market town of Rhayader, and approaching the 
junction of the Wye with one of its most picturesque tributaries, 
the Elan, on whose banks Shelley once found a refuge, we pass on 
to a ravine of highland beauty. Massive grey rocks close in the 


* «The word ‘start’ means a tail, as in the case of Start Point in Devon. 
The redstart is the red-tailed bird.”—‘ Taylor’s Words and Places.’ 

t+ The water-ousel has, however, a song “ peculiar to itself, intermingled 
with a little of the piping of the woodcock,” says Mr. Rennie, “and is one 
of the few birds that are vocal so early in the year as January and 
February.” 
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rapid stream on either side, relieved by the purple tint of the 
heather, with here and there a silvery birch or a red-berried 
mountain ash hanging over their highest crags; and amongst 
these last we come on many a bird of prey—the kestrel or 
windhover, either singly or in pairs, hovering in mid-air; and the 
merlin, the smallest of our British hawks, with its graceful form, 
and brilliant markings of white and brown, not often rising above 
its destined victim, in the manner of the tribe generally, but 
following its every turn, and seldom failing in pursuit. The 
shrill cry of the buzzard, not agreeing, it would seem, with the 
indolent characteristics of the bird, sounds amongst the higher 
trees of the glen, and far overhead the rarely seen glead or fork- 
tailed kite “swims sublime in still repeated circles,” as Cowper 
describes its gliding stately movements. Amongst the pre- 
cipitous crags the still rarer peregrine falcon takes its bold 
rapid flight (the full speed of the peregrine falcon has been 
computed at 150 miles an hour) to its well-nigh inaccessible eyrie. 
But, with visions of the inevitable bird-stuffer before us, we hesitate 
to particularize too definitely where, amidst these rocky fast- 
nesses, the bird has made her stronghold. In the wild region 
through which the Elan flows, stretching in unbroken solitude to 
the outskirts of the ruins of Strata Florida in Cardiganshire, the 
chance tourist, and even the skilled sportsman, may easily miss 
his way. And we leave the peregrine falcon, with others of its 
kind as beautiful, but less sought for, to enjoy the security 
which comes of dwelling in these breathing-places of Nature. 
Rather would we recur to the point from which we started— 
“the variety and interest of bird life to be found in a single 
country district”—and we may add that to the botanist and the 
entomologist our Welsh county affords an ample field of 
observation. These chapters of a “compleat county history” 
may, we hope, be taken up both in this and other parts of our 
island at no distant day. Those who like ourselves have 
paused many a‘time to watch the sun go down behind purple 
hill tops, whilst lingering under the shade of aged oak or lofty 
fir, well know the strange charm, and sense as of another 
existence, with which, when the gayer notes of day have hushed 
one by one, we retraced our steps in 
“the dim 

Calm fields where the beetle hummed and the pale owl 

Stole noiselessly from the copse, and the white blooms 

Stretched thin from lack of sun.” 

It may be interesting to students of bird statistics if we 

conclude our notes with the following dates of the commencement 
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of song in our Welsh county. We have selected the year 1876 as 
un average season in a record of many years :— 


Cole Titmouse . . . . Jan. 3| Curlew ..... =. Mar. 4 
Missel-Thrush . » 93 | Chiffchaff . . . . . Apr. il 
Nuthatch » 17 | Redstart KS og . 2 wo 2 
Hedge- Warbler . . 5 281] Yellow Willow-wren . . , 19 
Song- Thrush . . . . Feb. 4| Whitethroat . ... 5 20 
Chaffinch ae < eo” Se ee 
Blackbird » 15] Black Cap . - - + oe 
Yellow Hammer « « gp 39 | Pied Piyeatcher - «© «© we Be 
Wood Pigeon . . . . Mar. 2] Swift. . . . . « May 2 
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A Child's Recollection of William Makepeace 
Chackeray. 


I was a little girl of about seven years of age when I first recollect 
seeing Mr. Thackeray. We lived then in Paris (my birth- 
place), as my father was the Paris correspondent of several lead- 
ing English newspapers. My mother’s evening receptions were 
very popular; her Salon was a rendezvous where the artistic and 
literary celebrities met in order to converse. Conversation was at 
that period almost a fine art ; men and women (soI have been told, as 
I was far too young to judge) enjoyed causerie ; and they knew how 
to talk. Amongst the many interesting people who gathered 
round my father and mother, none made such a vivid impression on 
my childish imagination as Thackeray. He is the central figure 
which stands out in bold relief from the dim surroundings. 
I can distinctly recall the big white head, the spectacles, the 
rosy face, and the sweet sunny smile which positively illumined 
his countenance and made it almost beautiful. I grew even to 
love the broad broken nose, and used to wonder how a boy, at any 
period, could have been so wildly audacious as to punch that 
feature. I wondered at the softness and gentleness of his voice and 
manner, and why so great an author should care to come amongst 
us little children in such a simple friendly way. He had a formid- 
able appearance, being over six feet, and broad in proportion. We 
children were like pilgrims clustering round the knees of Brobdignag. 
Mr. Thackeray was our favourite giant. But evidently he was not 
too tall or too great to take an interest in our childish games. How 
often has he sat amongst us, enquiring tenderly about my dolls. He 
remembered all their names, and had made out a genealogical tree, 
so that every poupée had a distinct history of her own. 

One late afternoon, after having told us delightful stories, Mr. 
Thackeray remarked that he must leave us at once, he was so 
terribly hungry. We coaxed him to remain, and told him that we 
really could give him a good dinner. 

“There is nothing, my dears, you can give me,” he answered, with 
a funny little sigh ; “for I could only eat the chop of a rhinoceros or 
a slice from an elephant.” 
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“Yes I tan,” exclaimed my three-year-old sister; we saw her 
disappear into a big cupboard. She emerged a few seconds after, 
with a look of triumph on her fat little face, holding in her hands a 
wooden rhinoceros and an elephant from her Noah’s ark, and putting 
the two animals on a plate, she handed them with great gravity to 
Mr. Thackeray. Never can I forget the look of delight on the great 
man’s face; how he laughed and rubbed his hands with glee; and 
then, taking the child up in his arms, kissed her, remarking, “ Ah, 
little rogue, you already know the value of a kiss!” 

Then he asked for a knife and fork, smacked his lips, and pretended 
to devour the elephant and rhinoceros. 

Another time when Mr. Thackeray called we children were in bed. 
I was the only one not asleep. I had been listening to his pleasant 
voice, talking to my father and mother in the Salon, when our bedroom 
door was cautiously opened, and in marched Mr. Thackeray, my mother 
following him, holding a candle. There were three little iron beds all 
in a row; I saw him smiling at us, and then, putting his hand in his 
pocket, he murmured, “ Now for the distribution of medals!” and 
chuckling, he deposited on each of our pillows a bright five-frane piece, 
remarking, “ Precious little ones! they will think the fairies have 
been here.” 

One afternoon, as I was taking a walk with my father in the 
Champs-Elysées, we met Mr. Thackeray, and he stopped to have a 
talk. Some public character was mentioned—I forgot who, but 
evidently some one that Thackeray disliked, for he certainly poured 
forth a torrent of strong scathing words. I had never seen him 
before look angry or speak in a vexed manner, so I was rather 
frightened. Whilst talking, I noticed that Mr. Thackeray’s eyes 
wandered towards a poor delicate woman holding in her arms a little 
child ; she was leaning for support against a tree, and was evidently 
in great destitution ; without making any remark, he walked up to 
the woman, enquired into her condition, and on learning her troubles 
slipped into her hand several small silver pieces. 

Mr. Thackeray often made us little ones laugh heartily with his 
droll stories and ways. He one day spied my crinoline, which was on 
a chair in the nursery ; he examined it carefully, and to my horror put 
his head through the aperture, and walked into the drawing-room with 
it round his neck, looking like Michael Angelo’s statue of Moses. 

“T am an ogre now!” he exclaimed. “ Imagine, my dears, that I 
have a cropped red head, blue eyes, and very big Jwnettes!” And 
forthwith he related to us wonderful adventures, making us laugh 
and cry, just as he wished. 

A few years later we came to live in London; my father, through 
no fault of his own, lost a lucrative appointment in Paris; it was a 
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period of much anxiety ; my second sister fell dangerously ill. Mr. 
Thackeray’s goodness and kindness to us all were beyond words. He 
called nearly every day at our house in Thistle Grove, himself bringing 
delicacies of all sorts to tempt the appetite of my invalid sister. His 
cook, who was a cordon-bleu, hed received orders to exert her culinary 
powers to their utmost, and she made the most exquisite dishes and 
jellies. I remember a note from Thackeray to my mother, with the 
words “ A Last Appga,” written in capital letters, begging that the 
jellies should in the future be made with old sherry, or the best 
Madeira. The doctor had ordered ciaret. One day Thackeray 
walked up to our house carrying a rug of very bright, pleasant, 
and cheerful colours under his arm, which he himself laid down on 
the floor of my sister's room, thinking it would tend to raise her 
spirits. With children he was always delightful; with older or with 
unsympathetic people he could be satirical, cold, and cynical. He one 
day remarked to an acquaintance in my hearing that he only liked 
“second-rate books, second-rate women, but first-rate wines.” 

Mr. Thackeray had talent for drawing, but he was never satisfied 
with any of his achievements. My father called upon him one 
morning, and found him fretting over a drawing of his own. 

“Look!” he said. “ Now G, (mentioning some clever draughtsman), 
by a few touches, throwing some light or shadow here and there, 
would make this a picture. How is it I know not, but I certainly 
cannot do it at all.” 

Thackeray sometimes looked worried, and I once heard him say 
that he suffered from mental depression. 

“ My Number (‘Cornhill’) is nearly due, and I cannot make it 
come!” he exclaimed, tapping his forehead. ‘“ Yes, I would like 
to rest my head in some quiet corner; I had a nice scene this 
morning, but ‘tis all gone, and I cannot call to mind a bit of it 
now!” 

My father, who was full of intellect,“which Thackeray fully 
appreciated, was a shy, dreamy, unobtrusive man, with a great deal 
of pride and, perhaps, over-sensitiveness. In his time of trouble 
‘Thackeray was more than a brother to him. My mother told me 
that when he heard for the first time of my father’s pecuniary loss 
he was very agitated, and turning to my mother, he asked her what 
she was going to do. 

“T mean to trust to the Ravens,” she answered. 

An expression of pain flitted over the great man’s face, but after 
a few seconds of silence he put his large hand over hers, and in a 
husky voice said, “ And so you may, the Ravens are kind friends.” 

At a large dinner it happened that my father’s name was 
mentioned. Thackeray, who had been very silent, brightened up, 
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and exclaimed : “ When Corkran dies, he will go straight to Heaven, 
and all the angels will turn out and present arms to him!” 

But William Makepeace Thackeray was beckoned away many 
years before my father was to join the great majority. His death 
made a blank which has never been filled up. When great men are 
called away, the world at large feels their loss, and knows that their 
places are empty, but still have the works of their genius on which 
to feed, and by which they may remember them ; but to those who 
have loved them, and met them in the easy, kindly intercourse of 
everyday life, who have received their love and consolations in time 
of sorrow, and have mingled with their tears and laughter, no one 
can fill for them the empty seats, and the heart goes back in longing 
to the days they were among us. 

This is but a rough, inadequate sketch, but to those who cherish his 
memory, even a passing moment with such a man is worth the most 
precious place in one’sremembrance. Thackeray was not a character 
to be hit off with a few broad strokes ; for there lay underneath the 
ever-varying surface a deep fountain of tenderness, ever ready at the 
call of need and suffering. 

His hatred of humbugs and snobs was proverbial, but he loved all 
that was simple and sincere. 

Amongst guileless, happy children Thackeray was at his best— 


“ Whose feet are guided thro’ the land, 
Whose jest among his friends is free, 
Who takes the children on his knee, 
And winds their curls about his hand. 


He plays with threads, he beats his chair 
For pastime, dreaming of the sky— 

His inner day can never die, 

His night of loss is always there.” 


HENRIETTE CORKRAN. 
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Shelley. 





Every race possesses the power of producing representative men ; 
men who rise from the common level, and surpass their contem- 
poraries in the race characteristics; men who are distinctively 
national, and in consequence exercise an influence greater than their 
powers would naturally command; men in harmony with their day 
and generation, and with the phase of development through which 
their nation is passing. Such men are penetrated and suffused with 
the national spirit, and in the normal exercise of their activity they 
take up and transmute the spirit of the age in the national temper. 
They are in the centre of the stream of tendency, and are blown 
upon by the wind of the day. The English race, especially, is 
marked by the power of producing independent and executive cha- 
racters in every plane of mental activity. There is no lack of great 
mathematicians, great philosophers, great poets, great naturalists, 
great generals, who are distinctively great Englishmen. But the 
nation possesses, in addition, the unique power of producing men who 
are to a great extent detached from social surroundings; who are not 
the product of the race nor of the day, on any theory of heredity, or 
transmission, or environment, that is in accordance with the usual 
colour of national or social phenomena. 

The average level of the English race is commonplace, un- 
idealistic, reverent of the past, un-iconoclastic. They are slow to 
receive abstractions, to transmute new general conceptions into 
rules of conduct; certainly more so than the French, possibly 
more so than the Germans; but in the power of producing from 
time to time eccentric, unclassified individuals of marked originality 
and independence, they are distinguished from any of the other 
nations which constitute what is called European civilisation. A 
great German rises from his fellows in the possession of a German 
genius; he is a Goethe, or a Bismarck, or a Helmholtz. The only 
unconventional, great German man of letters that I can recall at 
present is Heine, and Heine is not a German, but a Jew of genius 
trying to be a Greek. The great Frenchmen are also great in 
the narrow limitations of French greatness. Powerful and original 
as is the genius of Victor Hugo, it cannot unmoor him from his 
anchorage in Parisian thought. But are there any manifestations 
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of race development on the continent that’ are parallel to the 
occult spiritual force which produced in England men of the 
type of Marlowe, and: Coleridge, and Shelley? Burns, and Milton, 
and Dryden, and Cowper are legitimate race developments; but 
from what obscure regions, from what hidden fountains of Norse, 
or Celtic, or Teutonic ancestry, were drawn the germs around 
which were built such minds as those of Shelley and Coleridge, 
minds not only un-English, but in a certain sense unearthly! 
They are flowers; but not like the blossom of the century 
plant, for whose colour and bloom the juices have been slowly 
segregated by natural laws,—whose formative cell could be dis- 
cerned by the botanist’s microscope long before it was unfolded 
in the crowning bud. ‘They are rather what the botanist calls 
sports,—abnormal developments from a seed, warning us that nature 
holds in restraint creative powers for which evolution cannot 
account. 

The explanation of this power of the English people may lie deep 
in the inscrutable laws which govern the results of race fusion. The 
islands, occupied originally by British Celts, have been invaded by 
Angles, Danes, and Norman-Franks in succession. All of these 
were races of marked individuality,—of individual force and con- 
trasted features. Perhaps we can say broadly: that the Celts 
were, as a race, imaginative, expressive, fond of colour; the Angles— 
the prevailing element —phlegmatic, stubborn, silent, slow, but 
holding firmly to the Teutonic conception of freedom for the land- 
holder, and tenacious of individual right; the Danes, self-reliant, 
enterprising, capable of high enthusiasm,—sons of the sea; the 
Norman-F ranks, administrators, men of affairs and polity, men of the 
world at home in the world of men, and inclined to social display and 
elegance. However inadequate, or even incorrect, any attempt to 
characterise so complex and elusive a thing as race-feature may be, it 
is evident that the blending and fusing of so many strains of bar- 
barian blood, all from the same great family, the branches of which 
have vindicated their claims to inherit the earth, has resulted in a 
nation of unexampled capabilities; and further, that one of these 
capabilities is the power of producing from time to time the great 
English Bohemian, the Englishman who is absolutely independent 
of all reverence for authority, who is an original force, who differs 
from the typical Englishmen as no Frenchman does from other 
frenchmen, and no German does from other Germans ; who in fact 
forms a class by himself. The poet Shelley is one of these, and it is 
this which makes him so interesting. He is not gifted beyond many 
of England’s great poets, but he is as new as if he had dropped from 
the moon. The conventional man becomes so tiresome from his 
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perpetual re-appearance, there are even so many that can write fair 
poetry, that the appearance of an original man is as welcome as the 
advent of a star. Certain fossils, the geologists tell us, are so 
numerous that the most perfect one is of little value as a specimen. 
The hills are made of them, but there are others, very rare, of 
which a broken one may be worth many times its weight in gold, 
as proving the possibility of a new form of life, or even of a distinct 
creation. 

As Shelley acted on the world as much by his personality as by 
his poetry, a few words on his character may well preface any 
remarks on his writings. Personally, he seems to me almost as 
interesting a man as Hamlet. He has been called the best, and the 
worst of men. Those who knew him personally, invariably judged 
him entirely differently from those who only knew his acts. This 
seems to me to have resulted from the fact that he was entirely 
destitute of the moral sense as a guide to conduct. He seems to 
have been entirely governed by his feelings. His impulses, for- 
tunately, were almost invariably in the direction of right. There 
probably never existed a more unselfish person, a person more fully 
compounded of the loving and lovable traits of human nature. In 
this respect he was one of the most perfect men that ever lived. But 
at the same time there was probably never a man of cultivation more 
conscienceless,* that is, more destitute of the power of forecasting 
the consequence of an action as it affected others, of holding, uncon- 
sciously, a court in his own mind, and estimating an action before- 
hand. On all the broad canvas of Shakespere, to whom we first turn 
for the study of human nature, there is no man of this type,—the 
man devoid of a moral standard, or, rather, devoid of any power of 
referring a proposed action to a moral standard, and yet swayed by 
the love of beauty and truth, even moral beauty and truth when he 
was brought to perceive it; with a genuine sympathy for heroism, 
destitute of vanity and self-seeking egotism, and with a heart 
thrilling at the sight—even the imagined sight—of suffering, but 
absolutely colour-blind as to moral white and black. This type of 
man is not so rare as might be imagined, and I venture to say that 
no person of observation voyages far on the ocean of life without 
hailing one or more of these rudderless barks, these light, airy cha- 
racters who can never be brought to see an action in its true moral 
relations. Now these people, who like Shelley are deficient in 
moral sense and yet open to every appeal to feeling, are most 
interesting and charming companions, though most unsatisfactory 

* Of course if we define conscience to be an inherited altruism,—a 


“tendency to sympathize with something not self,’—Shelley was the 
most conscientious man of the century. 
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comrades, They are destitute of that atmosphere of responsibility 
which makes life sombre in making it earnest. Their action is 
abrupt and contradictory, and never fails in novelty. The in- 
congruity between their motives and their conduct continually 
appeals to our sense of humour, and we feel something of the 
pleased toleration with which we regard the mental operations 
of a lovable child for whose moral guidance we are in no wise 
responsible. 

Their attraction is exactly opposite to the attraction of a character 
like ‘ Hamlet,’ in whom conscience is so predominant, and to whose 
moral judgment the possible remote consequences of an action are so 
vividly presented as to paralyse volition. Such a mind can no more 
arrive at a decision than could a court of equity, should it gather 
evidence as to every possible effect of its judgment. Shakespere has 
delineated no character of the Shelley type. He has shown us 
characters with a deficient moral sense, like Cressid or Mark Antony ; 
with a warped moral sense, like Richard, or Edmund, or Iago, or 
Falstaff. He seems to have regarded the moral sense as a necessary 
constituent of humanity, and it is to his creations that are outside of 
the human, like Caliban, Ariel, and Puck, that he attributes moral 
indifferentism. It is pretty safe to assume that Shakespere knew all 
the elemental possibilities of human nature, and it is with great 
diffidence that I say, that Shelley represents a type of which he has 
not given us an example,—the man incapable of judging the moral 
complexion of an act presented to his imagination; and further, that 
such a man is not an exceptional instance but represents a type, 
abnormal perhaps, but a pretty well represented type of human 
nature. As Mr. Matthew Arnold would say, he was actuated by the 
love of beauty, by the love of knowledge, but was unable to correlate 
his need for beauty, his need for knowledge, and his sense of conduct. 
Thus Shelley did many things that we consider wrong, under the 
impression that he was acting rightly. He married Harriet West- 
brook, deserted her and his children, and eloped with Mary Godwin, 
with equal regardlessness of consequences ; afterwards he propounded 
the purely Shelleyan suggestion that the two wives, the wife de facto 
and the wife de jure, unite to make one household. The conduct of 
the Lord Chancellor, in making his children wards of the court, he 
regarded as tyrannical ill-humour. When an undergraduate, he 
published an atbeistical pamphlet, a matter of small importance per se, 
since it contained nothing really dangerous, nothing more than the 
crude notions of a bright boy of eighteen, but yet a step which the 
least acquaintance with the formal laws of the university would have 
told him must result in his expulsion. After he was expelled he was 
seized with violent grief, although he had virtually expelled himself, 
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and it is hard to tell which seems the most ridiculous, the alarm and 
consternation of the college authorities at the vagaries of this beard- 
less youth, practising himself in boyish composition on the questions 
which have been for ages the unsolved problems of the human race, 
or the boy’s astonishment that his act met the punishment it invited. 
In full academical uniform, in solemn conclave, the dons of the 
university announced to Shelley that he was expelled,—* in a terrible 
voice,’—a cannon discharged at a nightingale! He met his death 
trying to sail a boat in a storm and read ‘Sophocles’ at the same 
time. His life is attractive because it presents the perpetual recur- 
rence of the unexpected. He acted entirely from the impulse of the 
emotions, and his emotions were vivid, varied, and powerful beyond 
measure ; and they were almost invariably the higher emotions, pity, 
sympathy, enthusiasm, love,—those distinctively Christian qualities 
which the Roman moralists would not recognise as virtues, but 
called “ weaknesses,” agritudines. At the age of nineteen he 
invaded Ireland with an army consisting of his wife, aged seventeen, 
and his sister-in-law, aged thirty-seven, with the avowed object of 
accomplishing profound changes in the political relations between 
Ireland and England. The contrast between the seriousness and 
magnitude of the undertaking, and the boyish simplicity of the 
means and the frolicsome spirit with which Shelley and his wife 
entered on the crusade, is very amusing. They distributed an 
address to the people of Ireland by throwing copies from the balcony 
of an inn to those of the passers-by who “ looked like conspirators.” 
In one instance Shelley gravely placed a pamphlet in the hood of a 
woman’s cloak as she passed him. The address itself is a calm and 
temperate argument, and takes the ground since assumed by the 
most far-sighted statesmen who have sought to deal with the ques- 
tion. This Quixotic undertaking was abandoned as precipitately as it 
was entered on, and seems to have had no influence whatever on 
Shelley’s subsequent career. 

It would be difficult to conceive a méliew less likely to nurture an 
imaginative poet than the English squirearchy of the eighteenth 
century, the very sheet-anchor of Tory conservatism. Shut out by 
a Chinese wall of prejudice from the world of thought,—narrow, 
decorous, slow,—its members deserved, even more than their modern 
representatives, the epithet of barbarian, which Mr. Matthew Arnold 
has humorously attached to the class. English respectability is a 
desperate thing at best, but the eighteenth century respectability was 
surrounded by an oppressive atmosphere as likely to stifle a poet as 
anything that can be conceived. The Shelley name was an old and 
honoured one, and the family estate was princely, not only in 
magnitude, but in solidity. Sir Timothy Shelley, the poet’s father, 
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was a pompous, self-important, muddle-headed member of the landed 
aristocracy; whose God was conventionalism; whose thought, a 
mechanical promenade in certain well-beaten paths; whose ideas 
were the ideas of a certain limited class ; and whose sympathies were 
embraced in the formula,—* Myself first, my estate next, the Church 
of England next, and Great Britain next,” That such a man 
should be the father of Percy Bysshe Shelley is a conclusive proof 
that, in the realm of the higher imagination, the laws of heredity 
have no place, though in the lower plane of physical configuration 
and reasoning capacity, we cannot doubt that the power of trans- 
mission is a strong element in fashioning character in the individual, 
and in moulding development in the race. To such a father such a 
son was a puzzle and a portent, unexplainable, unaccountable on any 
of the maxims of worldly philosophy. His great crime was that he 
thought for himself. He took nothing for granted. He carried the 
everlasting “‘ Why?” of youth far beyond the everlasting answer of 
parental wisdom,— Because it has always been so.” A boy who 
asks questions and thinks for himself is very apt to think wrongly, 
but unless some boys are born from time to time who do think for 
themselves, the world would soon think wrongly. The regular course 
of life in the Shelley circle was, for the oldest son, Eton, Oxford, 
a marriage which should increase the family estate, the county 
magistracy, Parliament, the family mausoleum in the park ;—a gilded 
way, a dignified way, a way in which the domestic and civic virtues 
might find full scope and activity. But to compel the young Shelley 
to foilow this beaten and decorous path, was as hopeless as to try to 
drive a bird along the highway. The wild swan who has wings will 
try them, even though it be hatched in a duck’s nest, and though the 
impropriety and impolicy of flying be urged on it never so strongly. 
As Swinburne says (after Shakespere): “He was born so high that 
it was the inevitable and unalterable essence of his nature to dally 
with the wind and scorn the sun.” 

We have a picture of Shelley at Eton by his schoolmate, Medwin, 
but it is a picture from the pen of an unobservant, commonplace 
man. Doubtless the facts related are true, but Shelley as he 
appeared to Medwin is a very different person from Shelley as he 
appeared to his Oxford classmate, Hogg. Hogg was a man of caustic 
wit and humorous penetration, and we cannot doubt that he presents 
to us the real Shelley. Shelley’s papers were entrusted to him that 
he might prepare a biography; and the very fact that his first 
volume gave such great offence to those to whom Shelley was an 
ideal as to cause the abrupt revocation of the commission, is a proof 
that the work was well done. His picture of Shelley is realistic, 
but one of the best individual portraits in literature. It was 
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natural that Shelley after his death should have been so far idealized 
and apotheosized by Mrs. Shelley and the very small knot of 
worshipping friends, that a realistic picture of the man as he was 
should seem to them a profanation. Of course, Hogg gives us 
Shelley as Hogg saw him, but there are not wanting touches of 
reality, of humorous tenderness and sympathetic insight, that 
convince us that this crabbed, eccentric North Briton was capable of 
seeing Shelley as he really was. At all events, his narrative is one 
of the great personal portraitures, not inferior to Boswell’s Johnson. 
Nor is Trelawney’s picture of Shelley much inferior, though he is 
markedly weaker than Hogg in the power of perceiving humorous 
features—a power which implies the ability to correlate and harmonize 
principles and acts, character and performance, and to seize upon the 
incongruous, odd things that Shelley did or said precisely because he 
was Shelley. It is what a man does or says because he is himseif, 
that marks individualism, that is striking, characteristic, original. 
What a man does following other men, is of no value as biographical 
material. What he does in his capacity as a human being, may 
illustrate some of the laws of human nature; but what he does 
because he is John, or Henry, or William, is the proper subject- 
matter of biography. And yet it is with the useless, un-biographical 
material, conventional letters, journeyings, and the like, that bio- 
graphies are usually built. 

From Oxford, Shelley was expelled for the publication of an 
atheistical pamphlet, a proceeding which seems to have filled him 
with the astonishment with which the execution of the law always 
strikes those who do not understand how far the necessities of human 
nature must modify the application of abstract ethics. Shelley was 
probably the best scholar and the purest man in Oxford at the time, 
but that is of itself no reason why he should not pass his exami- 
nations, and keep his terms, and comply with the formal law of the 
university. Society cannot treat exceptional characters with ex- 
ceptional indulgence. A college cannot form a new rule for a genius. 
Courts know nothing of abstract justice ; they deal with conventional 
rights and duties. Society is always trying, in its blundering way, 
to base conventional rights on abstract right, and in the course of 
centuries may succeed; and the great value of men like Coleridge 
and Shelley is, that their life is an endeavour to reconcile conventional 
rules and abstract principles, or at least a struggle against the 
contradiction these usually involve. Shelley’s expulsion from Oxford 
roused his father’s anger against him in a way which the persistent 
following out of an evil life would never have done. ‘To be expelled 
from the university for wickedness would have been condoned by 
society, but to be expelled for independence brought with it the 
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expulsion from good society, a social death compared with which 
moral suicide was venial. His friend Hogg, though not sharing his 
opinions, certainly not sharing his responsibility, invited a share of 
his punishment, and submitted to a sentence of expulsion which he 
could have avoided by a tame submission to an authority which, if 
exercised with harshness, certainly was well within its legitimate and 
formal bounds. It is a strong evidence of the force of Shelley’s 
personality,—that force which makes a divine thing of human 
nature when selfish impulses constitute no part of the dynamic 
energy of a character,—that this cautious, cynical, clear-headed 
Northumbrian, with his own way to make, fully conscious of the 
disadvantage which the lack of an academic degree would be to him 
in his career, was ready to sacrifice these advantages in his loyalty to 
a friend, when the friend gained nothing by the sacrifice. It is this 
attraction of unselfishness, of devotion to abstract right, of enthusiasm 
for ideas, that makes Shelley a force in literature. For, with all his 
crudity and limitation of thought, there is something in him which 
every man recognizes as his ideal, an ideal so rare and so precious 
that we linger over it with affection and part from it with regret, 
but with a sense of thankfulness that such a character is not an 
abstraction, since humanity holds the power of clothing it in flesh 
and blood. 

In London, Shelley committed the unpardonable sin which admits 
in English society of no palliation nor excuse. He married a girl 
beneath him in social position, and, worse than all, a girl without 
any money. After such a step his father, of course, could 
have no more to say to him. Had not the landed property 
been entailed, the two children, Shelley, and his wife, would soon 
have starved; and it is never to be forgotten that the laws of 
England, against the injustice of which Shelley rebelled, had the 
beneficial effect of making him, from the pecuniary standpoint, 
independent. If he was disinherited of parental affection, counsel, 
guidance, he was always the heir of Field Place. The tragedy of 
this marriage was, that Harriet Westbrook lacked so radically in 
sincerity and earnestness of soul that she could never be a true mate 
to Shelley. She failed him just as the shallow, commonplace, 
conventionally affectionate daughter of Polonius failed Hamlet. It 
was not a love match, for Shelley was too young to know the master 
passion, and Harriet’s soul too narrow to hold it. It was a marriage 
of whim, fancy,—a step especially hazardous where either of the 
parties is by nature capable of strong feeling, and neither governed 
by prudence, reflection, self-control, or judgment. That such a 
couple must become estranged, and that such a man as Shelley, when 


-he fell under the dominion of a woman who was his equal, would 
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have been possessed and carried away in a manner conceivable to few, 
was a foregone conclusion. It is said that there are letters in 
existence which throw some light on the conduct of Shelley in 
eloping to the continent with Mary Godwin, for the publication of 
which, his family judge the time has not yet arrived. The act itself 
is, presumably, the worst that a father can commit. Still we must 
remember that precedent and surrounding circumstances colour every 
act in its moral effect, if not in its moral quality. The conditions, 
as far as known, tend to explain—nothing can exculpate—Shelley’s 
conduct, and if there are others which may lighten the complexion of 
the step, I am sure all lovers of humanity, which in so many ways he 
adorned, would be glad to receive them. At all events, Mary Godwin 
and Percy Shelley were united during their lives in the highest sense 
of the word; were married as soon as the ceremony could be legally 
performed, and were absolutely incapable of being influenced by 
base or selfish motives. Nor should we forget that the daughter of 
Mary Wolstoncraft and William Godwin had been brought up in a 
peculiar atmosphere of social philosophy, which caused her to regard 
the marriage ceremony as empty of any moral meaning. The 
function of forms is so exaggerated and perverted in the English 
social order that we cannot wonder at the continued growth there 
of social coteries in which sacred forms are regarded as pernicious. 
However weak the basis of William Godwin’s social philosophy, the 
elements of his daughter’s character were unselfish and noble. At 
this time Shelley was twenty-two, and she seventeen. The remaining 
seven years of his life were spent principally on the continent. He 
had what Mrs. Browning after her marriage called the three great 
desiderata of this world: love, and life, and Italy. She might have 
added to these, in her case and his, the possession and exercise of the 
great divine power—the gift of song. 


In estimating the mental and creative powers of Shelley, we should 
of course remember that he died before those powers reached their 
maturity. His ideas were yet in solution, and had not precipitated 
into the crystals of clear, satisfactory, philosophical thought. He was 
always a learner, an eager, rapid learner. Death did not round off his 
life, it cut it short. It is of course idle to speculate on what he 
might have done or become. No one can forecast the development of 
character, and Shelley absorbed passing influences so readily that 
contact with a new mind might at any time have recreated his mental 
constitution. A chance seed, thrown in so fertile a seed-plot as his 
mind, might at any time fruit into nourishing grain, or poisonous 
spores. His mind was a nidus where the germs of ideas developed 
in a night. We must take him as he was, and his work as it is. 
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Death sums up the life of a man, and to speculate on what a man 
might have done, had his life been longer on this earth, is as idle as 
to speculate on what he is doing in another sphere. If his faults are 
those of a youth, he was a youth. If his virtues were those of a boy, 
they were his; and if a degree of indulgence is demanded for the 
enthusiastic errors of early years, we at least have no right to 
assume that maturity in losing the enthusiasm would lose the errors 
also. 

Shelley, Wordsworth, Coleridge are both social forces, and ex- 
ponents of social forces. The influence of Byron, potent in his day, 
is now comparatively feeble. He set an intellectual fashion, satirized 
manners, the formal frame-work of society: they were idealists, 
believers in mental and spiritual forces, and sought to stir men by 
bringing home to them true views of life. They were interpreters of 
philosophy. Of Shelley’s literary work the question is, therefore, 
what was his philosophy, and how did he interpret it ; what were his 
ideas, and how did he express them? It would be simple to say 
that his ideas were crude, generous, nebulous, unbalanced, one-sided, 
held with a passionate fervency unparalleled in any but the world’s 
great fanatics; and if not true, held with the conviction and 
earnestness of truth; and, what is worth all the rest, lived up to. 
Such generalizations are of little value. Let us take up any one 
poem and see whether any of these adjectives are justifiable, and if so, 
what they really mean. 

“Queen Mab” was written when Shelley was eighteen years old. 
It is true that in eighteen hundred and twenty-one, ten years later, 
he wrote,—“ I have not seen this production for seven years. I 
doubt not that it is perfectly worthless in point of literary 
composition, and that in all that concerns political and moral 
speculation it is still more crude and immature.” Notwithstanding 
this disclaimer, the poem is such a marvel as the production of a 
youth of eighteen, it illustrates so fully the starting point and 
direction of Shkelley’s thought, it contains so many ideas which were 
his controlling mental qualities, it is on the whole so intensely 
Shelleyan, that it may properly be regarded as one of his charac- 
teristic poems. 

It opens with a picture of the sleeping Ianthe. The fairy, Queen 
Mab,—not Mercutio’s whimsical fancy, but a visionary being of 
dignity and power,—stands beside her,— 


“The broad and yellow moon 
Shone dimly through her form— 
That form of faultless symmetry ; 
The pearly and pellucid car 

Moved not the moonbeams line.” 
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The fairy calls the Soul of Ianthe from her body :— 


“Sudden arose 
Ianthe’s Soul; it stood 
All beautiful in naked purity, 
The perfect semblance of its bodily frame, 
Instinct with inexpressible beauty and grace, 
Each stain of earthliness 
Had passed away.” 


The Fairy and the Spirié pass in the “ magic car,” far beyond the 
bounds of the universe, to the “ Hall of Spells,” the home of the 
Fairy ; then— 

“The Fairy and the Spirit 

Approach’d the overhanging battlement.— 

Below lay stretch’d the universe, 

There, far as the remotest line 

That bounds imagination’s flight, 

Countless and unending orbs 
In mazy motion intermingled. 

‘ * : % 


* * 


There was a little light 

That twinkled in the misty distance: 
None but a spirit’s eye 

Might ken that rolling orb.” 


That was the earth, which to the Spirit’s sense was now evident 
in its minutest parts. A line in Mr. Rossetti’s “ Blessed Damozel ” 
would seem to have been suggested by this passage :— 


“It was the rampart of God’s house 
That she was standing on; 
By God built over the sheer depth 
The which is Space begun; 
So high, that looking downward thence 
She scarce could see the sun. 


It lies in Heaven, across the flood 
Of ether as a bridge. 

Beneath, the tides of day and night 
With flame and darkness ridge 

The void, as low as where this earth 
Spins like a fretful midge.” 


There is a certain similarity of poetic architecture in the two 
poems, but the human tenderness which suffuses Rossetti’s poem has 


no echo anywhere in Shelley’s verse. The “baseless fabric” of 


Shelley’s vision lacks even a cloudy outline, his disembodied spirit 
is more ghostly than a ghost; but Rossetti’s “ Blessed Damozel ” is 
the spiritual part of human nature,—she who still 


“laid her head between her hands 
And wept.” 
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From the battlements of her palace the Fairy points to the 
earth, outlines the course of the history of the nations, and shows 
that— 


“Where Athens, Rome, and Sparta stood, 
There is a moral desert now. 
The mean and miserable huts, 
The yet more wretched palaces, 
Contrasted with those ancient fanes, 
Now crumbling to oblivion ; 
The long and lonely colonnades 
Through which the ghost of Freedom stalks, 
Seem like a well-known tune, 
Which in some dear scene we have loved to hear, 
Remember’d now in sadness.” 


Certainly strong verse, and for a youth of eighteen, astounding 
verse. In the close of the second part, the Fairy gives utterance to 
ideas on the universality of life, which are the first faint whispers of 
that Pantheism which Shelley to the last substituted for a personal 
God :— 


“Spirit of nature! No, 
The pure diffusion of thy essence throbs 
Alike in every human hesr* 

co * « 7 x * 
Thou art the judge beneath whose nod 
Man’s brief and frail authority 
Is powerless as the wind 
That passes idly by. 

* * * 


Life of interminable multitudes; 
Soul of those mighty spheres 
Whose changeless paths through Heaven’s deep silence lie, 


, 99 


Soul of the smallest being! 


In the fourth part, the Fairy contrasts the peace and loveliness of 
nature with the hideous results of man’s activity,—war, plague, 
pestilence, or famine :— 





“They rise, they fall; one generation comes, 
Yielding its harvest to Destruction’s scythe. 

It fades, another blossoms: yet behold! 

Red glows the tyrant’s stamp-mark on its bloom, 
Withering and cankering deep its passive prime. 
He has invented lying words and modes, 

Empty and vain as his own coreless heart; 
Evasive meanings, nothings of much sound, 

To lure the heedless victim to the toils 
Spread round the valley of its paradise.” 
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Again she says :— 


“ All things are sold; the very light of heaven 
Is venal; Earth’s unsparing gifts of love, 
* * . * * * 


Are bought and sold as in a public mart, 
* * * * * * 


Even love is sold; the solace of all woe 


Is turned to deadliest agony.— 
* * * * * 


Falsehood demands but gold to pay the pangs 
Of outraged conscience. 


The Spirit, very much dejected and dial to find what a dismal 
world it lives in when it has a body, says :— 


“Tt is a wild and miserable world! 
Thorny and full of care, 
Which every fiend can make his prey at will. 
Oh, Fairy! in the lapse of years, 
Is there no hope in store ? 
Will you, vast suns, roll on 
Interminably, still illumining 
The night of so many wretched souls, 
And see no hope for them ?— 
The Fairy calmly smiled. . . .” 


She says there are a few pure souls who keep the truth, 


—‘the eternal world 
Contains the evil and the cure.” 


The millennium will come when Earth’s 


—“ungenial poles no longer point 
To the red and baleful sun 
That faintly twinkles there.” 


When the obliquity of the ecliptic is corrected, there will be no 
winter, no pain, no sorrow, but a golden age. But it is not so much 
the evil influence of Polaris that must bear the responsibility, as,— 
most startling reason, suggested by Lucretius,—“ Religion, prolific 
fiend that peoplest earth with demons, hell with men, and heaven with 
slaves.” A very powerful review of the growth and fall of religions,— 
the causes of war, the inharmonious elements in society, The 
true God is declared to be unchangeable, central Law,—“ Necessity ” :— 





“Spirit of nature! all-sufficing power, 
Necessity, thou mother of the world! 
Unlike the God of human error, thou 
Requirest no prayers nor praises; the caprice 
Of man’s weak will belongs no more to thee 
Than do the changeful passions of his heart 
To thy unvarying harmony.” 
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Thus far the thought has been systematically developed, but now 
follows a very characteristic break in the logic. The Fairy calls up 
Ahasuerus, the Wandering Jew, and the Spirit asks him, “Is there a 
God?” He replies, very decidedly and unequivocally, that there is, 
—a very real and vengeful one,—nor is it easy to see why his 
testimony is not quite as good as that of the Fairy Queen, who is 
very positive that the Hebraic Jehovah is a figment of the brain of 
Moses. Ahasuerus is, however, a very picturesque witness :— 

“ A strange and woe-worn wight, 
* * bo * * * 
His imessential figure cast no shade 
Upon the golden floor, 
His port and mien bore mark of many years, 
And chronicles of untold ancientness 


Were legible within his beamless eye;’ 
* * ba * a 


The wisdom of old age was mingled there 
With youth’s primeval dauntlessness ; 
And inexpressible woe, 

Chasten’d by fearless resignation, gave 
An awful grace to his all-speaking brow.” 


In fact he is such a picturesque and impressive personage, that 
Shelley’s imagination, having conceived him, is unable to condemn 
him to silence. And, so, he positively contradicts the main positions 
of Queen Mab by the unimpeached evidence of an eye-witness. 
Shelley might say that the Jew is an imaginary personage, but he 
stands on precisely the same plane as the Fairy ; besides his evidence 
is positive, and hers, negative; so that when the Fairy airily waves 
aside all his testimony, and sums up with a description of the 
millennium, when the race is perfected, and all men are strict 
vegetarians, and all law is removed, and the glorified inhabitants of 
earth do as they like, and like to do only what is right, and good, 
and pure, we cannot put implicit confidence in her prophecies. 
However, the soul of Ianthe is perfectly satisfied, and returns to 
earth and to its deserted body. 

Such is the famous “Queen Mab,” which raised a storm of indig- 
nation in orthodox circles, and on which, as evidence, the Chancellor 
decided that Shelley was unworthy to be entrusted with the care of 
his own children. Lord Eldon decided, of course, in accordance with 
English law. It seems strange that such was law sixty years ago. 
It sounds like the ecclesiastical law of the sixteenth century, for 
even taking into account the notes with which Shelley accompanied 
his poem,—which are simply the efforts of a bright-minded boy to 
comment on Plato and Godwin, and Spinoza and Voltaire,—what is 
there in it to condemn? It is perfectly plain that when he says 
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“religion,” he means perverted religion. When he says, “ There is 
no God,” he means, “There is no such being as the God of your 
imagination; your conception of God is erroneous,”’—a statement 
which one man can make to another without any very grave moral 
guilt, although it is a statement which rouses, more than any other, 
anger and personal hatred. His main fault is one common to young 
men, shared, too, by many of mature age, when they say,—“ If I 
cannot understand it, it is not true. My mind is capable of grasping 
any truth.” Men outgrow this intellectual pride slowly; Shelley 
never outgrew it. In fact Shelley’s genius was not of the order that 
goes through a process of development. There was something 
original and demonic in it, absolved from the laws that ordinarily 
govern the operation and perfection of the powers of men’s minds. 
It seized the problems of philosophy with the eagerness and readiness 
that marks a mind prone to speculative questionings,—taking in the 
sense of seven or eight lines at a glance. “Really, Shelley, the 
way you go through a Greek book is something beautiful,” said 
an enthusiastic scholar to him at Oxford. To such a mind, the first 
bent is of the greatest importance, and it seems to me that it must 
be regarded as a great misfortune that Shelley did not fall under the 
personal influence of Coleridge, at an early period in his youth. For 
Coleridge’s thought was at the bottom absolutely sound. He himself 
says, “I could have done him more good than Southey,”—which was 
not saying much, to be sure. 

I do not know of a more striking proof of intellectual humility than 
Shelley’s admiration of “'Thalaba.” It does not seem possible that 
he could have read a page, even when he was sixteen, without being 
conscious that he could do much better work. It is rather fanciful to 
speculate on what Coleridge’s influence on Shelley might have been. 
How matter acts on mattcr can generally be determined by an experi- 
ment only; but how mind acts on mind is always problematical, the 
more so when one of the minds is the most powerful and the other the 
most receptive of the century. Possibly Shelley might have been roused 
into opposition by one of Coleridge’s inspired, rhapsodical harangues, 
possibly he might have gone to sleep, as he did—small blame to him 
—when Southey read “The Curse of Kehama” to him. It does 
however seem to me that, had Shelley grasped the idea, which Cole- 
ridge was the first to enunciate in England, of an organic connection 
between the present and the past, so that history constitutes a whole, 
so that,—as the Laureate says,—-‘‘ Through the ages one increasing 
purpose runs,’—the idea which appears under so many forms, as 
continuity, the logic of history, the organic and living quality of the 
nation, and is, it seems to me, the most powerful radical idea in our 
view of life; if, I say, he had apprehended this idea, which, under 
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Coleridge’s cloudy but radiant rhapsody, he might have done in 
a flash, his hyper-revolutionary iconoclasm, his uncompromising 
radicalism, might have vanished like a mist before the moon. Poor 
Shelley never met a man who could do him any good in the highest 
sense. What could Byron, always essentially a worldling, Leigh 
Hunt, always essentially a dilettante, Keats, to whom beauty of form 
was not only the expression of the divine, but the very divine,—do 
for Shelley? All these loved him, but they could not “ minister to 
his mind diseased,” nor could the harsh and formal Godwin. The 
humility with which Shelley sought spiritual aliment is inexpressibly 
touching. These men loved him, but they could but dimly apprehend 
him. They called him “ Ariel” and “The Snake”; they knew that 
he was something new and rare; that he carried in his heart a 
demonic and elemental force ; that there looked through his eyes a 
strange, unearthly spirit, not at home in this world, continually 
seeking information about the region from which it was exiled. 
Thus he bound to him with a chain of loyal love a set of men of very 
different characters, Leigh Hunt, Trelawney, Hogg, Peacock,—a 
trifler, a modern Viking, a cynic, a cold scholar,—but all these men 
will be found to possess a certain quality in common,—unconvention- 
ality, and appreciation of idealistic force. They are united in their 
testimony that he was the gentlest, purest, bravest, and most spiritual 
being they ever met. 

Before passing to the consideration of his artistic gifts, his power 
of expressing and illustrating his thoughts—the power that made 
him a great poet—let us recapitulate his leading philosophical ideas, 
remembering that his ideas, as I said before, were never precipitated, 
but remained always in solution. Mr. Symonds says: “ One essential 
thought of Shelley’s creed was, that the universe is penetrated, 
vitalized, made real, by a spirit which he sometimes called the spirit 
of nature, but which is always thought of as more than life, as that 
which gives its activity to life. To adore this spirit, to clasp it, to 
blend with it, he thought the true object of man.” Mr. Symonds is 
hardly less cloudy in his expression than Shelley himself. He admits 
that Shelley did not give his philosophy systematic form, that it did 
not account for the palpable discords in the scheme of nature, and 
that it “remained a luminous vision, indistinct from excess of 
radiance.” The Shelleyan Pantheism, it seems to me, does not differ 
essentially from the form in which that very vague and unsatisfying 
conception is held by Swedenborg, for instance, except that Shelley, 
instead of attempting to develop the central idea into a logical system, 
a treatment of which the subject-matter is by its very nature in- 
capable, illustrates it by poetic images which sustain the “ visionary 
and primeval dignity of the thought.” 
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A second conception which Shelley entertained is, that the universe 
is not governed by God directly, but through law. That there is 
such a thing as a central power, he nowhere denies. That it is far 
removed, that it stands in a sense aloof, but that the world is 
governed by laws which are a part of its being, which constitute its 
will, and are really Divine Providence, seems to me to be expressed, 
or rather implied, in many passages of Shelley’s writings. Who is 
there that will not say that the further we penetrate into the laws of 
matter the more the present age is forced on to this ground. His 
fierce tirades against historical Christianity must be taken as directed 
against an ecclesiastical system which he considered a system of 
spiritual tyranny, hypocrisy, and superstition. 

In every expression of Shelley’s political opinions, his love and 
enthusiasm for freedom is evident, but here, too, love for the principle 
was obscured, in its practical relation, by a lack of appreciation of 
the limitations in which principle works in our poor human nature. 
Doubtless the outlook was discouraging in his day. The surface of 
society always is bad enough to make one believe in the Manichaean 
doctrine, that the universe is the product of a conflict between two 
equal forces, the evil force and the good force, and that the evil force 
is real, positive, sometimes triumphant. Shelley would hear of no 
compromise, no patient waiting for the slow process of time. There- 
fore, parliament and the aristocracy were utterly corrupt ; the army, 
a set of butchers ; lawyers and judges, venal rogues ; the royal family 
and the peers had no excuse for being. Any one of us might say the 
same thing to-day. The London of 1885 is as depressing a spectacle 
as the London of 1814. The motive forces still seem to be “ need, 
greed, and vain glory.” To any one who observes the face of society 
at any one time, it seems as if there was nothing worth preserving. 
Why then hold any terms with evil? Good men seem to strive in 
vain to wrest control from the selfish grasp of evil forces. The 
misery of the world oppresses. Thousands toil, but eat not the fruit 
thereof; they spin, but wrap not themselves against the winter in 
the web over which their eyes grow dim. It is only in the wider 
movements of history that we can see any logic in the affairs of men ; 
that we can see that there is some governing principle that “ makes 
for righteousness”; that we can see that the idea is steadily held in 
view, and that it is not the devil’s idea, but firmly opposed to him 
and his works. ‘Tennyson says— 


“Freedom broadens slowly down 
From precedent to precedent.” 


The important word is “slowly.” But Shelley says, “The 
lightning of the Nations, liberty,”—his conception of liberty is the 
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stern, destroying angel—liberty, the annihilator. Shelley never rose 
to the true philosophical conception of a nation as an organic being, 
not organic as a plant is, but organic as the church is, in the life of 
the spirit, haying its realization in the minds of men, its proof in the 
slow processes of time. In the historical plays we see how fully 
Shakespere apprehended this idea, which bases patriotism, not on a 
love of plain, or mountain, or river, but on an unspoken sense of 
being in one of the great streams of humanity, of being taken up 
and carried on by something outside of ourselves, far greater than 
we,—on the subtle feeling of belonging, not to an organization like 
an army, but to a divine organism which links the generations 
together, which is a precious heritage from the fathers to the children. 
Throughout the historical dramas we feel the play of this spirit. 
When John of Gaunt, in whom old age “ doth attain, to something 
of prophetic strain,” speaks of England as “ this earth of majesty,” 
he does not phrase the idea, but it is implied in every line :— 


“This royal throne of kings, this sceptered isle, 
This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 
This happy breed of men, this little world, 
This precious stone set in the silver sea, 

% * * oa %* * 


The land of such dear souls, this dear, dear land, 
Dear for her reputation through the world, 

Is now leased out,—I die pronouncing it,— 

Like to a tenement or a pelting farm.” 


The nearest approach to the formal statement of the conception 
that I know, is in “ Troilus and Cressida” :— 


“There is a mystery,—with whom relation 
Durst never meddle,—in the soul of State, 
Which hath an operation more divine 
Than breath or pen can give expression to.” 


This fine conception of Ulysses is, as Dr. Mulford remarks, on the 
same plane with the thought of Burke, Milton, and Hooker. Its 
modern expression is most fully voiced in Hegel. It is, in my 
opinion, the only conception which will enable one to look on 
humanity without a trouble and sadness which must ripen either 
into despair or, worse, into cynicism. Now Shelley, taking up and 
apprehending the idea of freedom, and loathing from the bottom of 
his soul injustice and falsehood, could see nothing in England but a 
“mad, purposeless strife,” in Ireland, a “mass of animated filth, 
human beings intellectually little above the oyster.” And yet it was 
the same England which held the precious heritage of such lives as 
Sidney’s, and Milton’s, and Sir Henry Vane’s, and More’s, and 
Latimer’s; and which has since been dignified by John Howard, 
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and Hedley Vickers, and Cardinal Newman; which has taken up more 
fully than any other nation the spirit of Christianity ; which is so strong 
and so virile, and yet at the core so vitally spiritual, that it reaches 
after and attains a fuller life as surely in the dull centuries of material 
development, as in the quickening years of spiritual awakening. 

That Shelley never appreciated England, that he never rose to the 
heroic conception of the nation, is to be regretted, as it is always to 
be regretted when a generous man takes an ungenerous view of life. 
It was natural that he should hate the coarse and ignorant pedants 
who represented Oxford in his memory, the narrow John Scott who, 
as Lord Eldon, represented the law, the absurd George whom even 
the crown could not dignify ; but that he should identify these with 
the university, and the administration of justice, and the nation, was 
certainly unphilosophical, not to say fanatical. 

It remains now to speak very briefly of Shelley as an artist. How 
high he is to rank depends very much upon the question, how much 
definiteness is considered an essential quality in poetry. We admit 
that there is an element in poetry which eludes analysis, an effect pro- 
duced by a cause which does not operate on the understanding, and 
that this effect, the effect of a poem as a whole, is the highest which 
poetry produces. Can it be produced by parts which are indefinite in 
themselves, or, if it is so produced, is the poem of as high an order 
as it would be if the effect were produced by simple, intelligible 
parts? Thus we know that the effect of “Christabel,” or the 
** Ancient Mariner,” is powerful, yet there is not an obscure sentence 
in either. The effect produced by “ Prometheus Unbound ” is little 
less, yet there are parts of the poem hardly intelligible. Mr. 
Symonds says, “There are hymns which seem to realize the miracle 
of making words detached from meaning, the substance of an 
ethereal music. And if a critic is so dull as to ask what ‘Life of 
life, thy lips enkindle’ means, none can help him, any more than 
one can help a man whose sense of hearing is too gross for the 
tenuity of a bat’s ery :”— 

“ Life of life! thy lips enkindle 
With their love the breath between them; 
And thy smiles before they dwindle 
Make the cold air fire; then screen them 
In those looks where whoso gazes 
Faints entangled in their mazes. 
Fair are others; none beholds thee, 
But thy voice sounds low and tender 
Like the fairest, for it folds thee 
From the sight, that liquid splendour ; 
And all feel, yet see thee never, 
As I feel now, lost for ever!” | 
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It seems to me that this is poetry infringing on the province of 
music, as the Wagnerian music seems to be music trying to intrude 
into the sphere of poetry. However, this is a spirit addressing 
another spirit, and the spirit addressed is of such a high order of 
spirituality as to be invisible to the spirit addressing. Under the 
circumstances, I suppose nebulosity is in strict artistic keeping. 

As an artist, Shelley improved steadily through his life. “Queen 
Mab” is in the irregular, unrhymed metre used by Southey,— 
“ Alastor” is in blank verse, and the “Revolt of Islam,” in 
Spencerians, far superior to Byron’s. The stanzas have a long, easy 
canter like that of a fox, very different from the movement of 
Byron’s, which stumble sadly at times. “ In dignity and rythmical 
variety, in freedom and elegance, no writer of verse of his period, 
reference being had to musical quality solely, could approach Shelley.” 

His popular reputation rests on his shorter lyrics, and is not 
likely to be diminished by the progress of time. The “Ode to the 
West Wind” is, from the artistic standpoint, as nearly perfect as 
any human composition is ever likely to be. It is written in the 
“terza rima” or interwoven triplets, the most difficult metre for a 
sustained poem in the language. He is, I believe, the only 
Englishman who has handled it successfully, though I cannot at 
this moment be positive that Swinburne has not used it. Swin- 
burne has such power in marshalling words in ranks and stately 
processions, that no form can present insuperable difficulties to him. 
This ode is notable as the only one of Shelley’s which closes with an 
accent of joyous hope. The “Ode to the Skylark,” English critics 
say, embodies the music of the bird. If this be true, other poets 
have treated it subjectively. There may be a correspondence 
between the lark’s song and the movement of Shelley’s metre, but 
could the tone of the thought have been suggested to a true lover of 
nature by a free, wild bird singing in the air? And is there a true 
correspondence between the various similes and the thing signified ? 
Is there not a taint of artificiality? At all events, it is a proof that 
an erroneous, unsubstantial, philosophical basis can never result in a 
healthy relation to nature, that this hymn, inspired by the joyous 
song of the “herald of the morning,” ends with a note of sadness, a 
wail of plaintive despair :— 


“We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not; 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought.” 


I had intended to say something of that noble poem the 
“ Adonais ”—the lament for Keats, which ranks with “Lycidas” 
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and “In Memoriam” as one of the three great dirges of English 
song, and of that creation of unapproachable loveliness, the “ Sensitive 
Plant.” In attempting to speak of the personality, of the philosophy 
and of the poetry of Shelley in the brief compass of an hour, I have 
been unable to do any one of them justice. Indeed, I have hardly 
spoken of his poetry. 

The lesson to be drawn from Shelley’s life is, that a man who cuts 
himself loose from the past, who seeks to uproot and not to repair 
social observances, who unreverently detaches himself from all human 
institutions, and seeks no guidance from any authority above him, 
will be tainted with the “ essential weakness of disdain”; will make 
an unhappy failure of life, will not find in his own heart the 
principle of rest, or hope, or fruition. Such a man can “ scarce bear 
the weight of the superincumbent hour,” for he has no true root in 
human relations. The verses in the “ Adonais” in which he speaks 
of himself, show that Shelley had come to be conscious of this. 

For me, Shelley stands in the history of English literature as the 
representative of the idea of youth. His unconscious chivalry, his 
naive assumption that if he proclaims the truth, the world will be glad 
to hear, his eager, abrupt questionings, his hot enmity to injustice, his 
incapacity for understanding the power and value of convention- 
alisms, and the necessity of slow, painful, discouraging effort, if 
society is to be lifted on to a higher plane, are the characteristics 
of a noble, misguided—or rather, unguided—boy, of one who is 
“nearer the millennial man.” Young men will always be attracted 
to him, for they instinctively recognize, by a sort of freemasonry, 
the eternal type of youth, the promise, the enthusiasm, the honesty, 
the quick sympathy, which the world consumes; but, lacking which, 
the world would be merely a training-school for suicides. If older 
men do not turn to Shelley with affection, the parental instinct has 
never been aroused in them, or their imaginations are so dull, and 
their human sympathies so limited, as to require a palpable flesh and 
blood object to arouse it. The truest and purest man England has 
ever produced, of those to whom has been shown the divine vision,— 
not counting out Milton nor Cowper,—the man most in need of a 
friend and a father, he was cast an orphan into this “ wild world.” 
No wonder that he characterized it bitterly as “this wrong world.” 
It was wrong for him. It is a “wrong world” for an orphan, for 
any free young spirit that cannot rest on something fatherly. 
Shakespere nowhere calls it “this wrong world,’—as if life were 
grounded in a radical lack of harmony. He was too sane a man for 
such a thought. He calls it this “tough world,” in “ Lear,” and in 
“ Antony and Cleopatra,” “this wild world,’—this world, rank with 
luxuriant force, and the superabundant life of the old Nile,—but 
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nowhere this “ wrong world.” Could he have seen this charming boy, 
this pearl of England, this divine young Shelley, exiled from his 
family and from his university, to whom he had been given as a 
precious trust, perhaps he too would have called it a “wrong 
world,’—at least he would have justified the expression of St. Paul, 
“This present evil world.” 


Cuarzes F. Jounson. 
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Weary.” 


Weary! weary! Oh that some soft breeze 
Would nurse me weary on its hurrying breast, 
And coursing lightly o’er the moaning seas, 
Whirl me to rest. 


Weary! weary! all the sunny noon 
Toiling! and ever, when the hope seemed high 
Of some sweet solace that had charmed me soon, 
Seeing it fade and die! 


What though for comfort by the wild wayside, 
Sweet flowers are waving dainty buds on high, 
If that one flower, my darling and my pride, 
Bloomed but to die. 


Weary! weary! in a vision shown 
Sweet angel faces that might have soothed my pain, 
Dear angel love that might have been my own, 
But all untimely slain. 


Weary! weary! but when the allotted part 
Of joyless life be spent and noon be past, 
Even the weary, broken, battered heart 
May find a rest at last. 


Oscar Bouton. 














Some Vecollections of Miss Margaret Gillies. 


By LADY LINDSAY. 


As we travel through life, it must surely become to all of us a source 
of sorrow that we meet with fewer and fewer of those whom we can 
term old people, that is to say “old” in comparison to ourselves. 
The world must appear sadly empty without the friends who carry 
us back with them into the scenes of their earlier days, making the 
daily round of former generations as vivid to our minds as it is 
beautified into wonderland by the mellowing power of time. 

My acquaintance with Miss Margaret Gillies, who died this last 
July at the age of eighty-four, began many years ago, when I was 
still quite a child. 

In these days of woman’s culture and advancement it is scarcely 
possible to realize the difficulties which, in the commencement of her 
career, beset one who has since then been often spoken of as “a 
female pioneer.” 

When Miss Gillies was a girl, women’s education in England had 
fallen very low, having gradually dwindled away since the noble 
times of Queen Elizabeth and Lady Jane Grey, or those later days 
when it again shone out exemplified by Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, Angelica Kauffmann, and others. In 1820 or 1850 
there were a few literary ladies, doubtless, who achieved a certain 
reputation, whilst some of their sisters in the highest social circles 
held “salons,” we are told, better than can be done now. Still, the 
gentler sex, especially in art, was not expected to come to the front. 
Truth to say, painting was at its lowest ebb in England at that 
period, whether in the hands of men or women. Wars, and the 
rumours of wars, still filled people’s minds, as well as stirring home 
politics. Probably, also, the new great scientific experiments, such 
as railways and other triumphs of steam, were powerful interests of 
the moment. Poetry was decidedly flourishing, and it needs not to 
recall the names of Byron, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey and 
many more to illustrate this fact. But poetry isa flower that blooms 
under all conditions, in stormy times perhaps the most freely ; 
warfare and bloodshed have evoked some of its loveliest outbursts, 
not only martial lays, but tenderly pathetic poems. It is painting 
that has in (or immediately after) troublous times stagnated, painting 
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which is essentially the art of peace, and which needs repose and 
prosperity to encourage and foster it. Therefore it means much 
when Margaret Gillies is spoken of as a pioneer, her path being a 
truly difficult one. Nevertheless, in these easier days, when every- 
body’s sister exhibits at the Academy, everybody’s cousin takes a 
degree at Girton, and most people’s daughters travel alone two or 
three times round the world, we perhaps lose a little in the charm 
of individuality what we gain in knowledge and experience. 

This last winter, whilst spending some weeks at Hampstead, I 
took up again the threads of my old friendship with Miss Gillies, 
and had the pleasure of seeing her often. She was, in spite of her 
eighty-three years, active and busy, and bright though delicate in 
appearance, being, as she told me, “very happy,” happier almost than 
she had ever been, with no regrets, no vain discontent or repinings. 
She had some dear friends with her; her adopted niece, Mrs. Lewes, 
was happy in her own home; life still brought many blessings to 
Miss Gillies. For, with the sunshine of much present affection, she 
enjoyed the recollection of much past success, and the future held no 
terrors for her gentle mind. She had, as she told me, many con- 
versations with her friend and counsellor, Canon Ainger, both on this 
life and the coming life, and he comforted as well as taught her a 
great deal. But indeed her own creed was so loving, so tender, and 
so faithful, it is difficult to believe that she greatly needed teaching. 
Of this world she said that it is a beautiful world ; of humanity, that 
it only needs loving, for it to love us in return; of work and the 
necessity of work that therein lies the greatest blessing of life, the 
gift above all others which inspires noble thoughts, which binds us 
with our duties and our art here on earth to one another fellow- 
workers, and yet more to. Him who bade us use our talents and 
improve them. 

When I was a very young girl, I first made Miss Gillies’ acquaint- 
ance by becoming her pupil. She gave me lessons in water-colours ; 
but, beyond this, the purity and sincerity of her own soul, her 
high-mindedness and single-heartedness, stamped themselves upon 
my memory never to be forgotten. 

I do not attempt in these few pages to write a complete 
memoir of my old friend, but only to put into words the impression 
which I myself received of her. With regard to the outline of her 
life, I will but sketch it slightly. She was born on the 7th of 
August, 1803. Her father, William Gillies, a London merchant, 
owing to some reverses of fortune entrusted his two little daughters, 
Mary and Margaret, who were motherless, to his brother Lord 
Gillies, a Scottish judge, by whom they were educated at Edinburgh. 
It was at Edinburgh also that they made their entrance into society, 
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for at that time the modern Athens boasted of a brilliant world of its 
own, and fashionable Scottish folk, as well as learned men, resorted 
there, content to dwell in their own northern metropolis. But Miss 
Gillies, even at twenty years of age, and with the pleasures of 
society before her, was eager to follow art as a profession, and 
to earn her living and be independent of others. She had to 
encounter strong opposition from all her friends and relations, for 
painters were then looked upon with much distrust, not to say 
contempt, and it was thought absolutely impossible for a woman 
to become an artist without giving up all claim to be a lady. 

Nevertheless, the two sisters went to London, determined to work, 
and there Margaret soon achieved success, having started as a 
miniature painter, and presently exhibiting regularly at the Royal 
Academy. In after years she painted in oil for a short time, and it 
was then that she worked at Paris under Ary Scheffer, as well as 
with his less celebrated brother Henri. Yet, her inclinations turned 
most willingly to water-colour art, which filled up her time when 
miniature painting decreased in popularity. She became a member 
of the Royal Society of Painters in Water-colours in 1852 or 1853, 
and in the gallery of that Society she continued to exhibit up to 
the last. 

Needless to say, Miss Gillies made many interesting friendships 
during her long life. “I knew Wordsworth, and liked him very 
much,” she said to me more than once, with pride and pleasure 
of remembrance. And the readers of Wordsworth’s Sonnets will 
find, beside the one addressed to his friend Haydon the painter, a 
sonnet written in honour of Margaret Gillies. 

During that period in which she devoted herself to miniatures, 
Miss Gillies executed portraits of Wordsworth, of Dickens, of Mrs. 
Marsh (the novelist), and of many other celebrities. Only this last 
winter, to her great satisfaction, she found amongst some old studio 
lumber a fine miniature of Leigh Hunt, painted years ago, and 
which she shewed me, telling me that she had given it to her friend 
Canon Ainger, who greatly admired it. 

Miss Mary Howitt, in her ‘ Reminiscences,’ * gives so pleasant a 
picture of Margaret Gillies and her sister during their residence at 
Highgate that I cannot refrain from quoting it in full, more 
especially as it is doubly interesting from the mention of Andersen, 
who, though he was doubtless “over-sensitive,” (as even his 
autobiography testifies,) has surely written his name indelibly 
in letters of gold on the hearts of children of all ages and of many 
lands. 


* «Reminiscences of my Early Life,’ by Mary Howitt. Published in 
‘Good Words.’ 1886. 
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“We had also become acquainted with Hans Christian Andersen, 
of whose glowing ‘Improvisatore,’ his ‘O. T.,’ and ‘Only a Fiddler,’ 
together with some of his inimitable fairy tales, I was the English trans- 
lator. Unfortunately, the over-sensitive and egotistical nature of this 
great Danish author much marred our intercourse. 

“TI may give, as an example, an incident that occurred during his stay 
in England in the summer of 1847. We had taken him, as a pleasant 
rural experience, to the annual hay-making at Hillside, Highgate, thus 
introducing him to an Knglish home, full of poetry and art, of sincerity 
and affection. The ladies of Hillside, the Misses Mary and Margaret 
Gillies—the one an embodiment of peace, and an admirable writer, but 
whose talent, like the violet, kept in the shade; the other the warm- 
hearted painter—made him cordially welcome; so, too, our kind and 
benevolent host, Dr. Southwood Smith, surrounded at this merry-making 
by his five sweet and clever little grand-daughters, Gertrude and Octavia 
Hill, and their sisters. The guests likewise, a number of cheerful, intel- 
lectual people, prepared to ride, with flags in their hands, on the last load 
of hay, in the gaily decorated waggon, or join in whatever else the 
pastime might be, were equally anxious to do honour to Andersen. 

“Immediately after our arrival the assembled children, loving his de- 
lightful fairy tales, clustered round him in the hayfield, and watched him 
make them a pretty device of flowers; then, feeling the stiff and silent 
foreigner somehow not kindred to themselves, stole off to an American, 
Henry Clarke Wright, whose admirable little book, ‘A Kiss for a Blow,’ 
some of them knew, and who, without any suggestion of condescension or 
difference of age, entered heart and soul into their glee, laughed, shouted, 
and played with them, thus unconsciously evincing the gift which had 
made him earlier the exclusive pastor of six hundred children in Boston. 
Soon poor Andersen, perceiving himself forsaken, complained of headache, 
and insisted on going indoors, where Mary Gillies and I, both most 
anxious to efface any disagreeable impression, accompanied him; but he 
remained irritable and out of sorts. 

“Hillside with its inmates was endeared to each member of my family 
by many pleasant ties, and I do not think one feature of the life and 
place, even to the single daffodils in the park-like field, which did not get 
double and spoil themselves like others of their tribe, has faded from my 
memory. It was our chief haunt at our favourite Highgate, where, and to 
Hampstead with its old mansions stuck here and there midst groups of 
noble trees and its wild heath, we were never tired of going during our 
residence in Avenue Road.” * 


When I made the acquaintance of Miss Gillies she had already left 
Highgate and taken up her abode in Church Row, Hampstead, a 
wide, quiet, and picturesque street, where most of the houses have a 
quaint and old-world character, and where she dwelt to the end of 
her days. She was living with her sister, whom I found to be the 
author of two or three of my favourite childish books, published 
under the nom de plume of “ Harriet Myrtle.” With them also lived 


* In spite of Miss Howitt’s verdict, it seems only fair to own that 
sensitive and shy people are not always “ gestimmt” for everything that 
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Gertrude, their adopted niece, (the Gertrude Hill mentioned by Miss 
Howitt,) a dark-haired girl of whose fine contralto voice Miss 
Gillies was extremely proud, and who afterwards became Mrs. Lewes, 
having married a son of George Henry Lewes. 

Mary Gillies, three years older than her sister, was taller, thinner, 
and altogether more serious and less impulsive in manner than 
Margaret. They both had the douce appearance and courteous ways 
of the old school, speaking with the delicate Scottish accent that 
belonged essentially to the upper classes, and which, except in a few 
rare cases, is now nevermore heard. 

To the last, Miss Gillies preserved a warm attachment for the 
north, and the mere mention of ‘‘ Auld Reekie” could bring tears 
into her eyes, as it does into those of many of her compatriots. I 
remember well how, when I married, she said to me, “ You are going 
to live in dear Scotland.” 

Later on, once when she travelled north, she came and spent some 
pleasant quiet days with me at Balcarres. 

That warm heart was always ready to help others, and evinced a 
special interest in those who had taken up painting as a profession 
in spite of difficulties and poverty. A friend of hers writes to mo 
thus :— 

“ When just over 80 years of age, still longing to be useful, Miss Gillies 
heard of a young girl trying to support herself by painting, imperfectly 
taught and unable to afford money for lessons. She at once offered to give 
the young girl two lessons a week, and did give her a great many. One 
day I said: ‘I am afraid, dear, these lessons tax you too much,’ and she 


answered: ‘Sometimes I feel I cannot do it, and then I say to myself— 
but you must.’ ” 


The same writer adds :— 


“ Few will ever know how much she did for others, and how possible she 
found it to do great things.” 


As regards Miss Gillies’ style of painting, it essentially belongs 
to the period in which she lived, and in which she was particularly 
successful. Some may criticise that style, but it should be re- 
membered that both taste and fushion in art, as in all else, are apt 
to change with each succeeding generation. The figure-art of that 
day was the outcome of miniature painting, and the fruit of much 
poetic thought; by no means the child of cosmopolitan teaching, 
or of the numberless international exhibitions of these later years. 





is required of them on the spur of the moment. A friend of mine, 
daughter of a distinguished sculptor at Rome, told me how, at her father’s 
house, Andersen had one day been followed from room to room by troops 
of children, to whose will he proved himself most benevolently obedient, 
narrating innumerable stories and legends with unfailing good humour. 
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Instruction was then difficult to get; bad-coloured prints filled the 
shop-windows ; there were not within the reach of students the 
photographs and reproductions of great Italian works that nowadays 
educate us all insensibly, nowadays when our standard is so high 
that even babies’ books are decorated and illustrated by great artists, 
and it would be difficult for the merest tyro in painting to fall into 
some of the mistakes of much better artists who had the misfortune to 
begin to study fifty or sixty years ago. Even the medium of water- 
colour (though some look back upon its earlier days as its greatest) 
was not capable of the possibilities it has at present; even the matter 
of using hard cakes, which required rubbing down, must have been 
cramping and troublesome, to say the least. Moreover, the art of 
Girtin, Turner, David Cox, and other great English water-colourists, 
was essentially that of landscape ; figure-painting in water-colours 
was altogether undeveloped; Miss Gillies and the workers of her 
time helped to form it, and to them we owe very much. This 
should be acknowledged, though perhaps it was not till Walker 
and Pinwell struck out into a new style altogether, showing what 
might be done in handling of pigments, both by the free use of 
Chinese white and liquid colours in tubes, (a “ might be” emulated 
by numerous disciples and votaries,) that, to the minds of many of us, 
the acme of water-colour painting had been reached. 

Miss Gillies availed herself of some of the technical advantages of 
the more modern school, but only partially. In that reserve I think 
she was right. She had made her name and fame in early life as a 
miniature painter; later on, as an artist in highly-finished pura 
water-colours—she was surely wise in keeping to what was essentially 
her own art, and the source of her success. 

The impression of Scheffer’s sentimental and religious work, 
which had been so great upon her mind, never faded from her ; 
probably because it found so ready an echo in her own feeling. 
Like him she placed the delineation of expression above everything, 
and it is curious to turn back from the present French fashion of 
painting, at one sitting and with great execution a comparatively 
uninteresting subject, to the more earnest work of a bygone date, 
when patience and many days of labour on the same canvas were 
brought into requisition to build up a desired result, quickness of 
workmanship being perhaps the last thing of all to be employed. 

It is needless, however, here to enter into a discussion of the 
various schools, French or English ; there are opposite tenets in 
painting as in all else. There are radicals versus conservatives in 
the world, pleasure-seekers versus philanthropists ; likewise, there is 
a lasting feud between mere impressionists and those who aim at 
intensity of thought even more than dexterity of hand. 
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When I was at Hampstead Miss Gillies let me copy two or three 
passages from some old letters of hers—letters written to her sister 
when she was studying at Paris, in 1851, and which interested me 
as much because of their vivid exposition of Scheffer’s intention in 
art as from my affection for the writer. 


“ Paris, 1851. 

“T went on with my Jeune Captive ;* I saw, and continue to see, that 
there is nothing absolutely new to be learned, the only thing is to be very 
careful and clean, and I have also learned Scheffer’s medium, which is 
extremely simple. I shall now be able to go in a definite way, which is a 
great blessing—though, as Ary Scheffer said, it is impossible ever to paint 
faces very clearly when the object you have in view is to paint some very 
intense expression which it is in nobody’s power to do but with long and 
continued efforts, for, in doing so, the clearness is inevitably lost in some 
degree. He pointed out to me the difference between his old brilliantly- 
coloured pictures where the faces are nothing particular, and his present 
style, in which the expression is quite wonderful, saying that he had 
gladly sacrificed his brilliance for the sake of this higher power, and 
that he often repaints the heads twenty times before he can succeed. 
Henri’s, on the contrary, are beautifully coloured, but are inferior in 
every other particular to his brother’s. So care is the principal thing. 

* * * * * * 

“T find that I gain many great and little hints, and I feel it so delightful 
to be taught painting for the first time in my life, that I think it is right for 
me to go on and do some more of Dr. Sutherland’s picture with Scheffer. 
I wish too, if possible, to finish the Jeune Captive, which I think I can 
do in another day—it is done merely on prepared paper—and to have two 
or three sittings more from Dr. 8. I made a good beginning, very like, 
and in Scheffer’s manner, which he praised extremely. He shewed me 
several defects most carefully and kindly; but he said that I could paint 
beautifully, and that all I wanted was care and courage (very true, 
certainly, as to wants). And I feel that if I could but get into proper 
circumstances I could paint finely and grandly—perhaps I shall—though 
while I write it my spirit quails at my own presumption. But even 
Ary Scheffer fears. He told me that sometimes he gives up in utter 
despair, and that he tries over and over again, unable to sleep, or 
sometimes even to sit up, from exhaustion and sorrow, when he cannot 
do what he wants, although he almost always finds he has to go back 
to his first idea. So, you see, there is no easy road to a fine picture. I 
do so wish you could all see his; you would feel them as much as I do.” 


Another day she wrote: 


“T got on very well indeed with Dr. S.’s picture, and afterwards went to 
Ary Scheffer’s for an hour. He gave me some curious pieces of 
advice, or rather accounts of his own mode of work. He says that after 
planning a picture in his own head, and waiting till he sees it as clearly 
in his mind as if it were painted, he immediately begins it on his canvas, 
unless it is to be a very large picture with many groups in it, and in that 
case he sometimes makes a design of the mere grouping and general 





* A picture by Scheffer which Miss Gillies was copying. 
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colour, but that he is much averse to this, because the sketch he works 
best from is in his own head, and an infinitely better one than any other 
he can make; but that he never on any consideration makes a design fora 
face or an expression, because, he says, this is only given to him once; and 
just as the copy of a picture is always inferior in intensity and delicacy 
of expression to an original, so would his pictures be inferior to his 
sketch—is not this curious as being so exactly what I feel? He draws 
from models at once on the canvas, working from models till three 
o’clock, and after three he paints in roughly what he has drawn. Then 
he finishes bit by bit; if he is in the mood for it, he paints his heads, or 
rather the souls that appear in their features, and he works up the 
expressions more and more with each coat of paint—working very thin 
but with very dry stiff paint, and using no medium of any kind, except 
the oil the paint is mixed with by the colourman; his colour is very thick 
when finished, generally. He has not yet seen my picture, but said he 
was going to do so.” 


As regards the student’s own life, a passage from one of those 
same letters describes it pleasantly. She was living in the Rue de 
Luxembourg with some friends, Dr. and Mrs. Sutherland. 


“Dr. S. is out, and Mrs. S. gone to sleep in her chair, so I have come up 
to my own room ; but before I go to bed I want to describe to you what I see 
before me as I write. This street turns off the Boulevards, and this house 
(an enormous one) looks over at the back the gardens behind large houses 
in the Place Venddme. As my bedroom window is at the very top of the 
house, six storeys up, I have a splendid view of chimneys and roofs (which 
in Paris are far from ugly things), and the trees below me, which I see 
with the moon glittering on them, look beautiful and mysterious. Then 
there are the tops of the houses in the Place Venddme above the trees 
large and massive, and rising far above all against the sky is the great 
Pillar with Napoleon standing in his quiet dignity strong and hard, and 
regardless of all the good or bad that may be said of him, like a sentinel 
at his post keeping guard over his Paris. And the clear, beautiful, dear 
moon, which has been such an unspeakable comfort to me (up in this lovely 
perch), at this minute sailing behind a thin silvery veil, with a little star 
near it. It is very quiet up here; there is a noise of Paris in the distance, 
but none of the everlasting cabs and shrill noises of the Champs Elysées ; 
in the day the pigeons walk about on the roofs close to me. I get up 
(I have done so three times and I hope to do so to-morrow) and work for 
an hour before breakfast, and I enjoy this window very much. It would 
be insufferably hot in summer, but it is pleasant now. The only fault is 
the dismal long back stair up to it, all over the marks of French cigar- 
smokers, so that Iam obliged to hold my dress up on all sides. I seem 
to have no neighbours up here; there are no lights, but there are plenty 
below, and I can see into the rooms quite well. There is ten striking, and 
I resolved to leave off at ten, for if I write long at night I can never 
sleep. God bless you all. I don’t feel lonely at all when once I have got 
up the stairs and out of the narrow brick passage and into my fresh room, 
with the moon shining through the open window (which I don’t get much 
of downstairs), and the familiar figure of Napoleon in his coat and hat out 
there. Sunday, three o’clock—My darlings, I was at work this morning 
by half-past seven, and I got two more of these drawings nearly done. I 
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hope to finish them before breakfast to-morrow morning and take them 
to St. Germain; that will be six done, and four more to do.” 


Miss Gillies’ final work represents a scene in the ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress.’ I went up to her studio in Church Row to see it. 

The room was unaltered from the time of my first recollection. 
“T shall paint no more,’ said my old friend to me; “I have done 
all my work now, and shall do nothing more ; but I like sitting here, 
and thinking. Some one wanted to hire the studio, but I will not 
give it up; I like to sit in it and think of all sorts of things.” 

It was the studio of a successful artist, certainly, for Miss Gillies 
had little to show. She had always been fortunate in finding a 
ready sale of her work, in spite of what have been called bad times 
for artists. On the easel stood her picture (a large water-colour), 
representing Christiana, Mercy, and Greatheart gazing out into the 
distance; and though, some months afterwards, and only a little 
while before her death, she came to see me in my own house in 
Hans Place, it is thus that I like to remember her—seated in her 
old familiar room, a smile on her kind face, explaining this the last 
thing she was ever to paint. For the last indeed it proved to be, 
and the quotation which Miss Gillies herself chose for the Catalogue 
of the Water Colour Society in illustration of her picture exhibited 
there this summer seems in her own case prophetic, waiting as she 
was herself on the brink of the dark river :— 

“This river has been a terror to many; yea, the thoughts of it 
also have frighted me; but now, methinks, I stand easy... . I 


see myself now at the end of my journey; my toilsome days are 
ended.” 
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Ucllida: A Princess of Russia.” 


By JOHN COLEMAN. 


Cuaprter I. 
PRINCE ALEXIS NERUDA’S JUBILEE. 


Forty-Five years ago Prince Alexis Neruda, seventh of that name, 
came, according to the custom of his ancestors, to celebrate his 
fiftieth birthday at his estate of Ivirska, in one of the northern 
provinces of Russia. For upwards of thirty years previous, this dis- 
tinguished personage had never visited his birthplace. During all 
that time he had passed a life of intrigue and adventure in every 
capital in Europe. He had seen everything, done everything, 
had drained the cup of pleasure to the dregs, and was completely 
blasé—literally used-up. 

Upon approaching Ivirska, at the close of a summer day, 
Kharloff, the Starost, and a horde of newly enfranchised serfs, 
unyoked the horses from Alexis’ Tarantas, and dragged him with 
triumphant shouts to the tumble-down old mansion, where he first 
saw the light half a century before. 

The effusive loyalty and the odours of the greasy and over- 
demonstrative helots were not received by the Prince with such 
cordiality as accorded with the warmth of their welcome. He 
was fatigued with his long journey over the dry and dusty roads, 
for he had been travelling five days and nights; and when he 
stepped out of the carriage, he extricated himself as well as he 
could from the crowd who prostrated themselves before his feet, 
evoking blessings on their “ little father.” Lisping forth a languid 
benediction in return, he ordered the Starost to kill cattle, sheep, 
and pigs, and to provide any quantity of tea, rye-bread, quass and 
cucumber, to do honour to the occasion. 

Then he desired his French valet, who had preceded his arrival 
by a week or more, to lead the way to his sleeping apartment. 
Pierre was a smart fellow, and had made the rooms as habitable 
as was possible under the circumstances. 

For three whole days Neruda’s faithful vassals saw nothing of 


* This story has already been dramatised by the author, who reserves 
all rights. 
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their lord and master. On the morning of the fourth day he 
came forth, refreshed and rejuvenated. The paternal ancestor of 
this illustrious house traced his descent directly, through an 
indirect line, to Peter the Great, through which fortunate accident 
the Nerudas were indebted for houses, lands, sheep, cattle, serfs 
and estates in various parts of Holy Russia. Alexis, who had 
inherited not only the blood but the beauty of Peter, despite 
the ravages of time and dissipation, was still a nobly proportioned 
man of six feet two, or more. He had a massive brow, strong 
defiant nose and mouth, piercing Tartar eyes, with the remains of 
the thews and sinews of Hercules. 

The next five or six days he devoted to exploring the estate, 
receiving reports of improvements from the Starost and his 
subordinates. A week later, he was thoroughly ennwied, and gave 
Pierre orders to get ready for St. Petersburg. The day before 
his departure, his favourite horse—one with which he had hunted 
the shires in England—was lamed, so he strolled round to the 
stables to see how he was getting on. If the horse had not been 
lamed, he wouldn’t have strolled round to the stable; if he hadn’t 
strolled round to the stable, he wouldn’t have seen Axina; if he 
hadn’t seen Axina—but, I am anticipating ! 

Now, Axina was the daughter of Kharloff, the Starost before- 
mentioned, and was perhaps as fine a specimen of merely physical 
beauty as ever donned a petticoat. Of mind she had not the 
slightest scintillation ; sublimely ignorant,—of the knowledge of 
good or evil—as we conceive it—she had not the faintest idea. 
She was at that period when the blood begins to stir in the youthful 
savage breast, and the good looks of Ivan Ivanovitch, one of the 
Prince’s grooms, had attracted her attention and, indeed, she had 
attracted his. They were engaged in some species of incipient 
flirtation when they were interrupted by the Prince, who speedily 
transferred his attention from the horse to the other animal, 2.e. 
to Axina. Without a moment’s hesitation she threw over her 
lowly admirer and... 

For one whole week Axina was the envy of the village, then all 
at once Alexis remembered he had important business at St. 
Petersburg. 

When they parted the Prince was slightly bored. The Starost’s 
daughter was au desespoix at the termination of her brief but, to 
her unsophisticated mind, not altogether inglorious reign at the 
Palace. It was something, however, to remember what had been ; 
so she lived in the past, till the faint flutter of another life beneath 
her bosom inspired vague hopes and fears for the future. 
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Cuaprer IT. 
THE RESULT OF THE ACCIDENT. 


Amipst these ambitious imaginings, days, weeks, months passed ; 
at length it was evident the past was no dream, whatever the 
future might have in store. 

The moaning of anguish melted into a cry of joy, when the 
happy mother felt the baby arms of the little Nellida curling 
round her neck. 

Even at her birth, the child was the very image of her father. 

Then more dreams: “Surely when the Prince knew of the 
advent of his daughter, his own flesh and blood, he would 
summon mother and child to St. Petersburg. Then who knew 
what might happen ?” 

Kharloff wrote and acquainted his lord and master of the 
arrival of “ the little stranger,” but his lord and master made no 
sign. And so five or six years passed by, and Nellida grew daily 
into grace and beauty; and as she grew, Axina, who had now 
ripened into majestic womanhood, began to dislike her; dislike 
grew into hatred; yet—though the mother hated her child, by 
a strange contradiction, she always took pride in her origin. 

At or about this time Neruda entered into a matrimonial 
alliance with the daughter of a neighbouring territorial magnate. 
A marriage where the husband is a blasé voluptuary, and the wife 
is a young and beautiful Slav, does not present much prospect for 
happiness. The Princess despised her husband before marriage, 
and detested him afterwards; the dislike was mutual. That no 
element of dissatisfaction might be wanting to this ill-assorted 
union, theirs was a childless home. It occurred, therefore, to the 
gentle Alexis, that he might enhance his lady-wife’s unhappiness 
by placing always before her eyes the little Nellida. Kharloff 
was therefore ordered to bring the child at once to St. Petersburg. 
This was a sore blow to Axina, for, as I have said, she had dared 
to dream she might also be called to the capital; but a handsome 
douceur, and a large trunk full of dresses, and other feminine 
vanities, enabled her to bear the privation with a certain amount 
of equanimity, especially since there was so little love lost 
between the mother and child. 

As for Kharloff, he had never been out of his native village 
before, and he had a fine high time of it, which sufficed for talk 
for the remainder of his life after his return to Ivirska. When 
he came back he was accompanied by Ivan Ivanovitch, whom 
Alexis had ordered to marry Axina. Ivan knew his duty to his 
master; besides, Axina was a splendid creature, and had a liberal 
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dowry. As far as she was concerned, she faced the facts; it was 
no use crying because the grapes were sour; she looked at the 
handsome wedding trousseau which Neruda had sent her, and was 
comforted. Moreover Ivan was really a very handsome fellow, 
six feet two in his stockings, broad in proportion ; and as she really 
had entertained a sort of regard for him, until Alexis had come 
upon the scene, she fell in with the course events were taking. 

In the course of time honest Ivan modestly participated in the 
reflected glory which the family derived from Axina’s former 
intimacy with the high and mighty Prince Neruda. Their olive 
branches were numerous, and continued to increase and multiply 
exceedingly. These sturdy young savages evoked great admiration 
from the neighbours, On festive occasions, Axina would contem- 
plate them with complacency, and in the fulness of the maternal 
heart would remark to her gossips, “ Yes, they are very well in 
their way, but not to compare with the little one with which our 
father the Prince honoured me; eh, Ivan?” ‘To which Ivan 
would respond with a grunt—“ Yes, that is so; our little Nellida 
is now a princess, and Axina is her mother; it is a great thing 
to have a princess in the family. Pass the quass, neighbour, and 
I will thank you for the cucumber when it is out of hand.” 


Cuaprer III. 
THE REIGNING FAVOURITE, 


NeELLipa was placed in a suite of apartments especially prepared 
for her, under the very nose of the Princess. Naturally, that 
lady resented this indignity by returning to her father’s house. 
All kinds of complications arose in connection with the rupture, 
which however had no effect upon the future of the child, except 
to leave her more securely in undisputed possession of her father’s 
palace, and such remnants of a heart as he possessed, that is, if 
he ever did possess one. 

Nellida was quick, bright, intelligent, and adapted herself to 
her new station as if she had been born in the purple. She was 
as apt as she was ambitious, and acquired every species of accom- 
plishment as quickly as they could be taught her. She had a 
Russian’s facility for the acquisition of languages, and in a few 
years she spoke, in addition to her native tongue, French, German, 
Italian, Spanish and English with perfect fiuency, and without 
even the slightest sowpgon of an accent. The Prince, who was 
now declining to dotage, was proud of his daughter, and he took 
her to Paris to complete her education. By the time she bad 
reached her eighteenth year, her beauty ripened to maturity. In 
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truth, she was a goodly creature, and only wanted one thing to 
make her perfect—a soul ; but she had never been taught to believe 
in the existence of anything so immaterial. Her theological 
views were based upon those of Neruda, who believed in neither 
God nor devil, nor indeed in anything but his own pleasure. 

Upon her return to St. Petersburg, on the night of her first 
appearance in public, at the Opera a world-renowned cantatrice 
made her début in the ‘ Traviata’; but the “great star paled her 
ineffectual fire” before the greater luminary in Prince Neruda’s 
box. Certainly, at this period Nellida’s beauty was phenomenal. 
Her tall and stately figure, her ample and majestic bust, her 
superb head and shoulders, her piquant and expressive features, 
her exquisitely shaped mouth, her beautifully white and even 
teeth, her square brow, her delicately curved nose, her wealth of 
sunny hair, her dark eyebrows and eyelashes, her eyes of reddish 
brown, her striking costume the latest production of Worth’s 
atelier, her jewels (for she wore the Nernda diamonds), and the full 
glow of life and motion which irradiated her every movement, 
attracted general attention and, indeed, made her the cynosure 
of all eyes. 

The Autocrat himself was dazzled with the sight of her fresh 
young beauty, and he inquired of the chamberlain-in-waiting as 
to who this marvellous creature was, and whence she came. That 
exalted functionary left the Imperial box to make inquiries, and 
soon returned with the news that she was Alexis Neruda’s 
illegitimate daughter. 

The Colossus of the North strode over to Neruda’s box, and said 
sans cérémonie: “ Alexis, introduce me to your charming daughter, 
and go, pay your respects to the Empress.” 

‘Tis ill to cross the lion in his love, so the Prince obeyed with 
alacrity. 


A month afterwards by a stroke of the Imperial pen Nellida was 
legitimatised and constituted sole heiress to the Neruda estates. 
The Prince felt flattered by the honour done his daughter, though 
he didn’t participate in it very long, inasmuch as a fit of apoplexy 
carried him off one day after an unusually hearty dinner. To be 
just to Nellida, this was the only event she ever regretted, ever 
grieved at; as far as she could love any one, she really loved the 
dissolute brute to whom she owed her existence. 

After her father’s death, she sought consolation in the attentions 
of a remarkably ugly and gigantic officer in the Imperial Guard. 
As a natural result the Autocrat banished her from Holy Russia, 
while her friend was incontinently deported to Siberia. 


, 
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CHaprer IY. 
GAETANO, 


Wuen the Princess Neruda commenced the grand tour, she was a 
wealthy woman. 

Young, beautiful, accomplished, with all the manner of wne dame 
de grande monde, the rumour of her comet-like appearance and dis- 
appearance at St. Petersburg rather enhanced her prestige; for, as 
we know, the world from the beginning until now has always 
regarded the weaknesses of Imperial or Royal personages with 
singular tolerance. 

Nellida became an inveterate gambler; more than once in the 
course of her travels she had broken the banks at Baden-Baden, 
Homburg, and Monte Carlo; but what she made with one hand 
she lost with the other. One night during an extraordinary run 
of luck at Monte Carlo, she looked up from the gaming-table and 
caught sight of a huge black-bearded man in a military undress, 
whose great, sad, dark eyes were fixed upon her with undisguised 
admiration. Night after night this man took his place opposite 
her chair; night after night her extraordinary run of luck con- 
tinued. Her speechless and unknown admirer was the image of 
poverty and desperation; his worn and frayed uniform betokened 
a desperate struggle for existence; yet his demeanour was noble 
and distinguished, he was superbly handsome, and his eyes had a 
weird magnetic power over her. At length she grew to look for 
him; so long as he was there she always won. One night he was 
absent; she lost every coup. The next night and the next he 
was still absent, and still the same run of ill-luck attended her. 
She was superstitious and associated her good or ill fortune with 
the presence or absence of the mysterious stranger. A week 
later he returned sombre and sad as ever, but with him her luck 
also returned; that night she broke the bank. As she was making 
her way homeward to the hotel, with her courier carrying her 
winnings, she was hustled by half a dozen ruffians intent on 
robbery or murder. At this moment up came the stranger and 
sent the scoundrels sprawling in every direction ; the alarm being 
given, the fellows turned tail and bolted; one of them, however, 
left a parting gift in the shape of a pistol bullet in the giant’s 
right shoulder, and down he dropped bathed in blood. Nellida 
had her champion taken to her hotel, where she nursed and tended 
him till all danger was passed; and then—yes, then—pity 
changed to love, or the nearest approach to it that she (up to 
that time, at least) had ever felt. 

Thenceforth for vears Gaetano Colonna and the Princess 
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Neruda shared the same career. He was a soldier of fortune, 
who had been attached to Garibaldi on and off from the time 
of the defence of Rome up to the conquest cf Naples. Had 
his undoubted services to the State been recognised by granting 
him a duly qualified commission in the Italian army, perchance 
he might have achieved a brilliant position ; but, like most of the 
Garibaldini, his claims were ignored, and he was driven into the 
arms of the Carbonari, ultimately becoming one of the right-hand 
men in that occult and potent association. Nellida had Nihilistic 
proclivities, hence they were both continually and incessantly 
mixed up with plots and conspiracies, to which the more ostensible 
profession of gambling became a mere cloak. 

The nature of this man was a strange compound of tenderness 
and truculence ; at times he was quiet and gentle as a child, at 
others savage as a wild beast. Overbearing as he could be 
to those who dared to cross his will, to her he was a most 
devoted slave ; he adored the very ground on which she walked, and 
would have died without hesitation to have gratified her slightest 
caprice. For a time she was madly fond of him, but with such 
a nature as hers there could be no certainty of either gratitude 
or constancy. He was constant unto death, she was fickle as an 
April day, true one moment and false the next, just as the 
wanton wicked heart took her. This bred storms followed by 
hollow reconciliations. It pleased her to twist this purblind 
Samson round her finger; she had done so over and over again, 
but it was like the wild-beast tamer who places his head in the 
lion’s mouth once too often. The “once too often” came at last 
in this wise. 

At Baden-Baden she became éprise with Vladimir Kosinski, a 
young Russian of noble birth and remarkable beauty. The 
Italian remonstrated ; she persisted, taunted him with his poverty 
and his past dependence on her bounty, and finally reminded him 
that he was free to come and go, and that the world was wide 
enough for both. Goaded, tortured, driven to frenzy, the un- 
happy man retorted, “ Be it so, the world is wide enough for you 
and me, but for no other man who dares to take my place. You 
have sealed the Russian’s doom and mine; on your head be it, 
then, in this world and the next!” And so he left her. 

That night the Russian was unfortunate at play, and did not 
return to the hotel as usual. That night the Italian disappeared 
from Baden. 

Next morning they found Vladimir Kosinski lying dead in the 


gardens of the Kursaal with a pistol in one hand, and a lock of 
fair hair in the other. 
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His death was attributed to suicide, and as unsuccessful 
gamblers have a knack at Baden of escaping from their troubles 
after this fashion, the authorities hushed up the matter as well 
as they could, and in a few days the affair was forgotten by all; 
by all save Nellida, who knew well enough how Vladimir had 
come by his death. The young man had loved her honestly ; she 
had persuaded herself that she was really and truly in love for 
the first time, and that she could cancel the past and take her 
place in society as Kosinski’s wife. 

As she looked her last upon his corpse her air-built castles 
vanished, and that which once had been love for Colonna changed 
to hate, a hate fixed and relentless as death. 


CHAPTER VY. 
ON THE WAR PATH. 


Tor years Nellida wandered from place to place with only one 
aim, one mission in life: to revenge the death of Vladimir Kosinski. 
In pursuit of this object she had to descend to depths, to have 
recourse to expedients she loathed. 

Wherever she went, she immediately placed herself in com- 
munication with the secret service people. A mouchard was 
always in attendance upon her beck and call. To-day she heard 
that Colonna was in Rome; but she had no sooner reached the 
Eternal City than she found that he had taken his departure for 
Milan; arrived at Milan, she discovered that he had gone on to 
Florence, from Florence to Genoa, from Genoa to Venice, from 
Venice to Turin, from Turin to Geneva; wherever she arrived, 
she always came a day too late. Could she have slain her 
quondam “ami” without paying the penalty of blood, she would 
have crushed him out of life with as little fear and as little 
remorse as she would have crushed a worm beneath her heel; 
but apart from this being the nineteenth century, she was not 
Christina of Sweden, and, despite her descent from Peter, the bar 
sinister debarred her any special prerogative for assassination. 
Her only plan, therefore, was to hunt her enemy down, run him to 
earth in one of the numerous conspiracies in which he was daily and 
hourly concerned, denounce him, and hand him over to one of the 
powers that be. The idea possessed her, as of old men and women 
were possessed by devils; it gave her no rest by day or night. 

It was at, or about this time, that the “Man of December” was 
doomed to death by the Carbonari, to whom he had formerly been 
affiliated. The task devolved upon three men, of whom Gaetano 
Colonna was one. In order to escape suspicion the conspirators 
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had started from England. They left Harwich for Antwerp; 
from Antwerp they went to Brussels, where they awaited further 
instructions. The very day, the very hour they started for 
Paris, Nellida arrived in the little Belgie city. She had barely 
alighted on the platform when she caught sight of Colonna in 
the departing train; a passing glimpse, no more, and he was 
gone. Perhaps gone to the very place she had just quitted! 
Yes, it was indeed the Paris express! 

After ascertaining what time the next train left for France, 
she drove at once to the French Embassy, and acquainted the 
ambassador—a former friend at St. Petersburg—with her sus- 
picions. That eminent personage telegraphed to the authorities 
in Paris to arrest Colonna. 

When the train arrived there was no trace of the Italian; he 
had got out at the station immediately preceding the end of the 
journey, so when Nellida arrived, she found herself once more off 
the scent. 

Then commenced a sort of life chase. First, she went to the 
Hotel Bristol, then taking a fiacre, and closely veiling herself, 
she immediately called upon the Prefect of the Police. That 
gentleman listened to her with attention; she told him frankly 
there was a personal vendetta between her and Colonna, that he 
had killed a near and dear friend of hers in a duel, and that she 
intended to be even with him. She then disclosed all she knew 
about the conspiracies with which the Italian was, or had been, 
connected, accurately describing his appearance, associates, &c. 

When she had completed her statement, the Chief touched a 
‘button in the wainscot, a panel of which was gently withdrawn, 
and a short, sallow, dark-eyed, close-shaven man stood in the 
opening, silently awaiting orders. “Send Number Nine here,” 
said the Chief; then turning to Nellida, he continued—* Madame 
la Princesse, it will be as well for you not to appear in this, for 
we don’t know what may happen; these people have spies in our 
midst, they are’ as well served as we are—better, for their 
emissaries serve for love, hate, or revenge ; ours only for hire. Do 
me the favour to step inside there,” indicating a cabinet—“and 
whatever you may hear or see, remain silent.” 

She had barely time to conceal herself when the messenger 
returned, accompanied by a tall, slender, ferret-eyed, keen-looking 
man with clean-shaven face, and hair of the deepest red, cropped 
close to the head. 

“Have you ever had Gaetano Colonna under your hands ?” 
inquired the Prefect. 

“ Twice,” responded “Number Nine.” 
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“Describe him.” 

“Ttalian—born at Nice—soldier by profession—tall, dark, 
stalwart, broad-shouldered—forty-six years of age—scar on back 
of right hand—served with Garibaldi at Rome, Sicily, and Naples 
—affiliated to the Carbonari.” 

“When did you have him ? ” 

“Once after the siege of Rome; once for being concerned in an 
attempt upon the life of His Majesty.” 

“ How is it that he is at liberty?” 

“Charge broke down in both cases.” 

“You would know him if you saw him ?” 

“ As well as I know this hand.” 

“Good; he is in Paris now. Take him whenever you find him, 
dead or alive.” 

“ W’sieur shall be obeyed.” 

As “Number Nine” disappeared through the panel, the Chief 
unlocked the doors of the cabinet and released Nellida. 

“Madame la Princesse has heard,” said he. “ Hétel Bristol, I 
think? In the event of anything occurring, I will do myself the 
honour of calling on Madame.” 

“T shall await your visit with impatience, sir.” 

“T fear Madame will have to learn patience. We may take 
your friend within the hour; aw contraire, it may be weeks, 
months; one thing is, however, certain—if he is in Paris, he will 
never leave it. Qur spider’s web is wide, and once spread, few 
flies escape.” 

Then, touching another button, the Chief continued, “‘ Madame 
will excuse my seeing her to her carriage, it might attract, 
attention. Pardon, Madame will not forget her veil.” Then 
kissing the tips of her fingers, “ You will permit me; at your 
feet, Princesse.” 

So far, so good. Nellida had set the bloodhounds on his track; 
and now to watch and wait. 


Cuarter VI. 
THREE BLACK BAGS. 

THat evening at dusk, when the nine o’clock train arrived at the 
St. Lazare Railway Station, an observer might have noticed 
amongst the crowd four remarkable-looking men; they emerged 
from different carriages, and each went in a different direction. 

One was a tall, distinguished-looking person, with an abundance 
of dark curly hair, and a superb black beard, with great lustrous, 
dark eyes, which had a kind of far-away eerie look about them. 
He was clad in some kind of loose, soft, dark clothes, and carried 
in his hand a small black leather travelling-bag. As he stepped 
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on to the platform, a short, squat man, dressed like an English 
groom, approached and touched his hat. 

“ Hotel de Lille et d’'Albion, Rue St. Honore,” said the stranger 
in French, but with a strongly-marked Italian, accent; and he 
gave a parting glance at the other two men, as he drove away, 
while the groom moved towards the luggage-room, presumably to 
see after his master’s luggage. 

The other two men were in their way as remarkable as the 
gentleman who had just left. One of them was a fair-haired, 
bearded, dissipated-looking man of middle age, dressed in an 
English tourist’s suit. Despite his Italian accent, here in France 
he might well have passed for an Englishman. He also carried a 
small black travelling-bag, and as he sprang into a fiacre he said, 
“ Hotel d’Angleterre, Rue Neuve Capucins. Allons, vite, cocher!” 
and then, doubtless with the intention of impressing the sur- 
rounders with his insular origin, he pleasantly added an English 
oath or two, to the coachman’s eyes, limbs, and other belongings. 

The last man remained alone for a moment. It was Colonna. 
There was no mistaking his fell of raven hair, his bushy coal- 
black beard. He, too, carried a dark travelling-bag. After a 
moment’s pause, he slipped into a cabriolet, gave the driver 
directions, and drove away. As they paused for a moment at the 
archway, amidst the crush of vehicles waiting to be numbered by 
the official at the gate, a tall old man with long white hair and 
beard, and a pair of blue spectacles, appeared on the right hand 
of the conveyance, and placing his hand on Colonna’s arm, 
whispered in Italian to this effect: “ Number 795, in the name 
of the Brotherhood one and indivisible ! ” 

In an instant the other sat bolt erect, as he inquired: 

“By order of whom ?” 

“ Giuseppe.” 

“ Good—the grip!” 

And the two men clasped hands. 

“This afternoon you were denounced at the Prefecture.” 

“ By whom?” 

“T cannot tell; the Brotherhood has no trace of that as yet; 
enough, you were denounced. Look on me; when you see me, 
you will know there is danger and death in the air.” 

As he spoke, the stranger stooped for a moment, as if taken 
with a fit of coughing ; when he lifted his head, white hair, beard, 
and spectacles had disappeared, and Colonna saw, walking leisurely 
beside the carriage, the man with the red head. It was “ Number 
Nine” himself! As they approached the outer gate, he vanished 
as mysteriously as he came. 

When the cab reached the Place de la Bastille, Colonna leaped 
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out, dismissed the driver with a liberal pour boire, and walked on 
five hundred yards or so; then he took the first turning to the 
left, passed rapidly down, turned again towards his left, till he 
reached the back of the Palais Royal; then he walked straight on 
till he came to the Passage Choiseul, where he found the place he 
sought. It was evidently the shop of a theatrical hair-dresser ; 
the window was filled with wigs, beards, cosmetiques, grease 
paints, hair-powder, infallible hair-dyes, depilatories and the like. 

The front shop was crowded with people, for there was a bal 
masqué at the Opera that night; some were being shaved, some 
were having their hair cut or curled, others were trying on 
perruques of various descriptions ; all were so engrossed with the 
occupation of the moment that they failed to notice the entrance 
of the stalwart stranger, all, except the master of the shop, a 
smart, keen-eyed young Italian. 

Colonna passed through the crowd in front and entered a small 
back room, which was quite dark. There he remained alone for 
five minutes or more; then the master of the shop entered and 
said to him in Italian : 

“What number ?” 

“795.” 

“ By order of whom ?” 

“Giuseppe.” 

“*Good—the grip!” 

And the two shook hands. 

When Colonna entered that ‘shop, his dark hair fell about his 
shoulders, his beard drooped upon his breast; when he emerged 
half an hour later, from the back entrance, his hair was a short 
crop of reddish brown, and all traces of his beard had disappeared. 
When he reached the Boulevard des Italiens, he walked on till 
he passed by the Rue Lepelletier, then he turned into a sort of 
arcade on the left-hand side, stopped before a tailor’s shop to his 
right. He tried the door and listened; it was locked, but there 
was a light in the room upstairs. He gave a peculiar knock, 
turned away, and walked to the end of the arcade, which opened 
upon the Boulevard ; as he did so, he encountered face to face a 
sergent de ville, who looked at him curiously, but he lighted a 
cigar, passed boldly by, and strolled leisurely down the Boulevard 
towards the Madeleine. Ten minutes later he returned, looked 
round to see he was not observed, whistled a few bars of Gari- 
baldi’s Hymn : the door was cautiously opened, but still remained 
on the chain, and again a voice inquired in Italian : 

“What number?” 

“795.” 

“ By order of whom?” 
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Again the same answer—“ Giuseppe.” 

“ Good—the grip!” 

And a hand was extended through the partially opened door- 
way. A moment later the door was flung back by a grey-bearded 
old man. 

“ You remember me, Bruno?” said Colonna. 

“The voice, but not the face.” 

“Then my disguise must be indeed complete ; but you surely 
cannot have forgotten Marsala!” 

With a glad but pathetic cry of recognition the old man 
exclaimed—*“ Marsala! can I ever forget that you were with my 
boy, that you brought his dying blessing to his mother? But, 
come, it will make her glad to see the comrade of Giordano.” 

So saying, the old man led him to the upper apartment, where 
a yet warmer welcome awaited him from the mother of his dead 
comrade. 

Until the following night he found food and shelter with his 
compatriots. An entire change of clothes completed his meta- 
morphosis, and when he turned forth at nightfall, he was disguised 
beyond recognition. Hailing a passing vodtwre, he sprang in and 
desired the coachman to drive to the Hotel de Lyons, a family 
hotel in the suburbs, where he took up his abode, representing 
himself as Mr. George Price, an Englishman travelling in the 
porter trade. He spoke English with sufficient fluency to induce 
the landlady and the waiters to believe him what he represented 
himself to be, besides which his frank, pleasant manner impressed 
the people at the hotel, and he soon made himself at home. 


Cuaprer VII. 

THE CONSPIRATORS. 
Ir could hardly be said that time fell heavily on the hands of the 
Princess Nellida. She had a large circle of acquaintances ; then 
there were the opera, the theatres, and an occasional flirtation. 
This solace for sorrow she could never deny herself. Day succeeded 
day however without news of Colonna, and she began to think 
that the glimpse she caught of him at Brussels must have been an 
optical delusion. She could scarcely refrain from calling daily at 
the Prefecture. One night at a reception at the Tuileries she 
encountered the Prefect, who ina few hasty words told her that 
his search for Colonna had been quite fruitless, that she must 
have been entirely mistaken, and that it was utterly impossible 
for the Italian to have entered Paris without a passport. Again 
baffled and disappointed, she resolved to return to Brussels at the 
end of the week. 
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The morning after the reception our friend “ Mr. George Price, 
an Englishman travelling in the porter-trade,” accompanied by 
“Mr. Smith, of the firm of Smith, Brown, Jones & Co., hardware 
manufacturers of Birmingham,” called to see the great English 
milord Warrington at the Hotel de Lille et d’Albion. The con- 
cierge called for milord’s groom, who said he would inquire if 
milord could see the English gentlemen. Presently the groom 
returned with his master’s compliments. 

“ Milord was at the service of his good friends from England ; 
would messieurs be so good as to step upstairs?” 

When “messieurs” were shown into “milord’s” room, the 
groom barred and bolted the door after them, and stood with his 
back to it. The venetian blinds were down. “Milord” had a 
large cigar in his mouth, and was curiously employed. He was 
merely clad in his shirt and “comment dire”; his strong 
muscular arms were bare to the elbows; on the table before him 
lay three small bomb-shells, each about the size and shape of a large 
crab-fish; two of them appeared hermetically sealed, the other 
was empty. Upon a piece of American leather cloth which was 
spread out inside the fender before the blazing fire lay a quantity 
of whitish-grey powder, from which a strong chemical odour 
exhaled. In the fire was a large soldering iron. “ Milord” gave 
a careless “bon jour,” and drew forth the soldering iron; as 
he did so, a red-hot coal fell from the fire to within an inch of the 
powder; the groom leaped into the air with a yell of terror, and 
Mr. Smith jumped to the other end of the room, exclaiming, 
“Madre de Dio! Are you mad, Felice? If that accursed coal 
comes the eighth part of an inch nearer, we shall all be blown 
into the seventh heaven.” 

“Well,” replied the man designated as Felice, “if it be now, 
it is not to come ; but be easy ; see, it’sall safe. Sit, my friends. 
Gomez, wine! Drink success to our enterprise, while I prepare 
my little contribution for M. Badinguet.” 

So saying, he removed the fulminating powder, and poured it 
into the empty shell; having done which, he proceeded with the 
utmost nonchalance to solder down the lid of the bomb. That 
done, he washed his hands, the groom handed him his dressing- 
gown, and retired to mount guard without, while his master 
carefully barred and bolted the door after him. Then he 
handed his cigar-case to his visitors, took a fresh weed, sat, and 
prepared himself a glass of eww sucrée which he sipped at his 
leisure, while he puffed his cigar in silence. At last Colonna 
inquired : 

“ When is it to be?” 
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“To-morrow night.” 

“Where ?” 

“In the Rue Lepelletier, the moment he arrives at the Opera.” 

“But,” remonstrated Colonna, “is there no other way? I don’t 
mind a life for a life; but it is terrible to think so many innocent 
lives should be sacrificed in the punishment of one misérable.” 

“T feel all that, but there is no other way. I tell you he is 
surrounded by an army of mouchards; there is no possibility of 
getting a fair aim at him. If there were, notwithstanding the 
cuirass he wears, I would take the matter in my own hands, 
without troubling you.” 

“Oh, the trouble would be a pleasure,” said the man who 
called himself Mr. Smith, “but I agree with you, Felice, there is 
no way of reaching the scoundrel except in the confusion created 
by the explosion.” 

“Tt’s understood, then. Allow me.” So saying, the chief 
handed each of his visitors one of the shells—‘ You see I have 
had them made so as to fit into your coat pocket. Be careful you 
don’t let them fall until the time comes—it might be awkward. 
Now remember—to-morrow night, half-past eight, in the Rue 
Lepelletier. If this,” pointing to the petard, “ fails —this,” in- 
dicating a revolver, “ will not.” 

“ Apres ?” inquired Colonna. 

“Oh, apres! Well, you see, it is on the cards that we may all 
be smashed.” 

“ That is a pleasant look-out!” interjected Smith. 

“ Certainly,” rejoined the chief, “ no pleasure where there is no 
peril. If we escape, we meet under the piazza of the Rue de 
Rivoli, after—what shall we say ?” 

“Oh,” responded Smith, laughing, “ after the opera is over.” 

“So be it—after the opera is over—at the latest—at ten 
o'clock in the Rue de Rivoli. If we miss each other there, in 
Brussels ; if not in Brussels, at least in Heaven.” 

“The odds are ten to one in favour of the other place,” laughed 
Smith. 

“ Fie, Carlo mio, you were ever a scoffer,” retorted Felice, “ but 
that is accounted for by your being brought up to the priesthood, 
and familiarity with these subjects always breeds contempt. ‘Till 
to-morrow then, my brothers, ‘ we pray Heaven to have you in its 
holy keeping.’ ” 

And so the conspirators parted until the morrow. 


(To be continued.) 
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Ts perfeclly harmless,av.d may be applied to the skin of the tendereat Infant. 


Bottles 1s., 1s. 94., and 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers, 
Any size free for 3d. extra by the Sole Makers, M. BEETHAM & 
SON, Chemists. Cheltenham, 








QUENINE 
AND 
a ON 


TONIC 


™ itt ' GREAT NERVE STRENGTH! 
GREAT MENTAL SCRENGTH! 
2/6 4 GREAT DIGESrIVE STRENGTH! 
Promotes Appetite, Cures Dyspepsia, Hysteria, 
Nervous Complaints, General Debility. 





CROSSE & BLACKWELL’ 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 





MADE FROM CHOICE FRESH FRUITS AND 
REFINED SUGAR ONLY, 


Are Sold by most Grocers in 1-lb., 2-lb., 3-lb., and 4-lb. Jars, 


BEARING CROSSE & BLACKWELL’S NAMES IN FULL on mnt LABELS. 
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